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ALL-EMPIRE 
XMAS HAMPERS 
£1 Is. to £6 Os. 


Wie ieee 
$2 2... HAMPER 
Surrey Fowl, Leicester Pork Pie, Cut of 
Cheddar, Xmas Pudding, Jar of Finest Mince- 
meat, Tin of Scotch Shortbread, Box of 


Crackers, Glass of Tongue, Fancy Box of 
Chocolates, Bottle Empire Wine. 


Pe 
x5 Ss. HAMPER 


Norfolk Turkey, York Ham, Half a Stilton 
Cheese, Xmas Pudding, 2lb. Leicester Pork 
Pie, Jar of Old English Mincemeat, Fancy 
Box Finest Chocolates, Jar Guava Jelly, 





Large Box Special Crackers, Rich Empire 
Fruit Cake, Jar Bucktast Abbey English 
Honey, Tin H. & P. Dessert Biscuits. 


Hampers can be made up to suit customers’ own 
requirements. All Hampers will be carriage 
paid to any part of Great Britain and Northern 
eland 
refanc 

















evive the Dickens Spirit 


¥( » HRISTM AS threatens to be a thin 


) ’ and cheerless season for many. 


Back then to the joy of giving—the 
happy helpful spirit of Charles Dickens. 


Surely the 


cheeriest, the most seasonable, and the most 


The Empire is up against it. 


sensible gift you can kestow will be an AIll- 
Empire Hamper. 


The Old Country and the Dominions over- 
seas can furnish forth materials for real 


old-fashioned Christmas cheer. 


And James Lyle & Co., to inaugurate an All- 
Empire Christmas, will forward the hamper 
carriage free within the United Kingdom. 


JAMES LYLE 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


=Savile Row, London, W.1 
= Established 1811 — Telephone : REGENT 7521 
Write for free Xmas List & booklet ** On Coffee 


and the making thereof,” which includes price 
lists of coffee and tea 
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BRITISH TOBACCO. 
« BRITISH SMOKERS 


— RHODIAN 
Curly Cut 


1 Ib. 


AIRTIGHT TINS 


- 3/6 


RHODIAN 


Exceptional Pipe Tobaccos 



















RHODIAN 
Cigarettes 
NO 2 — 
FLAT BOXES OF 


50 for 2/- 


Buy British this Christmas 





MANUFACTURED BY LAMBERT & BUTLER: 





Branch of The Imperial Lobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. = r.H.151 
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is a widow with three children, one a 
D. |. cripple boy of school age. At ihe com- 

paratively early age of forty-one, cataracts 
developed in both eyes. D.I. had fad an uphill 
struggle to bring up her children, and the threaten- 
ed loss of sight was a great b'ow to her. 

She came to hospital and the surgeon in charge 
of the case operated on the left eye, but the opera- 
tion was unsuccessful, and the eye had to be exci ed. 

The position was now very grave. The surgeon 
expressed his willingness to operate on the remain- 
ing eye if D.|. were prepared to take the risk. D.1. 
was very anxious about the future. She consented 
to the operation. A period of about five months 
had to elapse before the cataract was ready for 
operaticn. We got D.!. away for ihree weeks to a 
Conva'escent Home. Her case was put before a 
charitable society who provided a weekly order 
for groceries during the long waiting period. 

The operation on the right eye was successful. 
After another stay at a Convalescent Home D.1. had 
sufficient vision {o be able to start work again. 
| O Had her circumstances been normal, 

. ® she would have been comfortably off, 
but practically all her life, she had had the respon- 
sibility of looking after an invalid brother, and also 
an invalid sister. L.O.’s health eventually broke 
down under the long strain, and the eye trouble 
which brought her to “ Moorfields ” was the result. 
An ulcer had formed in the right eye and the vision 
of this eye was much impaired. 

A long course of treatment was necessary, first as 
an In-Patient, and then as an Out-Patient. After 
L.O.'s discharge as an In-Patient, we were able to 
get her away to a Convalescent Home. 

The vision of L.O.'s left eye, with glasses, was almost 
normal. The last entry on the case-sheet reads :— 

“Patient aitended. Very well and cheery. Says eye 


much better though it went bad a few weeks ago, when 
she suffered the loss of her brother. - She is back at 


school, working. To attend again in two months’ time.” 
R E that lids were red and that child ob- 
a™==" jected to: light.. After examination by 
local doctor the child eventually brought to “ Moor- 
fields" surgeon, who found that baby was suffering 
from Buphthalmos and advised immediate operation. 
R.E. was admitted straight away to our children’s 
ward. The operation was successful and the present 
indications are that the baby has almost Sere 
been saved from a life of blindness. 
The child has been brought up to the hospital 
several times since, and the eye condition and 
general health are very satisfactory. 


a schoolmistress fifty-nine years o!d. 


a baby six months old. Mother noticed 


Above are typical cases of the 2,509 In-Patients and 52,000 Out-Patients who receive treatment at 


patients come from all parts of the country. 


We are threatened with a deficit on the general fund of the hospita! for .he first tim2 in five years. 


donation to help us to avoid this? 


Moorfields 





Eye Hospital 
City Road, London, E.C.1 


~ lost the sight of his right eye following 
- .? kick from a horse while serving in 
France. He came to “ Moorfields” when 
the sight of the left eye began to fail, and was 
admitted straight from the Out-Patients’ Department. 
His wife was earning a few shillings a week by 
doing washing athome. There were three children, 
the eldest of whom was ten years old. 


The surgeon found that a cataract had developed 
in the left eye, but that it was not ready for 
operation. His examination of the right eye (the 
one ihat had been blind for so many years) 
revealed the fact that this eye also had a cataract. 
The Surgeon decided to operate on the right eye. 


The vision shortly after the first operation was — 
Right ey2—Fingers at three metres. 
Left eye—Fingers at three feet. 


At this stage, E.C. was technica'ly blind, but 
subsequent attendances at the hospital were made, 
and E.C., with the aid of glasses (the cost of which 
we persuaded a charitable society to bear), now 
has good vision in an eye that had been blind for 
years. 


The surgeon is so pleased with the success of the 
operative treatment on the right eye, that in all 
probability, he will operate later on the left eye. 


were recently asked by one of the County 
Authorities for particulars of cases sent to 
“ Moorfie'ds " from their area. 


The reply is of interest because it gives an indicalion of 
the type of case sent to “ Moorfields " from ihe provinces 

“ One was a case of inflammation of the tear sac. 
After opera ion, the eye cleared up, and the patient 
was discharged well. There were two cases of 
cataract... One was a man of seventy-five, who 


‘came to us blind, and went home again after two 


operations with sufficient sight fo be able to read 
and to get about alone. The other cataract case 
was that of a young woman of thirty who was a 
teacher, and being threatened with blindness, was 
in danger of losing her livelihood. Both eyes were 
operated upon, and the sight permanently restored. 
Another case was that of a child with a squint, 
which was put straight. There was also a rope- 
maker, aged fifty-one, who came to ihe Hospital 
because of ulcers in his only eye. The case was 
successfully treated. lhere was also a woman of 
fifty-eight, a labourer’s wife who was threatened 
with blindness from Glaucoma in koth eyes. A 
successful operation checked the disease wi'h 


sufficient certainty to save the patient from 
blindness which weu'd otherwise have been 
inevitable. 


“Moorfields” ina year. These 


Can you please manage a 
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FROM INVESTMENTS 
IN BRITISH HOMES. 
ASSETS - £1,774,782 
RESERVES - £132,958 








To JAMES BANCROFT, 
Manager and Secretary, 
THE MAGNET 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Magnet House, Paddington 
Green, London, W. 2. 





Please send me_ without 

obligation a copy of your 

“Investment” Booklet 
and Balance Sheet. 


WB i vccbsdes dae tivin ee hss 


Cees Comer eee eeee reer eeeeeeereeeeee® 





THE NEW ‘‘ MAGNET HOUSE” 


63 YEARS AT PAR 
and. dividends paid without a break 


From the day of its foundation 63 years ago every pound 
invested in the Magnet Building Society has retained its full 
value ... has never depreciated one penny . . . financial 
crises have passed it by unscathed . . . and dividends have 
been paid year in—year out. This is a record that justifies 
the confidence of even the most cautious. To-day the 
Magnet is stronger than ever and is in a position to utilise 


iner reased investment funds very profitably. 

By putting your capital in the Magnet you are assured of the 
maximum return that absolute safety allows—5% TAX PAID. 
You know that your investment will remain at par, unaffected by 
market fluctuations, and is inimediately at your disposal should 
you require it. 

Post the attached coupon for The Magnet Investment Booklet and 
a Balance Sheet. 


MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MAGNET HOUSE, PADDINGTON GREEN, LONDON, W.2 











POPPE ePEROUEe RI Ce Pere erere eee eeeees) 


<—SEND THIS COUPON . . . TO-DAY 
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| for Father {| \a~* 


A pen that is made for 
those who carry res- 
ponsibility. Ample in 
size ; impressive in 
appearance, the “Swan” 
Eternal at 27/6 will 
last him a_ lifetime. 






































for Mother 


Something dainty, of course. 
Let’s give her a “‘ Swan ”’ Pearl 
No. 242B. It will prove such a 
help in her letter-writing and 
she’ll always admire its délicate 
beauty. Price 27/6 


For Him” 


ust the kind of pen he would 
choose for himself—a ‘‘Swan’’ 
No. 200 in Black or Mottled. 
Beautifully made and guaran- 
teed, like all ‘‘ Swans,’ for a 
lifetime. Price 17/6, or with 
clip 20/- 


For Her” 


A “Swan”? Pen in her 
favourite colour—the No. 
230B model at 2i/-, in 



















* Eternal’ 
444/53 
(Scarlet) 











































Pearl : 4, / 
242B/49 f Ae a 
without 
clip 17/6 
with clip 20/- 
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ve jade, blue or scarlet. Now: 
Ds she can have no excuse for 
e being in arrears with her 






correspondence. 


























“Fyne-Poyat” Pencils to match “Swan" Pens—10/6, 12/6 
and 21/- utwards. Also at 5/-. 

Iilustrated list post free from Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 

Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

Branches at :—79 High Holborn, W.C.1; 114 Cheapside, 

E.C.2 ; 95 Regent Street, W.1: and at 3 Exchange Street, 

Manchester. ‘Swan’ Pen Works: Harlesden, London, 
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SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


Capt. H. W. Styles, 
Edenbridge, writes :— 
13th January, 1931. 
“Tt is a@ source of great saits- 
faction to me to own such a very 
efficient drainage system.” 





for Country Houses, Cottages, Estates, Farms, etc. 


The daily study of drainage and sewage purification 
problems for over 20 years, the designing and super- 
vision of schemes installed in every county in the 
country, has enabled us to acquire a unique knowledge 
of proved value, Tuke & Bell Sewage Purification 
Plants having become the recognised highest standard. 


Country house owners know that a modern sewage 
scheme, properly designed and provided with our 
simple and efficient distributing apparatus, will cause 
bacterial oxidation (purification) to take place; the 
ammonia, albuminoid and saline, found in all sewage, 
will practically disappear; the nitrogen of the organic 
matter will be so changed that it will be found to be 
an inorganic combination and therefore incapable of 
nuisance. 

Cesspools are a menace to health, 
overflowing, if discharged untreated, causes septic 
poisoning of watercourses, etc., and when dried by 
wind and sun the solids in fine particles are blown 
everywhere. 


Write for booklet No. 14. 


TUKE AND BELL, Ltp. 
No. 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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_ The unobserved Observer 





ULTRA 





ITN 


As in the days -of His flesh, so now the Lord Jesus—the 
Unobserved Observer-—-sits “over against the treasury,” = 
watching the givers and valuing their gifts by a standard of 
His own. 


| 
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IPOLE, E.Cc. AFRICA. 

In His judg zment the wi dow who gave two mites gave the most, 

fer she gave “all her living.’ The smaller the amount left = 
for personal use, the greater the gift. = 
of God's work recognize that that work 
1ilment now that the £ sterling has only 
former value in the Foreign 


Earnest supporters 
must not suffer curt 
about three-quarters of it 
Mission Field. 


The London Association in | 
Aid of Moravian Missions — 


i: SIR CHARLES OWENS, C.B. 


’residen 


= Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by CHARLES 
= HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Méasber? Secretary, 
= 7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 


TYCUSSUN TUTHES ASAPH TREO OOP ES INAH 





the septic liquid | 











by grants in aid and by the supply of workers assists » 


OVERSEAS 


= in pioneer areas mm their efforts to establish services, 


It needs £50,000 a year for current work. 


OUR OWN PEOPLE. 








Depreciation in the value of the £ abroad 
means increased cost of existing work. 





The present crisis is a call for increased help in the task 


of building the Empire on a spiritual basis. 


TUVOUUMUUUQAUSSQUGUALAUEGS LAUT 


Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged by: 
= The Secretary, 
: 9 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 





STH UUM LEU eae a 


= AAU RR smu 








There are more than 8,000 children in Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 


“No Destitute Child Ever Refused Admission” is 
the Charter of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and that is 
the reason why their family always numbers more 
than 8,000—the largest family in the world. On an 
average 5 come in daily. 110,500 children have 
already been admitted. 

But such a work is constantly in need of funds if 
the Charter is to be maintained. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
10/- WILL FEED ONE CHILD FOR TEN DAYS. 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” 


and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo 
House. Stepney Causeway, London. E.1. 
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There are tens of thousands of Englishmen whose souls are so dead that they cannot call God 


“My Father” or the Lord Jesus “ 


Pagan Patriotism which thinks only of material blessings will bring our beloved land to ruin. 
cannot purchase spiritual blessings, but funds are urgently needed to carry on the work of the 


Patriotism 


“* Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said:— 
* This is my own, my native land * ? 


My Saviour.” 


Church Pastoral-Aid Society. 


This is a form of investment which brings the 


the souls of men will thus spend their money. 


It is to these, therefore, that this appeal is made. 


the poorest areas are resident in our grantee parishes. 


Over 50 Parishes are on our Waiting List for assistance. 


greatest possible return. 


Our ORDINATION FUND is empty, with promising candidates awaiting assistance. 
Write for particulars and address letters to The Secretary, 


Church Pastoral=Hid Yocic 


ty, 


Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Money 


But only those who love 


Over 6,000,000 of our fellow-countrymen in 



































A CHRISTMAS GIFT * 
to the WORLD’S DEAF! | 


All that ig 


seen, 











* 
XMAS 
GIFT 


to yourseif or a deat 
friend than hearing 
this Xmas? _ Write 


MANUHESTER—27 
King Street. 
HULL—37 Jameson St. 
CARDiFF—9 Duke St. 
a ae — 118 
ew 
ee 53 Lerd 


eristoL—ea Park St. 
EDINBURGH—111 
Princes Street. 





Weingten Places. 
| EXETER—271 Nigh St. 





|| GLASGOW—206 
Sauchieha:! Street. 
||_OuBLIN—97 -97 Grafton St. 


_The Priceless Gift of HEARING can be 











Yours NOW !— 


Help Yourself this Xmas!! 





MAS—the season of festivity—laugnter, music and 

a hundred other sounds bring home to you the 
“isolation” of your distressing disability. 

Your deat ears never lace you more at a disadvantage 

than when others are happy and you just sit out and “ look 

on “—a life apart, cut off even from nearest and dearest— 

you see them smile and wonder why, you see them speak 

and wonder what they say, you see them play and wish you 

could join in and so shorten time, which hangs so duily 


THE BEST THING IN LIFE 
—THAT HEARING GIFT 


is everything to you—it means participation instead of 


NATURELLE (KEar-skin Shade) 
‘*WRIST-BUTTON” ARDENTE, 


the originator of which is Mr. R. H. Dent, the well-known 
pioneer of individual ear fitting. “ ARDENTE” has proved 


COME IN AND ASK TO HEAR. 


FREE TEST, Consultation and Advice in confidence 
and with confidence. A test is far simpler than | test- 





Reports ” stating your requirements. 
FREE HOME TESTS ARRANGED. 





309 


successiul where ail else has failed—becauss ii is the only 
INDIVIDUAL method. This means that YOuR 
PARTICULAR CASE is SUITED—ACCORDING TO THE 
FORM AND DEGREE OF YOUR DEAFNESS—and YOU 
HEAR NATURALLY. TRUE TO TONE. With the strain re- 
moved, the hearing is improved, no matter whether it is just 
“hard of hearing” or so-called “ stone-deafness” and 


head-noises. 
You CAN HEAR 


if your deafness is due to Middle Ear (catarrh), Nerves 


upon you 

SCH EME DANGING. oe Coober Or attnon Geanee (head-noises), otosclerosis, ‘flu, fever (quinine), measles, 

MUSIC CHURCH SERVICE AND THOSE WHISPERED shock, hereditary. Senile, perforated or flabby drums, and 

WHAT BETTER ASIDES, 21 these CAN be yours again when the new ec Mg A ongoing Bann Atl Bl 
i ific method enables you again to HEAR. rs y ge q ee 

XMAS GIFT scienti YOURSELF about your deafness and the alleviation of your 

handicap. Having had wide experience, you can be sure of 


sympathetic understanding and help. 
THIS “ARDENTE” WAY (!S ENTIRELY DIFFERENT; 
UNCOPYABLE, AND GUARANTEED (Mr. Dent has no 


srnaun mas isolation, -and it is the simplest and most inconspicuous agents ee vee kun ues oe cane . 
PRESENTATION method which many Church Dignitaries, scientists, doctors, NO MA jog pen cna. {he old Ad “ae 
SCHEME and society leaders, as weil as men, women and children in foreign alms, usee or u nh rane 

; ail stations of life, acclaim “ wonderful.” It is the NEW ARDENTE ” SERVICE arangements are made for same. 


Chosen fer commendation by EVERY important Medical 
Paper and “ Truth.”’ 

Chosen for recommendation by leading Aurists. 
Hearing by Prof. Sir Ambrose Fleming, Kt., M 
F.R.S. (famous inventor of the wireless valve), and many 
deat Doctors. 


Ardente’s Latest Achievement !! 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED!!! 


M!R.H.OENT’S 
~\ 


Chosen for 
A., B.Se., 


seve gttaenett Street. ing eyes. All interviews fidential—ali corre 
BELFAST— under plain cover. If unab‘e ¢o call, send for “ Medical 4 


Ls 
FOR DEAF EARS 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


*phones: MAYFAIR 1380/1718. 
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BOWES, CAMBRIDGE 
_ FINE AND RARE BOOKS 


Just Ready. Catalogue 460 B. Recent purchases 
from Private Libraries and other sources. 


| BOOKS for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Illustrated List now ready. 








THE OLDEST BOOKSHOP IN ENGLAND. — 








ac Gada ns NaS Gnas haba Gas ta Gi nie ngs ate 
= . = i 

Everything for Booklovers and Students I 

I 





LAMLEY & CO., 


¥ 

{ The South Kensington Bookshop, 

j 1, 3 and 5 Exhibition Road, S.W. 7. 

3 Tel. Kensington 1276. 


A USEFUL GIFT FOR ANYTIME. 


A subscription for one or more new books to be sent 


Near South Kensington Station. 






F monthly to any address. Ask for our explanatory circular. 
= 
A list of Desirable Books for Presents, our me nthly list of new 
books free on application, 









| 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES NOW READY. ; 
OD RTA TTT IR TIER WI 


HOLLINGS’ BOOK SHOP 


BUYER and SELLER of RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, 
PRINTS and AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wic.1 


7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, 
N 
». 8104 HOLBORN. 


je of Lincoln’s’ Inn Fields) 
j ‘ 
Catalogues post free on application. 





(North sid 
Telegrams: “ OPUSCULE, LONDON.” Telephone; N 


Enquiries Solicited. 








BOOK BARGAINS 25% to 75% Discount 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
Write for Catalogues. 


HUDSON’S BOOKSHOP, 116 New St., BIRMINGHAM, 


ENGLAND. 











| | 
| BOOKS IN FINE APPAREL | 
| A good book in a Fine Binding is a gift of permanent i 
| value. Our Bound Bock Departmeni stocks all stan- | 
dard works in leather bindings, and we will gladly 
| give quotations for work in any style. Chocse books 

now for Christmas gifts, and let us bind them tastefully. 





| An Exhibition of Illustrated Books will be open during November 
| end December, and Christmas Cards and Calendars are on the 


Second Floor. 
JOHN LTD 











Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
Mayfair 3601, 


! Telephone: 








& EDWARD BUMPUS 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 | 








SONNE time | 


a; 


| SUPPOSE my motor travels take me over the Cotswold 
| average once a month, and always smile when | 
Parson's son taking a friend for a walk and meeting H 

a silk hat. ‘My friend wants to know why you work in a top hat?” 
The reply was: “ Because it is the usefullest ‘at as is. When lee 
gets un d wears un to church, and when 'e be too shabby | wea = 
at work out ‘ere, and whew | can’t wear un no longer | uses — bi 
a tater measure, and then when the bottom comes out of un hw a 
a stick in the ground and ‘angs my ‘at on it to scare away the A 


from my taters.”’ 
Well, I don’t wear a to 


ids on a 
think of the 
odge Wearing 


herein lies the application? 


: p hat e 
a wedding or a funeral now, and never did wear one, p ben 


lus a monocle 


and white spats, when calling on anyone to make a vy 
arrange a sale on premises or anything else. 


aluation or 


Nevertheless 
although 1 am _ not 
smart in my attire or 
in my classical know. 
ledge, | am smart in 
other ways. When re. 
turning from the Cots. 
wolds, the books col. 
lected reminded me 
that last week a 
special correspondent 
writing about the 
Lothian Library going 
to U.S Or auction 
says the cataloguing 
could have been done 
better in England 
than America. That 
may be, but my de. 
scriptions are alwa 
brief, and | secure the 
sales. On July 29th 
1929, I catalogued the 
Boccaccio in 77 
words, which was 
knocked down. for 
£1,000 over the £800 
reserve. Afterwards it 
was elaborately cata. 
logued elsewhere with 
5 pages of illustra. 
tions and 4} pages of 
letterpress, and no fewer than 1,769 words, and yet it failed to sell at 
£1,350. 1 maintain it is not elaborate catalogues that sell tho goods, 
Neither are insurance inventories better because of gilt edges or fine 
typing or binding. I do not excel at that, but I do in accuracy as to 
values. One such inventory contained an old refectory table (fre- 
quently illustrated) insured against fire and loss for £50, 1 sold ata 
sale on the premises at Cranborne, Old Windsor, about three years 
ago, for £1,280. At another call | heard that the Master in Lunacy 
had sanctioned the valuation of the contents of a house. Why not 
have your existing inventory checked and brought up to date? Experto 
crede. Fees moderate. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1. 


(Top of DOVER STREET.) 
5971-4, 








Gerr. 


The Story of Christmas has been published ‘in 
more than 640 languages by the British and | 
Foreign Bible Society. Last year another eleven | 
million of its printed messengers proclaimed the 
Saviour’s birth, and taught the angels’ song to | 
men of many colours and races. 


’Phone: 








However remote their dwellings, however barbaric 
their language, however poor their state, among 
them are found men of goodwill to whom the 
Eternal Gospel brings its saving power. Such 
learn to know the Christ-Child as their Emmanuel, | 
and to sing “ Glory to God in the Highest.” The 
Babe of Bethlehem is winning His universal 
throne. 


What present shall we offer Him to Whom ihe 
world owes so much >? None other deserves so | 
rich a gift. The Wise Men of old brought Him | 
gold, frankincense and myrrh. Wise men of © 
to-day will follow their example by sending the | 
good tidings of great joy to all people. 


The teaching of the Gospel is the necessary first 
step to the establishment of that Kingdom of | 
which there shall be no end. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 











146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. | 
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BLACKIE’S 
GIFT BOOKS 


TALES TALES FROM THE MOORS AND THE 
MOUNTAINS 


Traditional Tales of the Land of the Glens and the Bens 
gathered ard beautifully narrated by DONALD A. 
MACKENZIE. Frontispiece and two-colour wrapper from 
special designs of M. Msrepitu Witttams. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SEA AND FTS-WONDERS 


Anentrancing account of the sea in all its aspects—ro mantic, 
historic, physiographic,-the -fauna and flora, economic 
everything. A brilliantly written story of the wonders - 
the deep that will delight grown-ups and young people 
alike. Very fully illustrated in half-tcne and in line. By 
C¥RIL HALL. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALPINE FLOWERS 

| Txe Most Common ALPINE PLants oF SWITZERLAND, 
Austria, AND Bavaria. By DR. GUSTAV HEGI, lately 
Professor in the University of Munich. Authorized Trans- 
lation by Winirrep M. Deans, M.A., .Sc. With 30 
coloured and 8 black-and-white plates. Bound in cloth 
poards. Size 8}in. by 54in. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN 





Irs TraDITIONS AND Lore witH Otp-Tims Recipes. By | 


F. MARIAN MCNEILL. Strongly bound in buckram 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Miss McNeill hos written a most alluring book, which 
will provide matter for many a literary dissertation.”’— 
“ Morning Post.’ 


‘THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A re-set and amplified edition of THe Concise Dictionary, 
beautifully printed and beeutifully clear. With many 
useful addenda. 908 three-column pages Foolscap 4to, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s, 6d.-net;. half- 
Morocco, 16s. net. 


LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 


By JANET HEPWORTH. With numerous woodcuts by | 


W.H.R. Jounson. 3s. 6d. net; in special Art binding, 
5s. net. 


/GREAT FEATS OF MODERN 
ENGINEERING 


‘A very fully illustrated, fascinating account of modern | 


achievements. By E. FLAXMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME TRIUMPHS OF MODERN 
EXPLORATION 


By B. WEBSTER SMITH. Illustrated with photographs | 


and maps. 3s. 6d. net. 





STORY BOOKS jor BOYS AND GIRLS | 


By: PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
IN DEFIANCE OF THE BAN 
lilustrated by E. S. Hopcson. 6s. net. 
THE SENIOR CADET 


Illustrated by Row.Lanp Hitper. 5s. net. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 


THE LITTLE GREEN SCHOOL 
Illustrated by Frank E. Wires. 6s. net. 
By MICHAEL POOLE. 
BARNSTON’S BIG YEAR 
Illustrated by F. H. Warren. 58. net. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT 
TWO ON THEIR OWN 


Illustrated by Francis E. Hiney. 5s. net. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


Lavishly illustrated. 5s. net. 





BLACKIE’S BOY’S ANNUAL: Scheol—Sport— | 


Adventure—Hobbies 

Liberally lustrated in colour and black-and-white. 5s. net. 
BLACKIE’S GIRL’S ANNUAL: School—Games 
—Adventure—Handicraft 


Copiously illustrated. 5s. net. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL 


Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 





Mustrated Lists of Books suitable for presentation free on 
application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





Black’s 
New Books 





HUGH THOMSON 
His Art, His Letters, His Humour and His 
Charm. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN and WALTER 
JERROLD. Illustrated in colour and black 
and white. 25s net 





MINE EYES TO THE HILLS 
An Anthology of the Highland Forest 
Arranged by PATRICK R. CHALMERS. 


Illustrated in colour and black and white by 
V..R. BALFOUR-BROWNE. 21s net 








THE MYSTICISM OF 


PAUL THE APOSTLE 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER, D.Theol., 
D.Med., D.Phil., Strasbourg. 21s net 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND 
Vols. Il. and Ill. The Age of Mercantilism. 
By E. LIPSON, M.A. The 2 vols., 30s net 











WATER-COLOUR GUIDANCE 


For the Student, the Amateur and the 
Occasional Colourist. 

By J. HULLAH BROWN. _IIlustrated in 
colour and black and white. 12s 6d net 














ANCIENT GREEK, ROMAN 
AND BYZANTINE COSTUME 


and Decoration, including Cretan Costume. 


By MARY G. HOUSTON. Illustrated in 
colour and black and white. 10s 6d net 


ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE 


18th CENTURY 
Drawn by IRIS BROOKE and described by 
JAMES LAVER. | Illustrated in colour and 
black and white. 6s net 


IVAN THE FOOL and Other Tales 
By LEO TOLSTOY. Translated by Mr. and 
Mrs. AYLMER MAUDE. Illustrated in 
colour and black and white by NORMAN 
TEALBY. 7s 6d net 


THE BIRDS OF THE AIR 


or, British Birds in their Haunts. 


By ALLEN W. A. SEABY. _ Frontispiece in 
colour and | 34 illustrations by the Author. 
Is net 














DOGS OF TO-DAY 
By MAJOR HARDING COX, LL.B., 
F.Z.S. With 60 full-page illustrations in 


photogravure. 5s net 





4 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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"The New Edition of 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPFEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
10 vols., cloth, £10 net; half morocco, £17 108. net. 
There is no more Authoritative Encyclopedia published. 
Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT says: —‘I brought myself up on 
*Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ which is the best thing extant of its 
size. The new edition thereof is one of my latest joys.” 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOP-EDIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


New Edition. 3 vols., cloth, £3 net; half-morocco, £6 net. 

A: History, critical and biographical, of Authors in the English 
Tongue trom the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with 
Specimens of their Writings, Llustrated with 300 portraits 


and facsimiles, 
CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


New Edition. 1006 pages, cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, £1 10s. net. 
Dealing with many thousand celebrities of all nations, from 
the remotest times to the present day; with cepious  biblio- 
graphies and pronunciations of the more difficult names, 


Popular Edition, 5s. net. 
CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY 
Comprising the 


words in use from the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Day. Compiled — by 
ALEXANDER Warrack, M.A., with an Introduction and a Dialect 
Map by WILLIAM Grant, M. Oe Literary Director and Editor 
of the “ Scottish National Dictionary.’ 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 


Pronouncing. Explanatory. Etymological. 
Thoroughly Revised Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Quarter-Bound, 108, 6d. net; half-morocco, 17s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND 
THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES 
By Garetn H. Browninc. 
First Series, 10s. 6d. net; Second Series, 10s. 6d. net. 
Each with 50 full-page illustr: ations in colour, by M. C. PoLrarn. 
Scottish Country Life says: “ The coloured plates are alone 
worth much more than the price of the book.’ 


BRITAIN'S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 
3y A. LanpseorouGH Tomson. 
Witi introduction by Sir J. 
Drawings in Colour | by G. RANKIN. 
The Times says: ‘*‘ Admirable coloured plates. 
accurate, ‘ life-like and effective.’ 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 
5 foes a simple method cf Identification. 
Ry J. Boraston. 7s. 6d. net. 
ay 91 Coloured Plates representing 139 Hirds, and the 
Eges of atv the British Breeding Birds. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS py H. Mortimer Batten. 7s. 6d. net. 


Hlustrated by Warwick ReynoLps. 


VICTORIANS ALL! By. Viora Masson. 38. 6d. net. 
A volume of delightful personal reminiscences ef Dickens, 
Thackeray, Carlyle, Browning, Florence Nightingale, R. L. 
Stevenson, and other great Victorians, ‘ Fragrant in its charm 
and simplicity.”-—Guardian. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
With attractive dust covers in colour, and charmingly illustrated. 
THREE JOLLY CADETS by Escorr Lynn. 
A Tale of the Royal Military Academy, 
THE TARLETONS IN BRITTANY 


By May Barpwin. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Story of a holiday which is full of interest and adventure. 


FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM by Davin Krr. 38. 6d. net. 
A Story of the Tirol. 

DEB OF SEA HOUSE By Exvsix J. Oxennam. 38. 6d. net. 
Girls will be pleased to renew acquaintance with ‘ Deb.” 
D°ARCY MINOR By D. Srarieton. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Tale of St. Martin's. 
THE CHALET SCHOOL AND JO 
By E. M. Brent-Dyrr. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘Jo” has established herself as a firm favourite with all who 
have followed the fortunes of the Chalet School. 


BRIONY—CALLED ‘“ SQUIBS ” 
By Anne MACDONALD, 
A fascinating Story for the younger people, 

NOTABLE NOV ELS. 
THE SMALL DARK MAN By Mavrice Warsn. 
Author of “The Key Above the Door.’ 

The Spectator says: ‘One of the freshest books it has ever 
been our joy to read.”’ 

THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 
By Maurice Watsn. 
Dear Mr. Walsh,- ! 
to give you three cheers.—Yours 
BARRIE., 

WHILE RIVERS RUN By Maverck Warsn. 
Punch says: ‘“‘A story whose characters are glorioi aay alive. 

KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS 
By WInTFRED DuKe. 3s. 6d. net. 

As a study of Charles Edward, it is admirable.”—-7imes. 

SCOTLAND’S HEIR: Wae’s Me for Prince Chariie 
By Wuisirrep Duxr. 3s. 6d. net. 
* One of the finest n the lan gu age. 


SIR me Ross. 
THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER 


$y Joun Foster. . 
Deals with the entrancing period of ‘ The 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
London and Edinburgh. 





25s. net. 


ArtuuR THomson, and 132 


The birds are 





5s. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 


_ 28. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 
am enamoured of your book, and stop 
sincerely, (Signed) J. M, 


6d. net. 


” 


historical novels 


3s. 6d. net. 
Forty-Five.’ 
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Rooks for Ae ts, 


The Best Christmas Books 
will be found at 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB. 


Readers are requested to write for 
our Christmas Catalogue, which con- 
tains a selection of books most suitable 
for presents. The descriptive notes 
will be found helpful in making a 
choice. 

Town parcels delivered free by 

our motors to addresses within 


15 miles. Country parcels of £2 
and over are sent carriage free. 





THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 
42 Wigmore Street, London, W.|1. 
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THE NEW SURVEY OF LONDON LIFE 
AND LABOUR Volume Two 
J_ondon Industries (1). Clothing—Engineering 
— Building — Furniture — Dock Labour — 
Domestic Service—Boots and Shoes. 17s. 6d. 


PAPERS ON GOLD AND THE PRICE 
LEVEL 
By Sir Josrau STAMP, G.B.E, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN CURRENCY AND THE 
REGULATION OF ITS VALUE : 
By Epwin CANNAN, Emeritus Professor of 


Political Economy in the University of Lowa 
$e 


THE THEORY OF PROTECTION AND 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
By Minait Manoiiesco, Roumanian Minister 
of Industry and Trade. 2s. 6d. 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND JUDICIAL 
AUTONOMY IN THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

3y Hecror Huctes, KC, 9s. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN 
THE UNITED STATES: A Study in Industrial 
Organisation. 

By E. D, McCartum, M.A. Maps and Cu 
s. 6d. 





P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
14 GREAT SMITH ST... WESTMINSTER 


oH CS SPIRE | 3B 
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a ‘Ss. P. C. K. List 


A New “ Christian Year ” 


WE SUNDAYS OF MAN’S LIFE 


* An Anthology for the Sundays and Holy Days of 
, the Christian Year. 
Gathered by A. E. SMITH and W. J. FERRAR. Cloth boards, 
6s.; buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d.; fine grain leather, 10s. 6d, net. 


(Nearly every English poct of fame is here represented. An 
Santhology of ¢ xquisite verse gathered with unerring skill and literary 
taste which will be treasured more and more as the years pass. 
An ideal gift-book at this season), 
Mr. R. Ellis Roberts in The Guardian write “An extraordinarily 
readable, truly devout book. 


DIGGING UP BIBLICAL HISTORY 
Recent Archeology in Palestine and its bearing on the Old 
Testament narratives. Volume II. The Croall Lectures for 


1928-29 amplified. 

By J. GARROW DUNCAN, B.D.. Director of Excavations in 
Babylonia, Egypt and Palestine. With numerous illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. Illuminates the Bible narrative. The illustrations 
are excellent. 


“ARCHBISHOP BERNARD, PROFESSOR, 
PRELATE, AND PROVOST 

By the Rey. ROBERT H, MURRAY, Litt.D. With two 
portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Times Literary Supple ment says: ‘‘ Dr. Murray has written a sound 
and balanced biography.’ 


CHRISTUS VICTOR 
An Historical Study of the Three Main Types of the Idea of the 
Atonement. 
By GUSTAF AULEN, Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
University of Lund. Authorised translation by A. G. Hesert, 
6s. net. 




















Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
And of all baciebeee Lists post free. 





‘New SHELDON PRESS Books| 





NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
By MARGARET SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., Author of “An Intro- 


duction to the History of Mysticism.” 12s. 6d. net. 
Evelyn Underhill in the Spectator says: ‘ An original contribu of 
great importance to the history of relig ious thought.’ j 


THE STORY OF THE LINER 
By G. G. JACKSON. With a coloured frontispiece and 60 half- 


tone illustrations. 6s. net. 
This book tells the story of liners from the earticst days right up to 








STUDIES IN EARLY MYSTICISM IN THE | 


the giaut Cunarder which we hope will regain the Atlantic record. A | 


book for all who are interested in ships. 





Essays in Folk-lore selected from the writings of R. L. GALES. 

5s. net. 
The lightness of toueh, scholarship, and width of sympathy revealed 
in these essays combine to make a book which shéukt give pleasure to 
those who love old-world beautiful things 


FICTION 
MERRY DANCE An Old- fashioned Story 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE. ‘ 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
A complete list, with coloured plates, gratis and post free: 
Ask for these Titles. 

THE VOYAGE TO VINELAND. By Wray Hunt. 5s. A fine 
story of the Norseman. 

THE ADVENTURE OF JACK-A-LANTERN. By S. Wacker. 
4s. 6d. Hairbreadth escapes of an English boy in France during 
the Revolution. 

THE FIRST PRINCESS MARGARET. By EL. K. Seti-Smite. 
3s. 6d. The story of St. Margaret of Scotland. 

THE YELLOW BEETLE. By A. B. Suertock. 3s, 6d. A breath- 
less hunt in fast ships, racing cars and aircraft. 

THE SILENT ZONE. By C. W. C. Drury. 3s. 6d. An exciting 
story of a destroyer sent to solve a wireless mystery. 

THREE ROMAN PENNIES. By M. M. B. Hictam. 3s. 6d. An 
unusual and fascinating tale. 

A COUNTESS AT SCHOOL. By FE. M. Crannon, 2s. 6d. A 


boarding-school story. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, Northumberland Avenue, 


London, w.C. 2. AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








| 








FOLLOWING THE. DRUM 
By THE HON. SIR JOHN W. FORTESCUE, 
K.C.V.0., LL.D. D.Litt, 8/6 net 


Brilliant Military essays by a famous historian. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 
IN SINAI 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS IHus. 15/- net 


“The most delightful of medern books upon the Near 
Bast.”-—The Observer. 


CHANCES AND CHANGES 
By LORD LATYMER 1076 net 
* Quiet and casual though it be, is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the old squireocratic England, which 
has crumbled before our eyes.”.—Sunday Times. 


AN OXFORD NOTE BOOK 


By A. L. MAYCOCK 10/6 net 
With illustrations from old woodcuts. 
“Many of the mest intimate lovers of Oxford never saw 
all that Oxford has to show from within until they obeyed 
the behest of this scholarly contributor to Maga.” 
B. Osborn in The Morning Post 


MADAMPUR 
By AL CARTHILL 15/- net 
Author of “The Lost Dominion.” 
The experiences of a District Officer in Madampur in 
India. 


PARA HANDY AND OTHER 
TALES 


By The Late NEIL MUNRO 7/6 net 
An omnibus velume of this author's humorous writings 
published for the first time. 


THE POETRY OF NEIL MUNRO 
With Preface by JOHN BUCHAN 5/- net 
A volume of this famous author's verse collected for the 
first time. 
MY DEEDS AND MISDEEDS 
By A NAVAL WIFE 7/6 net 


“The pages sparkle . . . the matter enthrals . . . her 
book spells happiness. ‘Felicite’ is her name and she 
exhales-the breath of Spring.”’—The Western Mail. 


FICTION 7/6 net 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PERFUME OF AMBER 
By H. VIVIAN HAMILTON 
‘[t.seems both an epitome of the world’s wit and a gentle 


ana of everything literary and human.” 


—Western Mail. 


KING CHARLES & MR. PERKINS 
‘ By A. C. WRATISLAW 

“Mr, A. C. Wratislaw’s first novel is as gay, scholarly and 

unpretending a piece of historical burlesque as you could 

wish to encounter.’’—Punch. 


THE £200 MILLIONAIRE 
By WESTON MARTYR 
Author of “The Southseaman.” 
* One cannot expect a better book of short stories to be 
published this y var.” -Bristol Times & Mirror. 


+ T la hl Te TAY 
THE VIRTUOUS VAMP 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON 
Authes of “The Lunatic at Large,” ** Colonel Dam,” ete. 
‘Ursula Dolling, the litle girl who played such an amus- 
ing part in ‘Cclonel Dam’ reappears. . . . I hope that 
the budding novelist will grow up very slowly and that 
Mr. Clouston will continue to guide a career which so 
many of his readers will be eager to follow.”"—Punch. 


STILL _A BEST SELLER 
MAUD DIVER’S 
SHIPS OF YOUTH 


A modern romance of leve and marriave in India. 


Wm. BLACKWOOD & SONS Ltd., 


15 George Street. 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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Your Bookseller will 


show you these 


COUNTRY LIFE books 





THE MEN OF 


| JUST OUT 





THE LAST FRONTIER 


By GREY OWL 
35 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Hunting and trapping in N.W. Canada; tales of. the trail, 
Indian and animal lore and, crowning all, the saving of 
the Beaver from extinction. 





THE ROMANCE OF 
SOHO 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, 
F.S.A. 
16 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
“Tt is the little people who make such a book attractive 
Ser it is they more than the great who keep alive the 
little streets of the Soho of the past.”—VJimes Lit. Supp. 





PENNY FARTHING 


By RICHARD BALL 
Pencil Drawings by G. D. ARMOUR 
10s. 6d. Edition-de-Luxe, 2 gns. 


Primarily a story of racing, in reality “ Penny Farthing ” 
is much more. It is a tale of the lure of horse breeding, 
of the ups and downs, the ins and outs, the “ chances”; 
and told with that clarity and sincerity for which the 
author of “ Broncho” and “ Hounds Will Meet... ” 
is already so well known. 














PUREFOY LETTERS, 1735-1753. 
G. Exanp, -F.S.A. 


Two vols, Royal 8vo, with 28 plates, Map and Pedigree. 


CHRISTMAS POEMS. By Joun Drinkware, 
With Illustrations by Ernest H. Sneparp, 
Foolscap 4to,: 2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by 


£2 2s. net, 








ns 


DOROTHY’S WEDDING: A Tale of Two 





Villages. By Ernen Sripewick, 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

RUSSIA IN THE NAME OF GOD. A novel 
from the German of VLADIMIR BRENNER. Preface 
by the Right Reverend Bishop Bury. 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 








TAKE TWO FROM ONE: A Farce in Three 
Acts. By G. and M. Martinez Srerra, in an 
I-nglish version by HELEN and HARLey GRANVILLE- 
BARKER. | 
Cloth, 3s. Gd. net; wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 


KING HEROD: A Nativity Play. By Mary D. 
Stocks. Illustrated by Winirrep M, Git, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL. By A. D. Mipptetoy 
(of the University Museum, Oxford). 


An account of the food, habits and spread of this new menace 
to British Forestry and Agriculture. 


Cloth, with 8 plates, 4s. 6d. net. 


44 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 








Cr. S8vo. 
































A FISHERMAN’S 
ANGLES 


By PATRICK R. CHALMERS 
24 Drypointt by NORMAN WILKINSON 
335. 
“Tt is nothing but a compliment to say of Mr. Chalmers’s 
delightful book that it will be treasured as much for 
Mr. Wilkinson’s drypoints as for the author’s prose.” 
—News Chronicle. 





MARSH & MUDFLAT 


By Major K. DAWSON 
Drypoints by WINIFRED AUSTEN, R.E. 
15s. 
. a delightful hook of reminiscences by a keen shot, 


and the text is admirably supported by sixteen etchings 
by Winifred Austen, R.E.”—Sphere. 


ae 





SOMETHING IN THE 
CITY 


By COLLIN BROOKS 
(Assistant Editor, “ Financial News.”) 
Ss. Od. 


A popular account of Finance and Commodity Markets. 





Prospectuses sent on request. 








20 TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


. . . AND AFTER 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY (author of ** Wisdom of the 
Gods " and ** Towards the Stars”). 400 pages. 24 illus- 
trations. In this fearless exposure the author sums up 
his five years’ experiences in intensive physical research. 


10/6 net. 


THE WET PARADE 


By UPTON SINCLAIR (author of ‘‘ Oil” and * The 
Jungle"). A strong, daring novel—his best since “ Oil. 


7/6 net. 








A SPRIGHTLY FIRST NOVEL, 


VIRGIN’S PROGRESS 


By EVE. ELIZIN. The story of an unscrupulous little 
person who, from the age of 13, determines to get every- 
thing she can out of men without giving them anything but 
sweet looks and a few kisses in return. 7/6 net. 


800 MERRY STORIES 


Compiled, edited, and indexed by M. G. FROST. . More. 


than 20 laughs a penny and no chestnuts. 3/6 net. 


AN OMNIBUS THRILLER 
of Murder and Mystery 


1,024 pages. 300,000 words. Contains four long novels 
by RANGER GULL, FERGUS HUME, FLORENCE 
WARDEN, and GUY THORNE. 7/6 net. 











T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., 
24-26 WATER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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peBeIeHIOASS LOA ROE EO 


sHAKESPEARE— 
AND 
THAT CRUSH 4 


Being Angela’s Guide to English 
Literature. 
By RICHARD DARK 
Pictures by DERRICK 
4s. 6d. 


@ “This enchanting book. You will laugh almost as 
much at the illustrations a at the text.”—Everyman. 


oat 7 ope ry 


Ovoatche 5 
q Uncle and nephew will Q 0 
meet here on common ground i 


in this diverting reminder of ington 
their youthful “ howlers.” : 


2s. 6d. 








net. 









adorned & 
Thoma. : 


Derrick, 
# Categ 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
NINE NINES or NOVENAS 
from a Chinese Litany of 
Odd Numbers. 

Pictures by DERRICK 
6s. net. 


GA partnership of two inimitable artists in Satire. 
These eighty-one rules of conduct with their eighty-one 
illustrations are certain to “gee cighty-one explosions 
of laughter. 


net. 








THE LOVER'S MANUAL 
. OF 
By TE. PHILLIPS BARKER, D.Litt. 
Illustrated by A. R. THOMSON 
10s. 6d. net. 
G A version, line for line, in the style of Pope, 


essentially modern in spirit and compact of wit. 


THE WAITING-ROOM 

Poems by IRENE PETCH 
With a Foreword by st. JOHN ADCOCK 

Late a Bn “The Bookman.” 

. 6d. net. 

G “Her feeling is pe is interesting and her own... 
she handles words with the sensitiveness of a true 
craftsman.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 








—— 
Illustrated by Martan ALLEN. ¢ LAURENCE HOU SMAN 
; 4s. 6d. net. MARIAN ALLEN 
f “A book which the world HUGH CHESTERMAN 
has long wanted In it is I. A. G. STRONG 
every nursery rhyme you have 
ever heard of, and each con- 2 
nected by limpid and enchant- Q 
ing text with the 
—The Daily ? 


ACKWOOD 
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ete. 


other.” P 
Mail, 


BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD 


Of all Booksellers 
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we CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR 


——NASH & GRAYSON—-, 


THE APES OF GOD 
By WYNDHAM LEWIS 


On its first publication in a limited edition, at three guineas, this 
book was the subject of such heated public controversy that it has 


been decided to reissue it at a more reasonable price to meet the 
extraordinary public demand, 10s. 6d. 


THE FARO TABLE 
or, The Gambling Mothers 
By CHARLES SEDLEY 


With a Foreword by BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


STEPHEN GRAHAM: “A real discovery.” 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS: “It is - 7s. 6d. 


SECRETS OF THE CAUCASUS 


By ESSAD-BEY 
Author of Blood and Oil in the Orient 


priceless. 


ROSITA FORBES in the SUNDAY TIMES: “ An exciting and 
amusing story of incredible things that re tity happened . of 
love and blood-feuds . . . of the slave trade which prov ided 


this exiled son 


” 


concubines and eunuchs for Turkish harems 
of a Caucasian oil magnate writes in dramatic a on. 


COLIN STILL in the SUNDAY EXPRESS: “ Makes fascinating 


reading.” 15s. 


NAPOLEON OF THE SNOWS 
By Major-Gen. Sir JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal Viscount ALLENBY 


A brithant and 
Sir John Adye 
inner workings of the 
known. 


scholarly account of Napoleon’s Marengo Campaign. 
has exposed, with extraordinary penetration, the 
greatest military mind the world has ever 

Illustrated, 21s. 


By FREDERICK LORT-PHILLIPS 
Vice-President of the London Zoological Society, 1906 
OBSERVER: “ He has an excellent eye for the objective, and few 
travellers have becn more successful in winnowing from their books 


what was interesting ‘only to thems selves, “or so stout a volume, 
it makes remarkably quick reading Illustrated, 21s, 


IN THE TRACK OF THE 
CRUSADERS 


Overland with a rucksack to Jerusalem 
By EVERT BARGER 
With an Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM 


MORNING POST: 
book full of vivid p: 


‘ Core lially 
ures of the 


commended as an unusual travel- 
ancient habitations of men.” 


Illustrated. 15s. 


PLEASE TAKE ME NEXT TIME 


By PERCY COLSON 
Author cf 1] Hope They Won't Mind 


In this delightful volume of travel in France and hy aly, Mr. Colson 
conjures up many a c¢ slonsful picture of thin: well seen, well 
loved and tully comprehended. Iii ustrated, 12s. 6d, 


EMPEROR AND MYSTIC 


Alexander I of Russia 
rg FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


The Comedy of Catherine the Creat, etc. 


eadable book. No 


Author of 


OBSERI ER : “A_ most biography could be 


fuller of _— lems.” 
YUNDAY TIMES: “ Very Russian, it all reads kke a my ste ry 
story.” Illustraicd, 21s, 


TOLD BY DIGGER 
To JOHN P. DAVIS 


(The Autobiography of a Doz.) 


A freshly told tory, with a real true-hearted and un ders anding 
love of dogs, based on a series of sketeces which hav recently 
been a very popular feature in the AJORNING P OST. 


Iilustrated. 3s. 6d, 
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THE ENGLISH 
ARE THEY HUMAN? 


G. J. RENIER 
3rd Impression 
“The book is full of wit and keen perception.” 
Henry W. Nevinson—Weck-end Review. 


“A book packed with wit and wisdom.” 
Francis Birrell—New Statesman. 


“Fe has writien an excellent book.” 
E. M. Forster—The Spectator. 


“His is a book which no English gentleman's library 
should be without.” 
Gerald Gould—News Chronicle. 


“This book will be read by thousands with approval, 
amusement, gratitude and esteem.” , 
Harold Nicolson—Evening Standard. 


7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 
and 


HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


HERBERT DINGLE, D.Sc. 
Author of “ Modern Astrophysics.” 
“ Admirably lucid; the work of a forceful and original 


mind remarkably immune from the usual vices of 
specialisation.” —Yorkshire Post. 


“Tam fascinated by your book. ... 1 write to express 

my appreciation and hope that the book will find as 

wide a circulation as Eddington and Jeans have.” 
—Sir Oliver Lodge. 


6s. 


REVELATIONS 
of a 
SOVIET DIPLOMAT 
By GRIGORY BESSEDOVSKY 


Sometime. Soviet Chargé d’Aftaires at Paris and repre- 
sentative of the S.S. Republic of the Ukraine in Warsaw, 
Vienna and Tokyo. 


7s. Od. 


FORSAKEN 
By STEPHEN BOWEN 


“An aspect of the war that has hitherto been insuffi- 
ciently presented is frankly exposed in this record of the 
experiences of a priest who fought in the ranks and 
returned with the faith of a life-time irretrievably 
broken. A painful book; but a human document reveal- 
ing with poignant intensity the inner conflict which war 
involves for all men who are by temperament incapable 
of living on the surface.’—Sunday Express. 


7s. Od. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD. 





<a 


From MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC. 


Collected Papers by the late CUTHBERT HAMILTON N 
D.Litt., LL.D., Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the Uae NER 
Oxford. Edited with a Memoir by the Very Rev. H. N Rare 
Dean of Bocking, and a Portrait. Cloth, 8s. 6d. (Post 6¢ TE, 
The late Professor ‘Turner was well known as one of the most } 
Church historians of recent times. he essays in this volum wos. 
together his judgments on the main problems of Church Order : 8 
emerged in the early centuries and as they affect our position ‘tod x 
The Dean of Bocking contributes 2 charming Memoir of Prof —— 


SAINTS AND HEROES OF THE” 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By the Rev. C. P. 8. CLARKE, M.A., Prebendary of Salishy 
Author of Hveryman’s Book of Saints, A Short History of ie 
Christian Church, etc, With ton Illustrations. Cloth, 63. (Post 6d) 
“‘ Charming caineos. . The collection coutl hardly have Ned 
bettered; it gives evidence of much careful research and discrimination” 
—Guardian, 


PERSONALITY AND HOLY COMMUNION, 


A Fresh Approach to the Eucharist. By the Rev. D. 8. Guy 
B.D., Canon Emeritus of Ripon. With an Introduction by the 
Archbishop of York. 5s. (Post 4d.) 

“It will be found to contain many suggestive thovghts. . . . Nothin 
is offered to the reader that has not passed through the crucible of the 
writer’s experience—which is, after all, the supreme test of a devotional 
work.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


By the Rev. P. T. R. KIRK, Director-General of the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship, and Vicar of Christ Church, Westminster, 
Boards, 3s. 6d. (Post 4d.) 

An attempt to show how Christienity may sclve the various problems 
social and sociological, which confront us at the present day. y 
‘*Mr. Kirk has written an invigorating and encouraging hook for al] 

who are striving to brirg the Kingdom of God amongst, men.” 
—Chureh of England Newspaper, 


CHRISTMAS TO CANDLEMAS. 


A Book of Verses and Stories about the Joyful Forty Days, 
By the Rev. J. ALICK BOUQUET, Chaplain of All Saints’ 
Hospital, Eastbourne. With a Preface by Bisnop Cranpier and 
seven Illustrations in Colour by Dorotuy I. ADAMSON. Coloured 
Picture Boards, 2s. 6d. (Post 2d.) 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 


28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, London, W.1; 
and 9 High Street, Oxford. 

















WISHART 


LIFE OF A SEAMAN 


THOMAS COCHRANE 
10th EARL OF DUNDONALD 
by 

E. G. TWITCHETT 
ROBERT LYND says: ‘This admirably written book 
bas carefully set forth the facts of a fascinating story.” 
CLENNEL WILKINSON says: ‘One of the keenest 
and liveliest biographical studies I have read for a long 
time.” 
“SATURDAY REVIEW ” says: ‘ Eminently readable, 
as well as scholarly, account of one of the most extra- 
ordinary careers.”’ 
“THE TIMES ” says: “This excellent biography . . .” 
WILSON POPE says: “ Marryatt at his very best and 
in terms of actuality.” 
“PUNCH ” ’ays: ‘ My only regret is that here in one 
volume is material . for three.” 


12s. 6d. Illustrated. 


WOLVES OF THE CHANNEL 
b 
W. manent JOHNSON 


“ An amazing book of men—at a distance.” 
—S. P. B. Mais in Phe Bookman. 


“A book full of real, full-blooded adventure stories 
that are also true records of historical fact.”—Hveryman. 


15s. Illustrated. 


PARADOX, KING 
by 


PIO BAROJA 
Translated by NEVILL BARBOUR 


A masterly satire by the greatest living Spanish novelist, 
and a witty criticism of democratic ideals. 


6s. 
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N 
At G.H.Q. 


by Brig.-Gen. Jon CHarTeRIs, C.M.G., D.S.0. 





Cassell 
@ 








“A very shrewd commentary on the War from 
the Inner Sanctuary.”—Times. “A notebook for 
future historians that should not be ignored.” 
—Sphere 12/6 net 


Cranmer by Hivatre Bettoc 


A-striking picture of the man and his times, marked 
by all the author’s vigour of thought and felicity 
of phrase. 15/- net 


Afterthoughts 
by PRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK 


Written from a richly stored memory and a mind 
alert in retrospect, these remarkable reminiscences 
reveal much about persons and events of the last 
fifty years, Illustrated. 18/- net 


From Piano to Forte 
by Marx Hampourc 


“Great figures of music appear with welcome and 
intimate frequen¢y in this fascinating book.”— 
Evening Standard. Illustrated. 18/- net 


The Taint of the Romanovs 


by Princess CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


With inside knowledge of that tragic Royal Family 
the author explains the real reason for its fall. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net 


Home from the Sea 

by Capt. Str Artuur Rostron 

Late Commodore of the Cunard Flect. 
“A Jong, vivid and interesting story.”—Sphere. 
“Lively reminiscences.”—Daily Telegraph. “ They 
radiate all the qualities of the man_himseli.”— 
Sunday Refercez Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


. e 
Venus Rising from the Sea 
by ARNOLD BENNETT 
Sauvage Edition. Illustrated by FE. 
McKnight ‘<auffer with 8 full page pictures 
stencilled in colour, Hand-made paper; bound in 
buckram, 350 copies, 325 for world sale. £5 5s. net. 


La Belle 


7/6 Novels. 


THE ROAD 


Warwick Deeping 
Ernest Raymond MARY LEITH 
Compton Mackenzie OUR STREET 
Andre Gide 


Sigrid Undset 


TWO SYMPHONIES 


THE WILD ORCHID 


Second Impression. 8/6 net. 


E. Barrington 
THE TRISH BEAUTIES 


MIRAMAR 





W. B. Trites 
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BURNS & OATES 
Gift Books 


RES 
LONELY TRAVELLER 


A NOVEL 
By DOREEN SMITH 


With charm and sympathy the author describes 
the events which lead Virginia to her destiny. 
Cr. 8vo. 350 pp. 7 


TWENTY-FOUR 
VAGABOND TALES 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


Original stories of travels and adventures among 
original people. 
Fcap 8vo. 198 pp. 5/- 
i 


SOME CATHOLIC 
NOVELISTS 


THEIR ART AND OUTLOOK 
By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE 


Essays on seven well-known Catholic writers. 
Demy 8vo. 230 pp. Illus. 7/6 


THE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


In 3 vols., each with a Photogravure Portrait. 


Vols. I and Hl, Poetry; Vol. III, Prose. 
Demy 8vo. 6th Edition. Vols. sold singly at 7/6 each 


EVOLUTION AND 
THEOLOGY 


THE PROBLEM OF MAN’S ORIGIN 
By the Rev. E. C. MESSENGER, Ph.D. 


This book is the result of much original research, 
and coniains material not found in any other work. 


Demy 8vo. 308 pp. 12/6 


A HISTORY OF 
PRIOR PARK COLLEGE 


AND ITS FOUNDER, BISHOP BAINES 
By the Rev. Brother J. S. ROCHE, B.A. 


A story of noble ideais and heroic strivings. 
Demy 8vo. 320 pp. Hllus. Cloth 15/- and Half- 
Leather 22/- 


THROUGH THE EAST 
TO ROME 


By the Rev. G. J. MACGILLIVRAY, M.A. 


Author of “ Father Vernon and his Critics,” ‘* The 
Way of Life,” ete. 
Describes the author’s pilgrimage in search of the 
Truth. 
Cr. 8vo. 288 pp. 6/- 


SAINT HUGH OF 
LINCOLN 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON 


A Biography of the Founder of Engiand’s most 
beautiful Cathedral. 
Cr. 8vo. 237 pp. 6/- 


Send for illustrated Christmas List. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 
43 Newgate St., E.C.1, & 129 Victoria St., S.W.1 
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Some Suggestions for Christmas 


THE WAVES 


The New Novel by 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Second Impression. 7s. 6d. 
“ We have borrowed, for a moment, the lamp 
of genius, and by its light may read the secrets 
of our private universe.” 
‘GERALD Buttett in New Statesman. 
“The finest flower of Mrs. Woolf’s admitted 
genius.” Dublin Evening Post. 
The Uniform Edition 
THE VOYAGE OUT 
NIGHT AND DAY 
JACOB’S ROOM 
MRS. DALLOWAY 
THE COMMON READER 
TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 
A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 


5s. each volume 


* 


THE HOGARTH 
LETTERS 


make original Christmas cards 


ls. each 


No. 1. By E. M. FORSTER 
A Letter to Madan Blanchard 


No. 2. By VISCOUNT CECIL 
A Letter to an M.P. 


No. 3. By ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
A Letier to a Sister 


* 
THE EDWARDIANS 


A cheap edition of the famous novel by 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
3s. 6d. 


By the same author 


ALL PASSION SPENT 
7s. 6d. 


Second Impression. 
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THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BURNS 


Edited by J. pe Lancey Fercuson. 2 vols. 30/- net. 


“‘. . This Edition is likely to hold the field for many a long 
year to come . . . The work, as an authority for the -text 
of the greater part of Burns’ prose which it does give, jg” 
as good as anything could make it... ”—Times Literary 
Supplement, 


EDMUND BURKE 
By R. H. Murray, 15/- net. 


bod - It would have heen impossible to find any writer 


better qualified to_provide us with a study ef Burke’s life 
and thought than Dr. Murray. . ”’—Sunday Times. 


THE LEAGUE COMMITTEE AND 
WORLD ORDER 
By H. R. G. Greaves. 


“ 


14/- net. 


. . It is a brilliant performance . .”—Sunday Referee, 
“. . Such a book was badly needed . .”’—Spectator, 


CONINGSBY 


By BenjAMIN Disraett. With an introduction by 
AnprRE Mavrots, (iVerld’s Classics.) 2/- net, 






















































Just Published 


F. M. KIRCHEISEN’S 


great Life of 


Translated by 
Henry St Lawrence 


The last word in Napoleonic 
scholarship. Indispensable to 
students and enthralling to the 
general reader 


16 plates and 3 maps 
One Volume demy 8vo 780 pages 30s 


GERALD HOWE 


Write to 23 Soho Square WI for prospectus 
and Gerald Howe’s complete catalogue 
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GHOST 
STORIES 











Acknowledged Supreme of their Kind 
@ “Dr. James has long 


The Mlleeted been acknowledged a 

master of his craft; 
unrivalled at his best, 
for consistent merit never 


approached. 
—SPECTATOR. 


31 stories 
650 pages 
8/64 

A Christmas Selection 


Russian Waters 

By NICHOLAS POLUNIN. With a Foreword by JOHN 
BUCHAN. 10/6f 
The author shipped to the White Sea as a seaman in a timber 
boat, and, in spite of prohibition, got ashore. Apart from the 
intense interest of the Russian entries, the book will delight all 
who love the tang of the sea and the rough company of sailors. 


DeM DJIAMES 


PROVOST OF ETON 





Wanderings in Greece - 
BuF. S. BURNELL, Author of “ Rome.” Illustrated. 7/67 


“A wealth of information assembled with the skill of the prac- 
tised scholar. . As useful to take on the Acropolis as. it is 
pleasant to read three thousand miles away. 


—Times Literary Supplement. 
The Englishman 
By Professor W. MACNEILE DIXON. 6/- 


“Few of the portraits have the charm and substance of Mr, 
Dixon's. "—Manchester Guardian. 


Within Four Walls (of German Prisons ) 
By Major M. C. €. HARRISON and Capt. H. A. 
CARTWRIGHT. Drawings by Capt. Cartwright. 10/67 
“A breathless account of the fun, as well as the cruelties, of a 
German prison camp. Capt. Cartwright’s illustrations possess 
real humour.’ ‘—Everyman. 


Recollections of a Prisoner of War | 


By LORD PHILLIMORE, M.C. 10/67 
“One of the jolliest books of its kind. He recounts his experi- 
ences with the utmost good humour, and gives exciting details of 
several escapes." —Evening Standard. 


i. The Unconventional Garden 


By SIR ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 10/6f 


This is the second impression of a delightful book on plants and 
shrubs, by one of the foremost of our amateur gardeners. 


Life and Beauty 


By Professor P. W. ROBERTSON. 6/-f 
The author of A Soul's Progress here describes the search for 


beauty in “his life, and seeks for the origin of our ideas of beauty, 
which he traces to the mental patterns of childhood. 


Ofte Kingfisher 
Lebrarg 


The latest 3/6 Pocket Series. The first three titles 
are illustrated. Leaflet on request. 


Through Tibet to Everest J. B. L. NOEL 
The Unveiling of Lhasa EDMUND CANDLER 
Tales of AEgean Intrigue J. C. LAWSON 
Tante ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Unscientific Essays F. WOOD JONES 
Prices net. Prospectuses available. 
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41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W.1 = 




















From PHILIP ALLAN’S LIST 
HINDENBURG 


PEACE—WAR—AFTERMATH 


By GERHARD SCHULTZE-PFAELZER. 
Translated by CugistopHEeR R. TuRNER. 21s. net. 
A biography which reaches to the supreme heights of 
war and politics. A book which tells in a particularly 
vivid way of the transitions from the old to the new 
Germany. 


“The whole book gives the impression of fearless truth.” 
-The Sphere. 

“The book is of the utmost importance politic ally 
—She field Daily Telegraph. 


OCEAN RACERS 


sy CICELY FOX SMITH. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Tells of the coming of the clipper ships, the China Tea 





Trade, the effect of the Californian gold rush on sailing 


ships. The races of the Australian wool clippers. The 
book contains many hitherto unpublished pictures. 


“Her stories of the great races between these old ships and 
the account of their adventures are excellently told.” 
—Bolton Evening News. 


WHEN MADAME 
COOKS 


By ERIC WEIR. Illustrated by Réne Bréant. 
The Ideal Christmas Present. 5s. net. 

A gay, irrepressible but by no means irresponsible little 

cookery book designed for the “ owner-cook,” i.e. the 

hostess who does her own cooking. 


“Piquant in style yet substantial in the secrets it discloses.” 
—Everyman, 


WHERE THE SPRING 
SALMON RUN 


By PATRICK R. CHALMERS, Author of 
“At the Sign of the Dog and Gun.” 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ This is a joyful book... . this fascinz ating rambling book 
written as the author says with a great love.””—Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“A real fishing book.”’—The Field. 


THE RETURN OF 
THE MAGI 


By MAURICE MAGRE. Translated by 
k. R. Merton. 10s. 6d. net. 


Appollonus, The Albigenses, Nicolas Flamel, Saint- 

Germain, Madame Blavatsky, and others. 

* 4 man could live a thousand years if he had know- 
ledge of the philosopher’s stone.” 


“This extract from ‘The Return of the Magi’ sets one 
thinking, yet it is not so am azing | as some of the things contained 
in this astounding revelation.”—Nottingham Journal, 


PYRAMID 


3y LIONEL BIRCH. A very brilliant “ first ” 
novel. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is a first contribution to literature from a young author, 
Mr. Lionel Birch, and a further contribution to the books 
about school life that stand on the shelf with ‘The Loom of 
Youth.” Mr. Birch’s manner is quiet. He questions rather than 
attacks. But he shows his romantic- -tempered hero at odds with 
convention. It is a study of one boy’s development through four 
years of changing fri ends and growing émotions,”—Observer. 


PHILIP ALLAN, 69 Gt. Russell on LONDON 
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PAGE 
“PEACE ON Eartu” (Viscount Cecil) 665 
THE Crisis oF Parriotism. (Vernon Bartlett) ae os He AP SE - FUT666 

PROBLEMS OF THE CyristiAN Conscience. VII—The Case Against Betting and Gambling 
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A NEW WAY TO NEW BOOKS 








During the past couple of years very rapidly increasing numbers of book-buyers have found 
much satisfaction, and an at leasi partial solution of their litetary finances through The Phoenix 


* Meeting Books on New Terms ” Plan. 


The strength of The Phoenix Plan lies, roughly, in an appreciation of the remarkable signif: 
cance of the fact that the price of a currant bun or a cup of tea laid aside daily can equip anyone 
very quickly with a highly-enviable personal library of permanent books. 


The gilt on The Phoenix Plan is that you have your books first and set yourself this almost 


yleasant discipline afterwards. 
I 


The “ Phoenix 1931 Catalogue ” and *“ The Phoenix 
Wallet,” for which “Spectator” readers are urged to 
apply, explain, expound, and catalogue the idea. Far 
more than expensive pieces of publicity matter, they 
are worth getting as valuable guides to the good books 
of all times and countries. 


The coupon attached will bring them by return. No 
possible harm or obligation can result from your 
application—and much good might. A_ post-card 
request will receive equally prompt attention, 














to the 
PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY LTD 
3/4 KING STREET COVENT GARDEN 
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* F you are within reach of a Medici shop there is no need to 
‘ worry about presents. Come inside and hosts of new ideas will 
*% occur to you. Everything is in good taste at THE MEDICI, and 
prices are very moderate—there are hundreds of different gifts at 
under half a crown. If you are unable to come, write for illus- 


trated lists, and shop by post. 


MEDICI PICTURES (Ground Floor.) MEDICI CARDS AND CALENDARS 


For home decoration there is no place where (Tirst Floor.) 
money can be laid out to better advantage than The selection is increased still further this 
* at the Medici. There are pictures at almost year, particularly in the cheaper cards—prices 
* every possible price between one shilling and range from one penny. 
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This department caters for every stationery 
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ea iaats which can be bought nowhere else THE TOYROOM 
but here. Bookends, fancy boxes, trays, 
address books, and a hundred and one dainty A faseimating little de partment full of delights 
knick-knacks are all to be found. for the rising generation. 
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Musings of a Mineral Water Manufacturer 





No. 130. 


[Zn the Specrator of October 31st a correspondent reproaches this journal for its half-hearted advocacy of the cause of 
Free Trade. Perhaps a fool of a Ginger Ale Manufacturer may rush in where the Editorial Angel fears to tread.| 


Free Trave has broken down, they say; nay more, 
the capitalist system has broken down. Well, is it any 
wonder ? Free Trade means freedom right through, and 
it was never intended to carry such burdens as wages 
fixed by law, compulsory taking of money from those 
who have earned it and giving it to those who have not 
sarned it; that is to say, giving men wages in return 
for no work. - Nor did Free Traders contemplate that 
Trade Unions would be placed outside the law: nor 
that the accumulated capital of the country would be 
periodically ‘‘ blown” in confiscatory death duties. 
England’s imports, we are told, exceed her exports visible 
and invisible. Of course they do! Nearly three million 
people and their dependants—say one-fifth of the total 
population—are receiving without giving anything in 
return. England has gone off the gold standard. Of 
course she has! The gold standard implies that wages 
and prices will move up and down according to demand 
and supply. But if wages are fixed by law and prices 
are fixed by Government Wheat Pools and such-like, 
then the pound must slide up and down. If we are to 
have frozen wages the gold standard melts away. Cannot 
our protectionists see that what they advocate is 
socialism out and out? If the Government grants 
protection to a few trades, then it is loading the dice 
in the favour of one man as against another man; if 
it were possible to protect every trade then it would 
simply mean inflation. Capitalism has not broken down, 
but thirty years of social reform (or homeopathic 
socialism) has brought us where we are. England has 
gone off the gold standard, and if one is to judge by some 
newspapers it is a matter for rejoicing, but we remember 
Walpole’s words on another occasion “they are now 
ringing the bells—soon they will be wringing their hands.” 


If the pound depreciates to any considerable extent it 
means that the savings of a lifetime will disappear, that 
the life assurance for which one has paid premiums for 
thirty vears will be of little or no value. Inflation means, 
as we saw in 1919-20, that money in the bank is no 
longer safe. A new feeling for Englishmen. Inflation, 
by debasing of the coinage, or by Tariffs, may seem the 
easiest way to bring down wages and thereby lower our 
cost of production, but it is a dishonest and a dangerous 
way; why not tell the working man that during the 
four years of the war we spent as much as in the 
previous two-hundred-and-twenty-six years: that we 
must all of us tighten our belts: and that the Trade 
Board Act, 1918, must be repealed: and that wage 
rates must fall until the unemployed can again find work 
and the export trades can again make those profits, out 
of which new capital can accumulate, out of which only 
wages can be paid. The working man knows as well 
as his master that ninepence cannot be given for four- 
pence for long without disaster. The working man 
knows that unless we ‘“ exploit ” him, i.e., make a profit 
out of him, we employers cannot continue to find wages 
for him. If the war proved anything it was that those 
that use the sword shall perish by the sword. Had the 
war continued, say, another two years, Germany and 
England would probably have never recovered, and 
since the war we have had time to see that those that 
use the tariff perish by the tariff. Protectionists prate 
about the “worn out shibboleths of Free Trade” 
forgetting that freedom of trade, following freedom of 
thought and freedom of the Press, is a quite recent idea 
which, like any other freedom, cannot be won without a 
struggle nor maintained without constant vigilance. 


The choice before us to-day is to continue our fight for 
freedom—or to adopt that socialism whose service is 
perfect slavery. Many, for whose opinions we have a 
profound respect, say that while universal Free Trade 
is the ideal, for England alone to keep her ports open 
to the goods (good things) of the world, while others 


prevent our good things going into their countries, jg 
sheer lunacy ;_ as foolish as it would be for us to scrap 
our Navy while others maintained their Fleets. - This , 
surely to look on trade as a form of warfare. Whereas 
trade where both sides benefit (if they did not benefit 
they would not buy) is the exact antithesis of war where 
both sides injure each other and maybe destroy each 
other. What we used to call a good bargain is now 
called a trade menace. Is not Free Trade and Capitalism 
one and the same thing? Is not Capitalism letting supply 
and demand adjust themselves? Is not Socialism 
Government interference between buyer and _ seller? 


And have not Governments in every country, by tariffs 
subsidies, wheat pools, trade facility acts, minimum wage 
acts, doles, and such like, so interfered between buyer 
and seller, so gone over from Capitalism to Socialism 
that the world is well-nigh bankrupt ? Even the United 
States has become infected with the Socialist virus, 
Her increased tariffs brought in gold instead of goods, 


This would have remedied itself had the gold been 
allowed to raise prices and wages there and so annulled 
the tariffs, but the gold was sterilized, and soon Europe 
could send neither gold nor goods. The gold standard 
has broken down because the countries that had gold 
would neither use it nor lend it; there was no free trade 
in goods or gold. Unless the world returns to Capitalism 
or Free Trade, no industry nor thrift, nor all our piety 
nor wit, nor all. our tears, will save civilization from 
complete collapse. England must so adjust her internal 
economy that she may save herself from Socialism by 
her own energy and, as we believe, the whole world by 
her example. The blockade of Germany exercised by 
the Grand Fleet was a trifle compared to the world 
blockade which tariffs are bringing about to-day. The 
wall that shuts our neighbour out most surely shuts us in; 
we can foolishly feather our own nests until we smother 
ourselves. Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad, and what can be madder than building railways 
and roads, cutting tunnels through mountain ranges, 
constructing steamers to cross the oceans, in short—using 
all our ingenuity to get over nature’s barriers, and then 
stultifying our efforts by tariff barriers ? In the benighted 
days when international trade was considered a good 
thing we have fought ‘ treaty ” wars in order to compel 
a country to trade with us, but in these enlightened days 
we use all measures to prevent this trade. We have 
put an end to the pirates of Tarifa (from which we have 
been told the word tariff originates), we have stopped 
these rascals taking a toll of goods passing in and out of the 
Mediterranean, and now the ‘‘ advanced ”’ nations of the 
world have themselves turned pirates. And England, by 
her energy and example, must rid the world of this new 
piracy. We believe the voting at the last election was 
not a mandate for Protection, which cannot help our 
key industries, cotton, coal, shipping, ship building, and 
which has ruined farming the world over, but a yearning 
for honest and clean government, and if the Conservative 
Party (for which we always vote) will prove worthy of 
its high calling it may remain in office almost indefinitely ; 
but if it introduces Protection on any considerable scale 
it will surely go out in five years time, and we shall see 
again, as we did when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, thirty 
years ago split the Party from top to bottom, a return 
of the reign of quackery—ninepence for fourpence—and 
Englishmen whose fathers fought for freedom once more 
will become a nation of whining mendicants. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger Beer, 
Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice Cordial, for more 
than half a century, 
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News of the Week 


; aoe Government’s intentions regarding the prevention 
of what are technically described as Abnormal 
Imports are to be known immediately, for the powers 
conferred by the Bill which is expected to be passed 
into law before this week is out are, according to Mr. 
Runciman, to be put into immediately. That 
means in theory that tariffs of anything up to 100 per 
addition to any existing duties, 
on any part of the imports, valued at not much under 
£300,000,000 a vear, falling under the head of manu- 
factured articles. But it does not, mean that 
in fact anything so fantastic will happen. It may be 
hoped that the President of the Board of Trade will 
have the wisdom to use his powers in the first instance 
as a warning, putting on a strictly moderate duty on 
a short and carefully selected list of 
feature of the new Iegislation (the necessity 
of which we do not question, as an article on a later page 
indicates), is that the new duties will fall on legitimate 
and necessary imports of particular articles as well as 
them, and that an 
must be introduced 
contracts, for 





foree 


cent. may be lev ied, in 


of course, 


articles. The 
disturbing 


on the real or supposed excess 

clement of uncertainty 
into the future 
duties may be imposed without notice at any moment 
and apparently varied at will, even after they have been 


Imposed, 


disastrous 


negotiation of all new 


Business under these conditions becomes a 
gamble, 


* x x 

Round Table Hopes and Fears 
The fortunes of the Round Table Conference have been 
Suffering strange vicissitudes. The joint manifesto issued 
by all the minorities, other than the Sikhs, is an important 
new factor in the situation, for it means that representa- 


tives of forty-six per cent. of the population of India are 
united, contrary to all belief and expectation, on a 
definite and concrete plan, and though the Indian Con- 
gress Party, with Mr. Gandhi as their mouthpiece, will 
not look at the scheme it is probable enough that some of 
the Liberals would. In face of Hindu opposition, as 
well as the refusal of the Sikhs, whose demands regarding 
the Punjab were the one obstacle to an accord on minori- 
ties at the first conference, the minority agreement pro- 
vides no immediate basis for a settlement, and if it had 
to be examined as a practical proposition doubts as to 
the working of some parts of the machinery it outlines 
its existence may well facilitate 
future negotiations. Mr. Gandhi’s condemnation has no 
doubt some relation to the fact that this is a visible 
demonstration of his success in aligning all the minorities 
(apart from the Sikhs) solidly against him. 


might soon arise. But 


* * x 
Despite momentary flickers of hope, prospects of 
saving the Conference at the eleventh hour are small. 


The Prime Minister's offer to arbitrate on the communal 
question was the touchstone. If that had been accepted 
—Mr. MacDonald was only willing to act if the acceptance 
was unanimous—the fatal corner might have been turned. 
As it is, the communal dispute has not been settled, and 
the Moslems refuse as resolutely as ever to aceept any 
plan for a federal central government till it is. One 
second flicker of hope wes the agreement of the Moslem 
delegates to allow the discussions in the Federal Structure 
Committee to continue, but they listened instead of 
taking part, and the Hindus who did most of the talking 
were hopelessly divided on such questions as defence 
Tej Bahadur Sapru standing 
transition 
anything 
army 


and external relations, Sir 
for reasonable and practical solutions for the 
period, and Mr. Gandhi refusing to consider 
less than complete and immediate transfer of the 
to Indian control. Lord Sankey will present some sort 
of report on this discussion, and it will no doubt come 
before the plenary conference. But the outlook is not 
and it has to be recognized that if any plan 
Indian opinion 


hopeful, 
could be 
would accept, 
through this Parliament than the last. 


* x a x: 


all sections of 
a great deal harder to get if 


framed which 
it would be 


The Armaments Truce 
It is satisfactory that what a week ago would have had 
armaments truce can now be 


with 


to be referred to as an 
called the armaments truce, for 
accepting (out of fifty-five in the Le 
the world) M. Briand. as President of 


some forty-five 


nations ‘ague and 


about sixty in 


the League of Nations Council, has felt justified in 
declaring the truce in force. All the Great Powers of 


the world, including the United States and Soviet Russia, 
them with reservations 
and the pledge 


have acceded to it, some of 
which do not seriously impair its value, 
national strength in armaments runs 
from November Ist. That 
worth though the financial straits of 
nations would have been suftlicient brake 


3ut M. Briand’s formal declaration that the truce is in 


not to increase the 


is somethine 


for one vear 


securing, most 
in themselves. 
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force coincides unfortunately with persistent rumours 
that M. Briand’s own Government intends after all to 
push on with the construction of a 26,000 ton battle- 
cruiser as reply to Germany’s 10,000 ton pocket-battleship 
(a margin of 160 per cent. being apparently necessary 
for security). Such a proposal, while it might conceivably 
be covered by France’s interpretation of the truce formula, 
as permitting the execution of programmes already 
framed, would involve immediately ton-for-ton con- 
struction by Italy, and the other principal naval Powers 
could not remain indifferent to such a shifting of the 
naval balance. The truce would be torpedoed at once. 
2 e .*9 * 

Germany’s Finances 

The financial discussions between Germany and 
France, Sir John Simon assisting in person and Mr. 
Baldwin supplying a broad public hint from Westminster 
that Germany’s commercial creditors must not be 
sacrificed to her reparation creditors, seem to be approach- 
ing a settlement on a reasonable basis. The ordinary 
machinery of the Young Plan is to operate. Germany, 
that is to say, is to indicate that she will be unable to 
meet the conditional part of the reparation payment 
due at the expiration of the Hoover moratorium in 
July and the Bank of International Settlements will then 
appoint a committee to investigate the situation. But 
France has apparently agreed that either a sub-committee 
of this body or a separate committee shall examine 
Germany’s financial obligations as a whole. This is a 
much more important business than the reparation 
enquiry and involves far larger sums. In any case the 
time has long gone by for any piecemeal handling of the 
international financial situation. The two committees 
in question can work quickly, for all the data is readily 
available, and the ground will then be clear for the 
international conference M. Laval was said, on_ his 
return from Washington, to be intending to summon. 
Great Britain’s immediate interest is in the short-term 
credits which fall due in February, but the solvency of 
Germany is a general interest, concerning all Europe 
and of almost equal importance to America. 

* * ok * 


Will America Help ? 

Whatever M. Laval may do it is going to be next to im- 
possible to reach a satisfactory reparation settlement unless 
yar debts are brought full into the discussion. Some action 
in this direction is believed to be contemplated by the 
United States Government, though with a $2.000,000,000 
deficit on the national budget in prospect it is not the 
happiest moment for the advocacy of generosity towards 
Europe. But in fact not generosity but hard business 
is involved. The plain fact that America can only 
get payment from Europe in goods which she does not 
want, and is doing her best to keep out by means of 
a towering tariff, is gradually sinking into the minds 
not only of bankers and business men who realized it 
long ago, but of the more intelligent sections of the 
population as a whole—and that includes some Con- 
gressmen. The official attitude is understood to be that 
a debt settlement must follow, not synchronize with, a 
reparation settlement. That is not a fatal objection. 
Europe must face the reparation question rationally on 
her own account. She will have an additional incentive 
for doing that if some alleviation of debt burdens is in 
sight. But it would help matters a great deal if Mr. 
Hoover could assure Germany’s reparation creditors that 
America does not intend to leave them worse off than 
they are under the present moratorium. They cannot 
forgo reparations in part or in whole and still make 
ful! payments on debts. 


——___ 


a 
The Manchurian Crisis 

Developments in Manchuria are profoundly alarming 
and developments in Paris, where the League Couneil 
is discussing the Manchurian question, far from reassuring, 
Japanese troops, after a battle on a considerable Scale 
have captured Anganchi and Tsitsihar, which means 
that they are astride the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and consequently in direct contact with the Soviet 
authorities who manage that railway in conjunction 
with the Chinese. The gravity of the possibilities pre. 
sented there needs no emphasis. Quite apart from: the 
danger of that particular complication, it is hard to 
see how open war between Japan and China, which 
means war elsewhere than in Manchuria, can be avoided 
unless the League Council, with American €9-operation, 
achieves some immediate success. Of that there is go 
far no sign. The rumoured concentration on the 
proposal to send a League Commission to Manchuria, 
to investigate both China’s capacity to protect Japanese 
subjects and the question of the treaties which Japan 
says are not being fulfilled, is a step in the right direction, 
but Japan has consistently put herself, and kept herself, 
in the wrong so far by refusing any practical intervention 
by the League—a strange attitude for a permanent 
member of the League to adopt. 

* * * * 

There are something like thirty million Chinese in 
Manchuria and about a million Japanese subjects, most 
of them Koreans. Nothing but an agreed settlement will 
ever form a basis for peace in Manchuria under those 
conditions, and China is fully justified in asking that 
the League shall figure in the discussions about a settle- 
ment. If Japan has any confidence in the justice of 
her case it is incomprehensible that she should resist 
this proposal. But the Council cannot afford to deliberate 
long while towns are being bombed and armies in conflict 
in the field. The League’s prestige hangs in the balance, 
and the new display of Japanese sympathies by the 
principal organs of the Paris Press raises questions of 
some moment in the minds of those who know that Press 
well enough to seek external explanations of its views 
when it exhibits a sudden unanimity on a disputed 
issue. If Japan allows herself to be persuaded that 
the League Council is equally complaisant all hope of 
restraining her will vanish. ‘To sympathise with Japan’s 
difficulties in Manchuria does not involve condoning the 
military action she is taking. 

* * * * 
The Future of Cyprus 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister has announced in the House 
of Commons that the constitution of Cyprus is to be 
suspended and responsibility for legislation left in the 
hands of the Governor. That course may be allowed 
to pass as an immediate measure, but it provides no basis 
for a satisfactory settlement, or indeed a settlement o 
any kind, for the Cyprus trouble. In spite of attempts 
to dispose of the discontent on the usual ground that 
it is merely the work of a handful of agitators, the fact 
remains that four-fifths of the population thoroughly 
dislikes British rule and desires to be transferred to 
Greek rule—which would, no doubt, be less  eflicient 
but more congenial. Great Britain established herself 
in Cyprus in 1878 by methods anything but creditable, 
judged by modern standards, and it is difficult to see 
what value the island has for us to-day. That question 
ought at any rate to be examined by a Royal Commission 
or some equally competent body, with complete freedom 
to make any recommendations it may sce fit regarding 
the future of Cyprus. Why not a mandate, as in the case 
of other ex-Turkish territory? 
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urs. Webb and the Dole 

Mrs. Webb (Lady Passfield), as a witness before the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance last 
week, made it clear that she had no liking for the grandiose 
and fantastic scheme put forward by the Trades Union 
Council last summer and involving an expenditure of 
gntold millions for “ work or full maintenance.” She 
sisted that unemployment benefit must be restricted 
to partial maintenance, for a period not exceeding a 
year, and that persons who had run out of benefit should 
receive a Subsistence allowance only if and so far as they 
needed it. The whole question of unemployment. in- 
surance, on Which the Commission should report at an 
early date, is so important and so complex that Mrs. 
Webb’s moderate and reasonable views deserve attention. 
But does Mrs. Webb or the T.U.C. represent the true 
opinion of the Labour Party? 


‘ 


oe x a “ 


Rehousing Slum Dwellers 

One of the serious difficulties in the way of rehousing 
sum dwellers is reflected in a dispute between the 
London County Council and its tenants on a housing 
estate at Peckham. ‘The tenants say that their weekly 
rents, varying from 11s. to 16s., are too high, and that 
they cannot pay their rates quarterly because they are 
unused to putting by so large a sum as £2 12s. 6d. on this 
account. The County Council blames the Camberwell 
Borough Council for refusing to allow it the usual small 
commission for the collection of rates weekly. The 
incident should remind reformers of the 
necessity of keeping the rents low whenever very poor 
people are rehoused. It is good to hear of the erection 
of model cwellings, provided with labour-saving devices, 
sich as Princess Helena opencd last week in Somers 
Town. But there is always a danger lest these should be 
too expensive for the people for whom they are intended, 
We should like to sec more slum properties reconditioned. 


housing 


% * * * 

Allotments for the Unemployed 
There should be an instant and generous response to 
the appeal of the Society of Iriends for £30,000 to carry 
on the allotments on which many thousands of unem- 
ployed men have found congenial work for several years 
past. The merits of the scheme are self-evident. The 
men, onee provided with tools, seed and fertilizer at a 
cost of a few shillings a head, can and do fend for them- 
selves. They are freed from the terrible incubus of 
enforeed idleness, and they can grow food for their 
Last year on 64,000 allotments the unem- 
Twice 


families. 
ployed men raised produce valued at £400,000. 
or three times as many allotments might well be under 
cultivation next season, if public interest in the matter 
can be fully aroused. It has always seemed to us a 
great pity that the enthusiasm for allotments during the 
War was allowed to flag and die when peace returned. 
But a special effort ought to be made to give the unem- 
ployed as many allotments as they want, for both they 
and the community will benefit. 
* * « * 


The Mechanical Farm 

Hopes raised by the apostles of the mechanization of 
the land were never more precisely and_ professionally 
put than at a meeting of Hampshire farmers, held last 
week at Winchester. Lord Lymington, whose recent 
articles in professional papers have made a great im- 
pression, was in the chair, and gave astonishing examples 
from his own farms of the cheapening of farm processes 
by use of the newer machinery. It may seem at first 
blush sin rularly contradictory to claim im one breath 


S 


that labour ‘may be saved by machines and that more 
Jabourers—up to half a million !- 
restored to the land. 
false. First, mechanization may bring back to cultivation 
prairie lands which now employ not one man to three 
hundred acres. Second, the principle of cultivation, 
which Mr. Orwin, on behalf of the Oxford University 
agriculturists, has fathered, is the association of grain 
farming (made possible by cheap and quick methods of 
cultivation) with stock-raising or stock-keeping; and 
the stock are to be fed in some measure, as in Denmark, 
on fodder crops grown on this cheaply ploughed land. 
Plough land will support more animals than grass-land ; 
and a good dairy farm, where fodder is grown intensively, 
may employ more hands—and at higher wages—than 
the old grain farm. Our plough lands have fallen to 
1,300,000 acres. Even the sternest critics of mechaniza- 
tion urge that this ought to be raised to at least 
2,000,000 acres. This can only be brought about by 
cheapening and accelerating the process. The deus ex 
machina is the machine itself. 


may be simultaneously 


The objection is plausible, but 


« 4 & * 


Money to Burn 

At the moment when the people of this country is 
being urged by every adviser who deserves a hearing to 
lay out what money it has with a special sense of responsi- 
bility, and in particular to buy British goods whenever 
British products are available to meet its particular 
needs, the daily papers are finding it necessary to fill 
their pages for days with particulars of the Irish Hospital 
Sweepstake draw and with the fortunate 
persons who have drawn a supposed favourite. This 
of financial stringency, but 


interviews 
is imagined to be a time 
Great Britain 


people with money to risk on a chance. 


full enough still of 
It 1S true tha 


would appear to be 


‘ 


hospitals will benefit, to the extent of 25 per cent. of 
the close on £3,000,000 subscribed, but no one pretends 
that solicitude for the sick and suffering has the remotest 
Only one 


be aring on the success of the sweepstake. 
motive actuated the titled and untitled subscribers, the 
insidious and profoundly unhealthy desire to get something 
for nothing. It is 
of squandering should come at this particular moment 


a sinister irony that the exhibitiot 


of national stress. 


* a * a 
The End of the Airship 
The survivor of our two vast airships has been sold by 
the Air Ministry and is to be broken up. * R 100,’ 
launched two years ago, made a successful trip to 


sister 


lé 
1e los yf 
> LOSS OL 


! 
Canada and back in June, 1930. But since | 
ship ‘R 101° came to grief at Beauvais, with tl 
has been regarded with evident 


manv valuable lives, she 


suspicion. The late Government sought to compromise 
between her supporters and her critics by promising to 
spend no more than £100,000 a year on 
But the May Committee declared, as a measure 
this re 


airship experi- 
I 
ments. 


of economy, for scrapping * R 109,’ 


Pom 
OLl- 


and 
mendation has now been carried out. The airship, which 
is 250 yards long, weighs 100 tons, and cost in 
1,000,000, Is an engineering 


g 
o- : ’ 
afford to spend monev on such 


all about 
> 1? 

marvel. But in times like 

these the nation cannot 


highly speculative mventions. 


* * * 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 43 per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 97; on Wednesday week, 963; a year ago, 


Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on W ednesday S43 ; 


102%. 
Conversion Loan 


on Wednesday week, 85} ; 
(3) per cent.) was on Wednesday 73}; On Wednesday week, 


743 - 
‘ 5 > 


a vear ago, 94}. 


a year ago, 81}. 
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Great Britain and a Better World 


| aes several years it has been our practice to include 

in the “ Better World” Christmas issue of the 
Spectator an article which seeks to direct attention to 
some of the more urgent problems in the nation’s life, 
and for one week in the year to deal with ultimate 
objectives rather than immediate problems. 

How to eliminate war is much the most urgent task 
which faces this generation. We agree with Professor 
Zimmern that it is “the only thing that matters in 
international relations at the present time ” ; civilization 
has reached a point where it must abolish war or perish 
by war. Somehow or other we have to make the 
Kellogg Pact a reality and those who are working for 
sanity in international relations will have to redouble 
their efforts, for at the moment the reactionaries are 
busy. In Great Britain we are witnessing the sorry 
spectacle of popular organs watching with glee the 
failure of the ‘League of Nations so far to solve the 
Manchurian problem, and openly advocating with- 
drawal from Geneva, so- that Great Britain may attend 
“to her own affairs’; a doctrine which clearly shows 
that its advocates are possessed of a pre-War mentality. 

Within a few days of the Armistice celebration one 
may well ask whether as a nation we are doing our 
utmost for the cause of Peace. It is thirteen years 
since the War, and without in any way lessening the 
respect we pay to the dead, could we not turn Armistice 
Day into Peace Day? There is already a movement 
to celebrate “Peace Sunday” in certain countries; 
in Great Britain the Sunday before Christmas has been 
celebrated as Peace Sunday for a century, in Italy and 
Holland it is the fourth Sunday in Advent, in Sweden 
the first Sunday in November. Each nation has its 
own celebration. Here is a case for international action. 
If the Armistice celebrations could be transformed 
into a Peace Week, culminating in a day of worship 
for the cause of World Peace on the Sunday following 
November 11th, something that would appeal to public 
imagination would have been achieved. 

Our Peace propaganda is not sufliciently picturesque. 
It is so much easier to stir emotions by an appeal to 
all the panoply of war, the flying banners and the rolling 
of the drums. And yet to organize the armies of Peace 
should not be impossible. Lord Baden-Powell has shown 
in the holding of an international Scouts’ Jamboree 
that the advocacy of world peace can be made picturesque. 
The enthusiasm with which modern Germany has thrown 
itself into physical training, as those who have witnessed 
the displays in the great stadium outside Berlin can 
testify, and the superb organization of the Sokols in 
Czechoslovakia are instances of what can be done. 

But workers for Peace must not underestimate the 
difficulties. The baize-table of the conference room 
is not as picturesque as the battlefield, seen from a 
distance. Perhaps one of the best ways to preserve 
Peace would be to follow the advice Lord D’Abernon 
gave to his B.B.C. audience last month when he said, 
‘** All statesmen and officials responsible for the outbreak 
of hostilities should be included in the first detachments 
sent to the front... . and those concerned in the manu- 
facture of armaments.” 


When we survey the progress which the nation has 
made in coming to grips with our internal problems 
we must sorrowfully admit that little headway has been 
made in the task of reconstruction. It is true much has 
the middle and lower-middle 
classes, much has also been achieved in road-making, 
probably no country in the world has better roads, 


been done in re-housing 


but the major task remains untouched. How are we 
to wipe out the greatest menace to our civilization— 
the slums? Since the Spectator first devoted a series 
of articles to the slum evil Governments have come 
and gone, many conferences have been held, successive 
Ministers of Health have made eloquent speeches, but 
the problem remains almost untouched so far as jt 
affects the lowest strata in our large cities, although, 
of course, we must gratefully acknowledge the splendid 
work of the voluntary housing societies in the face of 
great odds. We think the nation has failed because 
it has not approached the matter nationally. We need 
a new crusade, a deliberate campaign with the definite 
objective of wiping out every slum in Great Britain jn 
ten years. The thing can be done if we are sufficiently 
in earnest. 

In education great progress has undoubtedly been 
made, but we are still a long way from equal educational 
opportunities for all, irrespective of class. Our education 
must be more democratically planned. We are many 
years behind the Scandinavian countries and indeed 
behind our own Dominions in this matter. Insufficient 
education strikes at the very roots of our life. It js 
the superior education of the Danish agricultural worke; 
which is largely responsible for the commanding position 
Denmark occupies in the export market. 

If we could organize a Peace Army for undertaking 
urgent tasks of national reconstruction on the Bulgarian 
model, there are many jobs at hand. One of the advan- 
tages of such a scheme of conscription for national 
non-military service is that it inculcates in the eitizen 
the recognition that he is a cog in the machine of State 
and that his individual services are required to make 
the wheels revolve. There is still urgent need for a 
national health crusade, which would include better 
pre-natal care of the child, and greater protection for 
the expectant mother, and a drastic overhauling of the 
methods of caring for the nation’s teeth; in dental 
matters we are a C8 nation. A wise nation would 
spend less money on palliative measures and more on 
prevention and in reforming the national dietary. And 
included in our health campaign must be the provision 
of more air and sunlight for our city dwellers by the 
abolition of the smoke nuisance. 

In industry we should examine such projects as that 
put forward by Mr. Gerard Swope, the President of the 
General Electric Co, of America, which employs 78,000 
workers, and others. Broadly, we must admit that 
modern industry.must recognize as its first obligation 
service and not unrestricted profits. As far as_ the 
organization of public utilities are concerned we must 
seek to learn from the examples set by the Port of 
London and the B.B.C. In the control of the drink 
trade we are opposed to private ownership and we 
favour State ownership or control on some such. lines 
as Sweden’s experiments and of our own at Carlisle. 
In our treatment of animals there is still much to be 
done. A hundred years hence no sport will be tolerated 
that involves cruelty. In the immediate future our 
task will be to introduce a universal measure of humane 
killing applied to all animals, to abolish stag-hunting, 
otter hunting and rabbit coursing. The task of pre- 
serving the countryside must be supported with renewed 
zeal and a series of National Parks must be established. 

The recent financial crisis and the difficult times through 
which the nation is passing will not have come in vain if they 
incite in us the determination to recognize our shortcom- 
ings and to create a better Britain in a better world, 
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Interpreting 


\HE Government has taken the first step towards 

y penne the mandate that the electors gave it. Mr. 
Runciman on Monday sought, and is at present in process 
of obtaining, from Parliament power to impose tariffs of 
aaything up to 100 per cent. ad valorem on whatever arti- 
des he chooses in the category of commodities wholly 
or partially manufactured. That might seem as free a 
jand as any Minister in any Cabinet could reasonably 
desire, but it by no means satisfies Mr. Amery and the 
food-taxing section of the Protectionist contingent in the 
Government ranks. For Mr. Amery taxation on imported 
foodstuffs is as essential as taxation on manufactured 
articles, and that view is being pressed with vigour on 
the Minister for Agriculture—who will, it is to be hoped, 
speak and act with no less circumspection than the 
President of the Board of Trade. There may be some 
urgency about measures to prevent the dumping of goods 
in abnormal quantities in anticipation of a possible tariff, 
put you do not, as Mr. Runciman pointed out, dump 
perishable commodities like vegetables or dairy products 
in excess for delayed consumption. 

The fact is that Mr. Amery and his friends are interested 

in one thing, Protection for its own sake, and Mr. 
Runciman, with, of course, the full support of the Cabinet, 
in another, the application of special measures to counter 
whatever dumping danger there may prove to be. For 
the latter course the country gave a definite mandate. 
For the former it gave no mandate at all. The best 
tribute indeed to Mr. Runciman’s speech on Monday is 
to say that it reflected scrupulously the decision of the 
electors so far as that can be inferred from the appeals of 
the leaders of the Government and the response accorded 
tothem. The President of the Board of Trade declined to 
embark on a definition of dumping, and no good purpose 
will be served by splitting hairs on that point here. The 
guiding principle by which the Government’s action must 
be judged and tested was the mandate given it to achieve 
a favourable trade balance and prevent any further depre- 
ciation of the pound. Now the best way, by common con- 
sent, to improve the trade balance is to increase exports, 
for the more goods are sent abroad the better, and the more 
work there will be for British ships. The depreciation of 
the pound, of course, stimulates that process, since goods 
bought from Great Britain are paid for in sterling, and 
the same quantity of franes or dollars will buy something 
liked twenty-five per cent. more pounds—and_ conse- 
quently twenty-five per cent. more goods—then they 
could three months ago. 

That is one reason for accepting stories of dumping 
in the usual sense—sale of goods in this country at less 
either than sale price or than cost of production in the 
country of origin—with considerable reserve, for goods 
imported from Germany or France or the United States 
are normally paid for in the currencies of those countries, 
and it is a little remarkable if British merchants are 
buying marks and dollars at twenty-five per cent. more 
than the August rate to enable them to bring in goods in 
the vast quantities discovered by emissaries of the 
Protectionist Press, and still expecting to sell their imports 
cheaper than the competitive British lines. But that is 
hot quite the whole story, and the figures quoted by Mr. 
Runciman do appear to show that certain classes of 
imported goods have been coming into the country in the 
last three or four weeks in quantities above the average. 
The excess is not catastrophic, and the statistics cover 
too short a period to be conclusive, but on the facts as 
the President of the Board of Trade presented them there 
is a clear case for the grant of the powers he asked for, it 


the Mandate: 


being definitely understood that use will be made of them 
only as and when special need arises. It may well be that 
the knowledge that such powers exist will in itself be 
sufficient deterrent to purely speculative importers, for 
no one is going lightly to consign goods to this country if 
he knows that before they get there a prohibitive tariff 
may have been imposed. 

The obvious danger in such measures as this is that they 
may make for the contraction of British overseas trade 
and do still further damage to those shipping interests 
which Mr. Runciman of all men is least likely to overlook. 
At the present moment our tendency is to import too 
much and export too little. For the moment, therefore, 
we are justified in cutting down needless imports and 
obeying the exhortation of the Prince of Wales to “ Buy 
British.” No one will question the wisdom of that injunc- 
tion now, or its soundness within reasonable limits at any 
time. But no one, on the other hand, capable of five 
minutes’ serious reflection will fail to realize what would 
happen to international trade if it became the rule for 
every Briton to buy only British, every Frenchman to 
buy French, and every Pole to buy Polish, there would 
be no business except in those raw materials countries 
cannot produce for themselves. Our national interest 
is to right the trade balance and keep it right, and then to 
strain every nerve to increase both our import and our 
export trade, for other nations have neither the power nor 
the will to buy from us except in so faras we are prepared to 
buy from them. Trade is exchange, not conflict, and by the 
trade which an island nation does that nation’s shipping 
lives. 

Mr. Runciman has been given a giant’s powers, and the 
last thing he should do with them is to use them like a 
giant. His speech on Monday suggests that there is no 
grave danger of that. For those powers can only be used 
to contract our overseas trade, not expand it, and expan- 
sion must be the perpetual aim of this or any other 
Government. It is perfectly true that measures may be, 
and admittedly are, necessary now which the President 
of the Board of Trade himself would not defend when 
conditions were normal. But even these necessary mea- 
sures may prove disastrous if short views instead of long, 
and narrow views instead of broad, in other words national 
views instead of international, are taken of them. The 
fatal handicap from which this country is suffering is the 
lack of purchasing power in other countries where our 
goods once found a ready market. No restrictions we 
may impose can mitigate that evil. They can only 
aggravate it. Sir Norman Angell suggested in our last 
issue what it might mean to this country if a tariff 
against German goods proved the last touch to bring 
the toppling fabric of German finance down. It is 
not a question of Germany’s interests but our own, 
though in fact the two are interdependent, as they 
always must be when the normal processes of trade 
are involved. The Prime Minister, in his Guildhall speech 
and again in the House of Commons, showed himself 
clearly conscious of the need for solving the international 
problems that are crippling British trade. Mr. Runciman 
is certainly no less alive to that necessity. His task now is 
to keep the national and the international situations in 
due perspective, and so to use his great powers in the one 
field as not to increase the difficulties in the other. Inter- 
national trade is in no position to stand the strain of any 
fresh impediments, and though impediments in the shape 
of emergency restrictions here may be necessary for a time, 
the aim of statesmanship must be to achieve international 
agreements that will set trade flowing freely once more. 
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The Week at Westminster 


4 ae Parliamentary week has seen the satisfactory 
surmounting of at least one very awkward tariff 
hurdle, and ends with the supporters. of the Government 
being much better pleased with their leaders than they 
were at the beginning. For this result, thanks are due 
mainly to three people. Sir Henry Page Croft had the 
good sense to scotch the idea of a protectionist amend- 
ment to the Address ; Mr. Baldwin, in the presence of a 
kind of ectoplasm of unrest among Conservative members 
exorcised irrelevance in the best speech which he has 
delivered since his famous appeal for ** Peace in our 
time.” Mr. Runciman reinforced powerfully Mr. Bald- 
win’s plea for political perspective with an abundant 
proof that the Government shared the determination of 
Parliament to act quickly and drastically. Mr. Runciman 
had perhaps the most diflicult task of all, because it was 
widely felt that his speech would provide the test whether 
the new Coalition was to be fertile or sterile. The speech 
in fact displayed a most refreshing mastery of his subject 
an impression the more remarkable because he was 
asking for powers both vague and novel. The House 
knows to-day that it will wake up next Sunday or Monday 
to find duties imposed upon a wide range of manufactured 
or mainly manufactured articles. Parliamentary discus- 
sion of tariffs is not yet even temporarily over. One 
advantage of the speedy action of the Government is that 
ihe House will probably have time to review this list of 
duties before adjourning; and moreover it is unlikely 
that some announcement as to how far the tariff method 
is applicable to agriculture can be delayed until after the 

recess, 

™ oy * * %* 

The chorus of approval was not, however, universally 
whole-hearted, nor does the Government's action mean 
that harmony is established in the Cabinet for all time. 
A section of opinion, as yet more vocal outside the House 
than inside it, has made up its mind that the Government 
will disintegrate and is therefore ready, if not determined, 
to be disappointed at anything which the Government 
may do. The expectations—it would be unfair to call 
them hopes—of this section have been almost blatantly 
revealed in the speeches of Mr. Amery and Mr. Churchill ; 
though they are not in fact widely echoed in the House 
itself. ‘The ground of complaint against the Government 
is that they have preferred the method of a selective 
tariff to the method of a general tariff, and they are 
reproached with having left agriculture to look after itself. 
More may be heard of this matter very shortly. For 
many reasons—notably Mr.Thomas’s desire to carry a 
definite offer to the Dominions on his forthcoming tour— 
the question whether the method of a selective tariff 
should be extended to foodstuffs is difficult to postpone ; 
and that is in fact why powers to use the method in the 
case of manufactures is limited to six months. Before 
that time has expired some more general system of 
experiment will have to be devised. At the moment 
there appears no valid reason for a clash, for no member 
of the Cabinet is averse from duties on delicacies, from 
exploration of the quota policy, or from giving 
Mr. Thomas a free hand to negotiate, 

x x * * %* 

The tariff question has been overshadowing during the 
past week. But other awkward questions have also 
loomed up, notably our relations with Russia and the 
progress of Mr. Snowden’s scheme of Land Taxes. On 


both these points the Government is marking time, though 


Sir John Simon has told the Soviet Ambassador that he 
expects the Soviet Government to do more than pros 
crastinate upon outstanding matters. In spite of all the 
mutterings inherent in this thundercloud of a majority, 
the House has not been unduly embarrassing tg 
the Government. Sir Austen Chamberlain has beep 
barking up the hypothetical tree of the disloyalty of Sir 
Herbert Samuel, but its shadowy. branches have not sup- 
ported the weight of a suspicion clearly prompted by a 
desire to make sure of unity rather than to foment 
trouble. As for the official Opposition, it has appeared to 
be stunned by the overwhelming declaration of the 
clectorate that its policy is dangerous. Only Sir Stafford 
Cripps has madeany serious effort to pretend that it isin 
any sense relevant to the present Parliament. Mp, 
Lansbury has performed the formal duties of leader of the 
Opposition with a modesty which has won for hin 
universal kindliness ; but the Socialist Party is for all 
practical purposes reduced to Mr. Maxton and his group, 
* * * * * 


The indications are that the House will adjourn at 
latest during the first week in December. The point of 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech, for all its weleome insistence upon 
the continued sovereignty of Parliament, was really its 
analysis of forthcoming negotiations, both at home and 
abroad, all vital to the prosperity of this country but all 
practically impervious to Parliamentary debate. The 
House of Commons at the moment may be a useful 
sounding board for such things as Mr. Thomas’s denial of 
the fantastic rumour that the British Government was 
indirectly helping to force South Africa off the Gold 
Standard by advising against the grant of a French loan 
to that Dominion. But the fact remains that the work 
to be done is largely work which can only be done by the 
Government itself. That is the logical result of an appeal 
for a free hand ; and the demeanour of the House through- 
out the week has been in fact a call for action rather than 


debate. 
* * x * * 


The disinclination of the House to make trouble is no 
doubt a conscious or unconscious reflection of the fact, 
hinted at by both the Prime Minister and Mr. Baldwin 
during the debate, that economic and international pro- 
blems are as novel as the novel political alignments in this 
country. No one has as yet fully thought out the con- 
sequences of the greater economic interdependence of 
nations which has,resulted from the complicated structure 
of international debts. Moreover, the world has never 
yet had to face the entirely new problems caused by a 
glut of commodities. The familiar experience of a 
shortage of commodities offers no guide whatever in 
these circumstances. The repercussion in most countries 
so far has been attempts to shut themselves off economic- 
ally from the rest of the world. The consequence has 
been that at a time when vast international debts call for 
a vast expansion of international trade, the reverse 
process has been taking place, and international trade as 
a whole is tending to diminish. Such a process, if per- 
sisted in, will be fatal to this country beyond all others. 
This danger makes the old party programmes irrelevant 
and the old party attitudes unintelligent. It is too early 
yet to say whether the House of Commons will show full 
appreciation of these facts ; but at least the first week has 
shown that the success of speakers has been proportionate 
to their recognition of the necessity of a non-party 
attitude, Custos 
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HE angelic announcement of Christ’s nativity arouses 

year by year an acute question of conscience for all 
christian peoples. Whether or not the promise of peace 
aS, according to the correct translation, only “ to men 
of good will,”” it 3s evidently true that the absence of good 
yill between nations has in age after age robbed humanity 
of the pacific blessings of Christian civilization. 

At the present time we suffer from economic and 
fnancial disorders, which are pre-eminently a crisis of 
confidence, partly the cause and partly the effect of a 
xenophobia which has swept nearly every great country 
of Europe and lastly our own. The overwhelming victory 
of the National Government at the recent General 
Election has created a temporary feeling of safety and 
solidity in Great Britain. In so far as it has strengthened 
British prestige, in the sense of British power for peace 
in international politics, it is to be weleomed. In so far 
ys it blinds us to the desperately urgent need of seeking 
an international solution for the financial crisis which 
began by threatening Austria and Germany with chaos, 
and has since seriously jeopardized our own credit and 
will have made of England a_ fool’s 





















currency, it 
paradise. 

It is not only the recurring tendency to relapse into 
trbalism, particularly strong at the moment, which is 
the great obstacle to that general pacification which 
should be the crown and consequence of our civilization, 
still Christian at heart, as it was Christian in origin. 
There is another more subtle peril, and that peril is 
Progress. Progress, I mean, as the average man under- 
stands it to-day, the development of physical science as 
an end in itself. 

“A most interesting man,” notes Florence Nightingale 
after receiving the Aga Khan in 1898, “ but you could 
never teach him sanitation. . ... I told him as well 
as I could all the differences both in town and country 
during my life. ‘ Do you think you are improving ?’ he 
asked. By improving, he meant believing more in God. 
To him sanitation is'unreal and superstitious ; religion, 
spirituality, is the only-thing.” The then Aga Khan—if 
those were his sentiments—was right. And if so eminently 
spiritual a woman as Florence Nightingale could only 
define human progress in the terms of better drains, better 
hospitals, betier transport, what of the millions of baser 
metal in her generation and our own who accept without 
question every new invention, every new evolution of 
the machine, whatever its consequences, as inevitable 
and beneficent ? There are many aspects of this new 
idolatry. Let me refer to one only—namely, the fantastic 
modern situation of armaments. Tor here is to be seen 
in its most striking form the tendency of material pro- 
gress, uncontrolled by moral laws, to destroy the very 
civilization which gave it birth. 

The competition in armaments is a wholly modern 
phenomenon. To be precise, it is some sixty years old. 
Until the Franco-Prussian War the state of so-called 
“Armed Peace ” was unknown. One can trace to 1871 
the beginning of the process, which may be described as 
lollows : the assumption that, whenever a device for the 
speedy or wholesale destruction of human life is dis- 
covered by science, that device must be adopted by 
every State; and that the adoption of any such device 
by one Power must necessarily be followed by the other 
Powers—unless they can go one better, After many 
centuries during which the speed of military movements, 
the extent of devastation in war, the number of troops 































“Peace on Earth ” 
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employed, strategy on land and at sea, had altered very 
little, Europe woke up to find in a single generation con- 
scription generalized, the iron-clad, long-range gun, the 
torpedo, and the machine-gun introduced. The ‘eighties 
were filled with the warning cries of far-seeing men in 
Europe and in America which passed unheeded. Leo XIII 
denounced “the menacing multiplication of armies ’ 
which, he said, “is calculated rather to excite rivalry 
and suspicions than to repress them. It troubles men’s 
minds by a restless expectation of coming disasters, and 
meanwhile it weighs down the citizens with expenses so 
heavy that one may doubt whether they are not even 
more intolerable than war itself.’ In 1887 Lord 
Randolph Churchill resigned the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer in protest against the rising military expen- 
diture. “ The possession of a sharp sword,” he wrote, in 
his letter of resignation to the then Prime Minister, ** offers 
a temptation, which becomes irresistible, to demonstrate 
the efliciency of the weapon in a practical manner... . . 
I remember the vulnerable and scattered character of the 
Empire, the universality of our commerce, the peaceful 
tendencies of our democratic electorate, the hard times, 
the pressure of competition and the higher taxation now 
imposed ; and with these factors visibly before me I 
decline to be a party to encouraging the military and 
militant circle of the War Office and Admiralty to join 
in the high and desperate stakes which other nations 
seem. to be forced to risk.” That year’s Budget con- 
tained not much more than a third of the provision 
for the fighting services in our current estimates for 
1931-32; thirteen years after the winning of a sweeping 
victory, twelve after the establishment of a League of 


Nations to consolidate peace. The Powers are now 
spending annually upon effective armaments over 


one thousand million pounds at the present value of 


sterling. 

Of this colossal volume of military taxation, Europe 
accounts for some five hundred and thirty million 
pounds. But the quantity and cost of armaments 


are their least terrible aspects ; it is their quality which 
we have to fear. If scientific invention transformed 
Europe into an armed camp in the forty years before 
1914, it entirely altered the character of war during the 
great struggle, and, gathering speed after it, has made of 
the fighting forces of the principal states something 
which those who retired from military service in 1918 
could now hardly recognize. In less than twenty. years, 
vast military air-forces, able in a space rather of minutes 
than of hours to annihilate a great city, have grown out 
of nothing ; the poisoning of hordes of human beings by 
gas has become a fine art; submarines, from being a 
minor experiment in naval construction, have become the 
greatest of all menaces to shipping in time of war; tanks 
and great land guns have been invented and perfected ; 
the armies have been Almost incredible 
combinations of the naval and air arms have been realized. 
Has not material progress been turned under our very 
eyes from a great blessing into a terrible curse, which it 
needs almost superhuman heroism to break? Has not 
the union of Science with War created a kind of Robot 
monster that rises up against us and which we are power- 


mechanized. 


less to destroy ? 


It cannot, it must not be so. 
and deep-rooted soctal abuses abolished: and we have 


History has seen vast 


in our own day seen a popular hatred of war greater, 
more lasting, more articulate than has ever been recorded 
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before. I believe that if the bulk of the people in the 
principal countries of Europe and America could only 
grasp—and is not that the mission of the Press ?—the 
plain and undeniable facts which I have set forth above, 
there would be an irresistible demand for this ominous 
march of scientific progress to be reversed. I believe 
that the most recent developments of military armament 
would be the first to be chosen out for popular odium and 
for abolition. I mean military aircraft, tanks, heavy 
artillery, poison gas, submarines and the great capital 
ships—those very weapons in fact which Germany was 
forced to abandon in the disarmament Articles which, 
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the Allied plenipotentiaries at Versailles promised he 
should be the beginning of disarmament all round, ‘ 
merry Christmas of a kind they may perhaps have who 
forget these things ; but certainly not a happy New Year 
For the New Year is to see the first World Conference at 
which the gencral limitation and reduction of armament; 
is attempted ; and it will need the vigilant attention and 
undivided efforts of all good men if it is to succeed jn 
cracking the foundations of the Great Idol. Of tha 
critical adventure of our civilization, Christmas, with all 
its traditions, its prayers and its aspirations, is this yea 
the prelude and the vigil, 5 


The Crisis of Patriotism 


By VERNON 


oe will admit that the last two months 
4 have been the most critical of the many difficult 
periods we have known since the summer day in 1914 
when an Austrian Archduke was murdered at Sarajevo. 
The word “ crisis ” has become one of the most popular 
in the English language, and a feeling of national 
emergency has given us the greatest electoral sensation 
in parliamentary history. But have we really begun to 
analyse the crisis, and are we prepared to sacrifice 
many of our deepest traditions to solve it? For it is, 
above all, a world crisis of patriotism, and patriotism 
is one of those subjects about which clear thinking is 
not encouraged. 

It may be worth while to attempt a definition of 
patriotism. It is neither Dr. Johnson’s “last refuge of 
a scoundrel,” nor Stephen Decatur’s “‘ my country right 
or wrong.” It should surely be rather a love for one’s 
own country, and an especial love for one’s own county, 
town or village, coupled with a recognition of the right 
of everybody else, white, yellow or brown, to love his 
country, county, town or village tothe same degree. And it 
is important to remember that the man who is willing 
to lay down his life for his country generally visualizes, 
when he makes the decision, those few streets or lanes, 
houses or fields, that he knows best. It is important 
because it helps us to recollect that patriotism has 
developed from a feeling of loyalty to the family, to 
the clan, to the tribe, to the race, to the empire. In 
other words, throughout history our ancestors have 
constantly had to adapt their patriotic ideas to changing 
circumstances. The man who opposes on_ patriotic 
grounds the next logical step—some sort of world 
federation—undoubtedly had among his ancestors some- 
one who, in his devotion to the family, opposed the idea 
of joining up with other families for purposes of defence 
or attack, and someone else to whom, as a man of 
Wessex, or East Anglia, or Northumbria, the idea of one 
united England would have been repulsive in the extreme. 

At each stage we have had to extend confidence to, 
and accept the promises of, some newcomer. Inci- 
dentally, it is a remarkable illustration of the suspicion 
which we have to overcome that peoples are much 
more ready to trust in promises to fight (military 
alliances) than in promises to keep the peace (treaties 
of non-aggression, such as the League Covenant and the 
Paris Pact). But there can be no intercourse, com- 
mercial, social or political, unless you start with the 
assumption that your vis-d-vis is going to keep fairly 
closely to the rules of the game, and there can be no 
prosperity until our conceptions of patriotism have so 
been modified that we are prepared to make that 


assumption. We have still far to go; otherwise the 


BARTLETT. 


world would not now be spending £800,000,000 a year 
on preparations for war, for Great Britain, France and 
Germany increased their armaments by almost 70 per 
cent. between 1908 and 1913, and they discovered to 
their cost that preparation for war led, not to peace, 
but to the biggest war in history. Or, again, we should 
not be faced with the threat of a collapse of our whole 
economic system. We tell ourselves part of the truth— 
that the crisis results from a fall in international prices 
because gold which reaches the greater creditor countries 
is locked up in the vaults of the banks there instead of 
being the basis of cheap credits to the poorer countries 
of the world. But we do not go on to remind ourselves 
that this hoarding of gold is due to a conflict between 
the old and new conceptions of patriotism. _Inter- 
national suspicion arises from the fact that our patriotism 
is still national in its outlook, while our commerce is 
international. We have built up means of production 
on a world seale and have then done. everything we 
can to prevent the free flow of these products by barriers 
of Customs duties, sentiments and national prejudices 
which divide the world- up again into a series of unliappy 
little units. 

It is nonsense to say that machinery is a Frankenstein's 
monster which will destroy mankind ; on the contrary, 
it may save him. It has rendered possible so great an 
improvement in the standard of life that the luxuries of 
a gencration ago are the necessities of to-day. It may 
be true that less than 10 per cent. of the trade of the 
United States is foreign trade, but the recent experiences 
of that country, which alone of all the countries in the 
world stood some chance of living in splendid isolation, 
are an amazing example of the chastening lessons of a 
mechanical age. They show that unless nations can 
develop their ideas of loyalty in order to keep up with 
the development of their machines they must all perish. 

It is not easy to write optimistically when so many 
countries are already so close to financial collapse. And 
yet the universality of the crisis is the most  hopeftl 
feature about it. Unless we were all suffering from 
unemployment and from the fact that gold is not the 
stable token of exchange that we were accustomed to 
believe—although its effects on commerce before and 
after the discovery of the Rand mines should have taught 
us better—there would be little hope of an international 
conference to deal with currency. Unless we were al 
finding that high tariff barriers protect domestic trade 
only at the expense of world trade, there would be 1 
hope that a British threat of a tariff might lead to 4 
general reduction of excessive Customs duties elsewhere. 
Unless countries as wealthy as France and the United 
States were faced with the prospect of unbalanced 
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budgets there would be no hope that the Disarmament 
Conference of next February would succeed even in 
jimiting armaments at their present level. 

We have told ourselves often enough that all men are 
hrothers, but we have never believed it. Instead, we 
have believed that a man who talked a language different 
fom ours must necessarily be our inferior. We have 
lowed the narrow conception of national patriotism to 
make a policy of loyalty towards all members of the 
human race appear almost as a crime. The events of 
the last few years—and especially since the American 
sump put an end to German borrowing in Wall Street, 
hich had concealed the damaging effect on debtor 
and creditor alike of war debts and reparations—have 
begun to teach us that no one member of the community 


can suffer without involving suffering for all. And, 
at the same time, this chasm that yawns between 
countries who have too much and cannot sell, and those 
who have too little and cannot buy, is so obviously 
absurd and artificial that half a dozen men sitting round 
a table could abolish it in an hour, provided they had 
the confidence of their respective peoples behind them. 
But instead of confidence there is still a conception of 
patriotism which leads to the belief that the foreigner 
exists, not to trade with us, but to trick us, not to 
co-operate with us so that more and more people may 
enjoy the good things of life, but to fight us at the first 
opportunity. And it is that distrust rather than any 
radical defect in political, economic or financial machinery 
which threatens us with a decade of misery. 


Problems of the Christian Conscience 


[We publish here the seventh article of a new Theological Series which we hope will throw light on some of tho 


most disputed questions of conduct. 


ethics, including Personal Religion and Public Righteousness, Betting and Gambling, &c. 


Canon Green, Rector of St. Philip’s, Salford, is the author of numerous works on 


Next week we hope that the 


Dean of Winchester will write upon the same subject.} 


VII.—The Case Against Betting and Gambling 


By Peter Green, M.A., Canon of Manchester, Chaplain to H.M. the King. 


NE of the things most to be desired in England 
to-day is the creation of a strong public opinion 
against gambling in every form and shape. For legis- 
lation can effect nothing unless there is, behind it, a 
strong foree of public opinion, Legislation in advance 
of the opinion of the majority of the nation does harm 
and not good. On the other hand there can be little 
doubt that Mr. Philip Snowden was right when he 
described gambling as “ the distinctive vice of our 
age.” 

Now the creation of this strong public opinion is 
dificult for two reasons. Firstly we may admit that 
strong moral judgements on any matter are not much in 
favour to-day. The vast majority of educated people 
in England rather pride themselves on not passing 
such judgements. Even if they do not go to the length 
of declaring that right and wrong are matters of individual 
taste and feeling, and that moral praise and blame are 
an impertinence, they regard the passing of moral judge- 
ments on others as a Inark of the puritan, and as a sign 
of an old-fashioned attitude towards life. Yet there 
are two things of which I am perfectly convinced. I do 
not know how far I shall carry my readers with me, but 
of those two things I have personally no doubt whatever. 
The first is that nothing can save civilization from 


complete collapse except a much higher standard of 


personal conduct. The alternative, ‘‘ Better men or 
downfall,” is one of which I have no sort of doubt. And 
the other thing of which I am sure is that, it is no good 
taking a strong moral attitude on matters on which 
There was a time when it 
required heroic courage to refuse to fight a duel. To-day 
we all condemn the idiotic folly of duelling. Only a 
very brave man could be an advocate of negro eman- 
cipation even here in England, and much more in America, 
4 few generations ago. To-day the whole world loathes 
the horrid beastliness of negro slavery. But the only 
batties worth fighting are those not yet won, and among 
the most critical battles of the day is the battle against 
gambling. 


the battle is already won. 


But here we strike the second reason which makes 
the creation of a healthy public opinion on the matter 
so important. There is very little appreciation, in any 
class to-day, of the real nature of the evil. It is accepted 
4 almost axiomatic, in most classes of society, that 


** Of course there is no harm in a little betting if a man 
knows when to stop,” or that ‘ Every man has a right 
to do what he likes with his own.” Of the enormous 
economic, social, and moral harm done every day by 
gambling most people have little idea. 

Now it is obviously impossible to discuss the question 
of the harm done in England by gambling in any detail 


in this article. But a few pointers on the subject may be 


offered. But first we must have a clear definition of 
gambling. People often say that all business is a gamble, 


that marriage is a gamble, and that, in fact, life itself 
is a gamble. If this is true it is obviously impossible 
to put a stop to gambling; and to condemn gambling 
on horse-racing and other forms of sport and to condone 
the gigantic gamble of business is mere hypocrisy. But 
all this talk about life being a gamble is nonsense. A 
sound definition of gambling will both display its essen- 
tially anti-social character and rescue us from many 
of the common fallacies on the subject with which we 
meet daily. A gamble, then, may be defined as an 
agreement between two parties whereby the transfer of 
something of value is made wholly dependent upon chance 
in such a way that the entire gain of one pariy is the entire 
loss of tke other. Here we see clearly the anti-social 
nature of all gambling. In every form of legitimate 
trade there is some service rendered to society, some 
increase of wealth, some benefit to both the parties 
engaged. In a gamble no man can gain except by the 
loss sustained by the other party. The fact that the other 
man is trying his best to gain at your expense surely 
does nothing to excuse or justify the action in a Christian 
community, 

Let us now, very briefly, glance at some of the fruits 
of gambling in England. Men well qualified to judge, 
declare that it reduces the output of wealth by at least 
20 per cent. per annum owing to waste of time, bad 
work, and friction in the workshops. Well supported 
figures prove that it withdraws at least three hundred 
millions annually from useful trade and industry. The 
highest authorities at Scotland Yard say that it is the 
chief cause of theft and embezzlement, and brings more 
first offenders into the dock than all other agencies put 
together. Practically all social workers are agreed that 
it is to-day a greater cause of misery and wretchedness to 
than drink itse'f. It acts as a 


and children 


women 
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constant feeder of the ranks of violent crime, and the 
special police who travel from race-course to race-course, 
and the extra services of local police on race days, are a 
heavy expense to the country. 

A member of the central council of the Football 
Association, after forty years connexion with professional 
sport of every kind, described betting as a “ cancer” 
which corrupted every sport it touched. It does more 
to corrupt the police force than every other agency put 
together, as many recent events have proved. 

When I got back to Manchester after giving evidence 
on these aspects of the subject before the 1923 Commission 
I was stopped in the street by two Justices of the Peace. 
The first said to me, “ The experience of thirty years 
on the bench has taught me that you have not yet said 
half the truth.” The other, a lady, said, ‘“‘ Three years 
on the bench have convinced me of the truth of every 
word you said.” 

If what I have written is true, or even partly true 
(and I am sure that the first of the two Justices was 
right, and that my picture is an understatement and not 
an overstatement) surely it is the duty ofevery Christian 
gentleman, and of every good citizen, to do his utmost 
to abate this crying evil ! 

If we ask the best way of effecting a reform in public 
opinion on this matter the answer is easy. The Church 
must take the lead. All raffles, lotteries, guessing com- 
petitions and similar ways of raising money should be 
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severely discountenanced by the Chureh. I know all 
the arguments in favour of such things and the EXCUses 
put forward when they are used. I also know that no 
church has ever discontinued their use without being 
thankful for it in the not very long run. For, as 3 matter 
of fact, such things kill the very thing they are Meant 
to serve, namely, the spirit of charity and of free giving, 
Secondly, men and women of the upper classes mug 
interest themselves in this crusade and must be prepared 
themselves to give a lead in the matter. If the squire 
is known as a “ good old sportsman who has his bit op 
every important race,” what is to be expected of the 
working-man in the village publichouse ? - If the illys. 
trated papers show the highest in the land drawing their 
winnings (they do not ever, as far as I know, show them 
paying their much more substantial losings) what may 
we expect from the man in the workshop ? Surely 
the spirit of noblesse oblige has not died out among the 
ruling classes in England ! 

A word in conclusion. No moralist would have any 
difficulty in demonstrating the essential immorality of 
gambling in itself. Yet if it did little practical harm 
its formal wrongness might be overlooked. De minimis 
non curat lex. But when practically all competent 
authorities declare that it is doing infinite harm to the 
life of the nation what right has the private citizen to 
say “I prefer my own trifling pleasure, I shall continue 
to bet” ? 


The Inhumanity of the Humane 


By Lorp Howarp oF PENRITH. 


“Now of these waterfrogs, if you intend to fish with a frog for 
@ Pike, you are to choose the yellowest that you can get—and 
thus use your frog that he may continue long alive. Put your 
hook into his mouth, which you may easily do from the middle 
of April till August ; and then the frog’s mouth grows up and he 
continues so for at least six months without eating but is sustained, 
none but He whose name is Wonderful knows how: I say put 
your hook—I mean the arming-wire—through his mouth, and out 
at his gills; and then with a fine needle and silk sew the upper 
part of his leg, with only one stitch, to the arming wire; and, in 
so doing, use him as though you loved him, that is, harm him as 
little as you may possibly, that he may live the longer.” 


[’ is difficult to read this passage from the Compleat 

Angler without laughter chastened by tears. The 
““compleat ” ingenuousness of the reference to Him 
whose name is Wonderful, who sustains life in frogs 
whose mouths have been sewn up in order to provide 
sport for the Compleat Angler, is only equalled by the 
apparently cynical callousness of the instructions a 
few lines further on to “use the frog as if you loved 
him . . . that he may live the Jonger ” with his mouth 
sewn up and his leg sewn to the arming wire. 

And yet no one who knows the whole of the Compleat 
Angler could accuse old Izaak Walton of either callousness 
or cynicism ; on the contrary, as the reader, whether he 
be a fisherman or not, becomes more and more acquainted 
with the book and through it with the character of the 
author, he will be convinced that Izaak Walton was 
one of the gentlest, kindest and most humane of men. 
It is impossible to feel otherwise about him. He may 
be criticized, indeed, for a lack of humour but not for a 
lack of kindliness.. If and where his writing provokes 
smiles and tears it is not because, like Shakespeare or 
Sterne or Dickens, he consciously weaves a tissue of 
humour and pathos combined which is a special virtue 
of great English Art but because he is unconsciously 
quaint and unintentionally pathetic. 

Pathetic he undoubtedly is, for it is surely a pathetic 
picture to see a man naturally so gentle and kindly as 
our good old ‘* Compleat Angler,” with such a feeling 


for the beauties of nature and with so real an admiration 
for the Creator and His Works, yet totally insensible 
to the sufferings even of such cold-blooded creatures as 
frogs and fishes which he uses without any compunction 
for live bait in the way that suits him best. 

From all this we can but draw the conclusion that 
any man or woman who is naturally kindly and humane 
may become completely callous to what is frankly a 
barbarous practice if he or she has been aceustomed to 
carry it on for either sport or profit. 

If good Izaak Walton could for his diversion inflict 
barbarous torments on frogs and fish used for live bait, 
there are certainly numbers of men to-day as callous 
about the methods used to kill animals for food. It is 
perhaps only natural that persons engaged in the Meat 
Trade should, with true British conservatism, resent 
and oppose any suggestion for improvement in methods 
of killing in slaughterhouses. But -their opposition 
would have no success if there were not millions not of 
the trade who, though quite humane by nature, will not 
from sheer lack of interest in the subject make an effort 
to prevent the infliction of unnecessary pain on animals 
killed for their daily food. Many are, indeed, so humane 
that they prefer not to think at all about the unfortunate 
connexion there is between a sheep and a mutton chop. 

Yet the slaughterhouse is one of the principal evils 
in regard to the treatment of animals which cries for 
reform in this country to-day. 


Let me say at once that I am not one of those who 
go so far as to condemn the use of electric hares for grey- 
hound racing because it is so wrong to “* deceive the poot 
dogs,”’ nor would I go so far as a barrister, lately deceased, 
who left legacies to his relations on condition that they 
should never eat any crustacean without absolute proof 


of its humane death. But I certainly feel that most 
of us do not take sufficient interest in this question of 
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« the avoidance of all unnecessary pain to the animals houses of Carlisle, to the Bath Herald of July 15th, 1922. 
ne whose flesh we eat. There is nothing surely of exagger- Mr. Dodds wrote : 
Fig ated sentiment in wishing to be able to enjoy our morning ““T have been superintendent of the Carlisle Abattoir for the 
ing bacon, our lamb cutlet for luncheon, our sweetbread for past twenty-five years and twenty-three of these years we have had 
tter aie : 1 itichat tn Ceili that th only Humane Killers at work (except for a few weeks during the 
" dinner, without the uncomtortable feeling tha 1€ War when it was impossible to get cartridges) and whether you 
3 animal to which these parts belonged may have been _ look at it from the butchers’ point of view or any other, the humane 


ing, instruments are far y ost.” 
"8 tortured and tormented for our sake. a e-pcaeentce haces 


2 Let me quote from a leaflet of the Animal Defence On the other hand, Mr. William West, Past Master of 
hin Society on the truly inhuman methods of slaughter the Worshipful Company of Butchers of London, wrote 
i which are still in vogue in many parts of England. in a letter to The Times on August 11th, 1922, declaring 
“ « Pigs aro hoisted head downwards by means of a noose fastened emphatically that the meat of animals on which the 


round one hind leg to the endless revolving chain of an elevator. humane killer had been used (i.e., which had been shot 


lus. chain goes round and the fully conscious pig is hauled up : . . e : at 
- aes Sah uni: Seon he exer tiabhining in Seca, ae stunned before being bled instead of being poleaxed 
revolving chain the pigs are passed on to a bar where the slaughter- or struck with a knife) is not so wholesome as that killed 

em men wait with knives, sticking each pig as it comes their way. by the old methods 

hay J The pigs then bleed to death.” ° Ss. ~e 

el “Do you understand,” (continues this pamphlet), “ that if you Mr. West also stated that the poleaxe and the sticking 
y do not trouble to make sure that the mechanical Humane Killer |{nife are more humane than the “ Humane Killer.” I 

the has been used, every sweetbread means that a calf has been hung : pais 


up alive, stuck, and left to bleed to death ? Are you aware, when have visited abattoirs where the old methods are in use 
you have an enfrée of cutlets, that an innocent sheep has had ® and can but say that, as a carnivorous man, I much prefer 


in oF into it: ck— —— ar 7 > 

nl tr ino te ne ofton plan one an petimps willed the Letchworth methods 

mm Now, indeed, these things are not pleasant to meditate The fact is that the Humane Killer, like every other 
nis upon by those who are preparing legitimately enough to reform, has naturally to contend with many vested in- 
ent enjoy the pleasures of the table. Yet they are taking terests and with the natural immovability of Things That 
the place every day in our midst and they need not happen Are. 

to if we cared enough about it to insist that they should If Carlisle has managed to carry on satisfactorily with a 
1ue not. Humane Killer for something like thirty years one would 


I do not wish in this place to go into details, but having SUppose that other cities in England need not succumb 
visited some great slaughterhouses and now having to any malignant epidemic if they adopted it. 
recently been over the model abattoir at Letchworth put It is only necessary to add that humane and hygienie 
up by the Animal Defence Society, I can say that the latter methods of slaughter such as those advocated by the 
combines, so far as a very cursory visit allows a non- Animal Defence Society have been in operation for years 
expert to form an opinion, innumerable improvements as past in Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Denmark and 
regards hygicne with the comfort (if I may say so without other countries, including Scotland. 








4 suspicion of irony) of both man and beast. Last year a Bill was introduced into Parliament for the 

¥" The use of the humane killer or Swedish killer, which the Humane Slaughter of Animals by first stunning them by a 

so Society has advocated for years, is becoming fortunately mechanically operated instrument, 7.¢., a Humane Killer. 
more general and I understand that over four hundred ‘This passed the second reading, in spite of the active 

: slaughterhouses in England, about one quarter of the total ©Pposition of the Meat Trade. We who live on meat have 

wl number, have now adopted this instrument, which is a kind . real cuigpaies to cracls towards the area that 
of pistol discharging cither a bolt or a free bullet, of which Support us by doing all we can to further the passage of 

" the former seems in most cases preferable. The muzzle this Bill in the next Parliament and so promote the cause 

. of the pistol is held against the skull of the animal at the Of humane and hygienic slaughter by insisting that in 

most vulnerable point and this makes any failure to kill at future slaughterhouses shall no longer be what they still 

rs the first attempt, such as frequently occurs with the eo often are, to quote the words of the Duchess of 

a, poleaxe, practically impossible. It is in fact a clean, Hamilton: 

i” decent, painless method of slaughter. It has been in use “places of horror into which animals are driven by kicks and tail 

at J Sng enough in many abattoirs to demonstrate that it has Shells ef necking careascs, awaiting slaughter by means of poleaxo 
passed the stage of the “ noble experiment ” and that the | or knife.” 

mt objections raised formerly by the Meat Trade are ground- 

ds less and indeed absurd. Of this sort of criticism of the 

- humane killer I will quote but one. A former 

of President of the National Federation of Meat Traders, 

et went so far as to state that fresh pork from pigs killed by 

: the bullet or captive bolt was “ absolutely putrid,” and CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 

na that mutton so slaughtered was “ green” and “ rotten ” 

te (Meat Trade Journal, January 24th, 1924). Yet so far as Tue Editor of the Spectator offers a first prize of 
Tam aware no one has died from eating the meat produced {10 10s. and a second prize of £5 5s. for a short 

by the four hundred slaughterhouses where the humane story of not more than 1,500 words, written in 

ils killer is in use. English. Entries should be typed or legibly 

. I feel that these somewhat revolting details are not hs rar tendon wonderin i anh: a ee 
quite the thing for the pages of the Spectator, and that : nerengprarnes tage wb viatiier es: eRe 

ho — = i — - Envelopes should be clearly marked “‘ Christmas 

apology should be offered to readers for reproducing them, . agg y Il b . 

y but it is difficult to write of this subject in a lyric vein. Cores Se ean ae Se 

or ‘ our issue of March 5th. 

it There is no space here to quote from the numerous state- See eee ee Ne ee ee 

ey ments of various firms of butchers in favour of using the isin ‘will. if of suffici eee " hors re re 

of & humane killer,” but, as a Cumberland man, and one who . hit ee ee Te ae 

ge : : : Spectator, 

st 8 proud to see his county leading the way in any reform, 

of I must quote from a letter written by Mr. John Dodds, 
Superintendent and Meat Inspector of Public Slaughter- 
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Are the B.B.C. 


Too Cautious ? 


By Haroutp NIco.ison. 


HE author of the Ars Poetica lived some nineteen 
hundred years before the invention of wireless. He 
was thus not enabled, on summer evenings, to hear the 
News Bulletin throbbing up from Rome to Tivoli. This 
disability on his part induced him to make a remark 
which strikes our post-War generation as curiously un- 
observant. ‘Our minds,” he wrote, “ are stimulated 
less by aural than by visual impressions.” 

Horace, being a superficial and withal worldly soul, was 
generally wrong. ‘True it is that the impersonal, when 
audible, has but a distant effect. But the personal when 
audible has an effect which is overpowering. Its effect, 
in fact, is intimate. And intimacy, in such cases, conquers 
all the time. 

The Prime Minister, let us say, broadcasts to the 
British Empire from Downing Street. You obtain 
thereby the maximum sense of dispersion coupled with 
the maximum sense of concentration. The voice which 
echoes in your own sitting-room echoes across the seven 
seas. You participate at that very moment in an expe- 
rience shared by countless millions. That gives you a 
sense of expansion. Yet, on the other hand, that expe- 
rience is localized in your own case between the corner of 
the piano and the chintz sofa. That gives you a sense of 
contraction. The contrast between these two experiences 
is curious, rather flattering, and disturbingly intimate. 
And as such, as I have said, it is overpowering. 

Mr. MacDonald himself is a master of broadcasting. 
Could the B.B.C. obtain his services as an announcer the 
great warm heart of Britain would be stirred to its most 
secret fibres. Mr. Henderson, on the other hand, is about 
as bad a broadcaster as I have ever heard. He lacks that 
confidential tone which renders the words of Mr. Mac- 
Donald so conciliatory, so propitiatory, so entrancing. 
‘“* What,” one says when one listens to Mr. MacDonald, 
“a nice man!” And in so saying one is abundantly right. 
He is a nice man. And fortunately for him and for the 
National Party his niceness burrs in his very voice. 

The B.B.C. are aware of this strange power of the 
human voice. It frightens them. They know all too well 
that the regular broadcaster is apt to become the family 
friend. He attains a fireside manner. And whether it 
be to a crofter in Scotland or to a miner in South Wales, 
there are voices which penetrate intimately into the 
parlours and living rooms of several million people. 
These voices sometimes irritate but more often attract. 
They have an influence far beyond their real value 
and far beyond their own sense of responsibility. And, 
as I said, the B.B.C. become afraid. 

Let me say at once that I have nothing but admiration 
for the efliciency and high-mindedness of Savoy Hill. I 
have suffered from both. They have become a public 
utility undertaking of overwhelming importance. They 
are anxiously, almost timorously, aware of that cireum- 
stance. I do not blame them. My sole criticism of the 
B.B.C. is that they are terrified by shadows on the wall. 
They lack, if I may use such an expression, guts. Yet I 
recognize how easy it would have been to make a bean- 
feast at Savoy Hill. 

Sir John Reith has been attacked, even by those who 
admire his obstinate integrity, for being behind the 
times. I should like, being a revolutionary by nature, 
to feel that this attack were justified. Yet, being by 
nature an intellectual, I see both sides. And I+recognize 
that Sir John Reith has a very difficult task. 

For instance, a programme entitled “ This Changing 
World” was arranged. This was intended to cover changes 


in the British attitude towards such subjects as democracy, 

economics, science, art and literature. I confess that | 
have not observed that such changes have been ye; 
dynamic. Yet there was a certain shifting which theB.B bod 
with laudable instructional desire, wished to expound, 

I was requested to undertake the task of describing 
what changes had, since 1900, o¢curred in literature, 
Obviously the two outstanding innovators in fiction’ wer 
D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce. Both these writers 
had, however, written matter which had been condemned 
by the Home Office under the Obscene Publications Act, 
How could I mention, still less reeommend, books which 
in the eyes of Lord Brentford deserved to be suppressed 
by the police? How, on the other hand, could I talk 
about modernist literature without laying some stress 
upon its two most remarkable exponents? The problem 
illustrates the dilemma which a National Institution has to 
face when it tries to be progressive. I make no complaints, 
The B.B.C. in this matter behaved with intelligence, for. 
bearance, and good sense. They saw, although with 
spiritual agony, my point of view. I was allowed to men- 
tion Lawrence and even—o tempora, o mores !—Joyce, 
But they did not pretend to like the whole business, And 
I also see their point of view. 

People, and especially clergymen, seldom write letters 
when they are pleased. People, and especially clergymen, 
frequently write letters when they are displeased. The 
B.B.C. for this reason receive more letters from the 
angered reverend than from the satisfied reverend. And 
by this they are profoundly perturbed. 

I endeavour to adopt towards the problem which 
thereby arises an attitude of impartiality. I argue as 
follows. The B.B.C. are a public utility undertaking. 
The public is a fool: it knows nothing about utility and 
very little about undertakings. The B.B.C. will suffer 
more from the actively indignant than they will benefit 
from the passively pleased. They are thus obliged to 
follow the line of least resistance. Even though that line 
lead them to the Rectory sofa of 1887. 

Yet, after all, there really is another side to this 
dilemma. It is this. Wireless is a progressive institution. 
It may well prove a bedside solace to the aged. But its 
function is not one of assuagement: its function is one 
of stimulation. Its purpose is not to confirm the aged 
in their old thoughts but to create in the young new 
habits of mind. If it funks that mission it is proving un- 
worthy of itself. Its aim should be to inspire the rising 
generation : it should not try to conciliate the past. 

I am firmly convinced that if there is a fault in the 
B.B.C. (and I remain one of their most ardent admirers) 
it is this. They have an acute sense of 1886 and no sense 
of 1941. This, on their part, is a dereliction of public 
duty. It is grotesque to contend, for instance, that a 
book which has been praised by The Times, the Observer, 
the Sunday Times and the weeklies is not fit for mention 
on the microphone. Such an attitude is merely unintel- 
ligent. And if Savoy Hill once lose their intelligence they 
are doomed. 

It is not the fault of the permanent staff. They are often 
enthusiastic, enlightened and daring. It is the fault of 
the Board of Governors. With few exceptions these 
Governors are, I regret to state, a pack. of ninnies. I 
repeat these wounding words. A pack of ninnies. And 
thank goodness at the end of this year four of them 
are due to retire. Will they be replaced by men and 
women of greater intelligence? I doubt it. For safety, 


in these unfortunate islands, comes always first. 
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The Happy Village 


By Sir W. Beacu Tuomas. 


JHE English village has, beyond measure, increased 
‘| the vivacity of its social life sincethe War. It could 
always claim, so to say, a social architecture possessing 
the same sort of charm as the association of its mediaeval 
church and thatched cottages. The. different classes .of 
rich and poor enjoyed one another. The ,poor could 
aceept without obsequiousness or sense of inferiority, 
and the rich give without condescension. The native 
gardener at the big house always spoke of “ our children,” 
meaning his master’s; and this sense of sharing other 
people's prosperities, and indeed adversities, has been a 
common feeling. The difference of class has been often a 
stimulus to friendliness, not a barrier. The Park, round 
the country house, is, or has been, accepted as one of the 
most precious of village possessions. If it were offered 
cratis to the Parish Council to convert into allotments 
e small holdings the offer would be rejected. Aesthetic 
value to the community and the sense of possessing within 
ihe parish a fine old English thing, would forbid. He 
was an agricultural labourer, who at a discussion how 
best to preserve rural England, laid down the maxim : 
“The only way to preserve England is to preserve the 
country house.” 

It would be a very easy job to continue in praise 
of the English village—the average English village, 
let alone the Broadways, the Ewelmes, or the 
Burfords. “It’s good, and if you like it you may,” as 
Ben Jonson said; but it might be a great deal better. 
There never was in the world a social and a geographical 
unit better fitted for communal, as opposed to communis- 
tic, enterprises. In some regards it might achieve the 
Aristotelian ideal of being self-sufficing. The cottage 
gardens, with allotments, are sufficient to grow vegetables 
for everyone’s consumption. The surrounding country 
is full enough of superfluous wood to give kindling and 
fuel to every fire. There is sufficient leisure and variety 
of talent to provide every sort of amusement: football, 
cricket, lawn-tennis, dancing, whist or bridge, concerts, 
drama, debates, lectures and the rest. All these things 
are in some measure enjoyed by some of the inhabitants. 
The Women’s Institutes have done marvels. The 
men’s clubs are often active enough; and games and 
game-players increase. The craftsmen, who are to be 
found in most-villages, begin to have the benefit, in a few 
counties—Kent and Hertfordshire, for example—of the 
old guilds; and the market for their wares, in wood, 
leather and fur as, well as in iron, begins to, enlarge its 
boundaries, though in a partial and often amateurish 
degree. 

The revival and reconstruction of the village grow, 
but grow very slowly in all ways, and not at all in 
some. Indeed, there is some retrogression, chiefly 
shown in an inexplicable zest for aimless destruction. 
Vor example, in one village of late many farm gates have 
been knocked to pieces, fences broken, spare posts and 
bits of machinery carried off and a rick fired. Now, these 
things are the result of a youth whose out-of-work hours 
are aimless, who possess neither individual purpose nor 
communal interest. Their life has no sort of thesis. 
The solution of this trouble, as also of the acceleration 
of the better tendencies, lies in an increase of communal 
activities, which would be as full of value for the mental 
outlook as for the physical and social comfort of the 
people. Every village is the better for a good hall that 
is free, belonging not to church, chapel, society or land- 
owner. Its very presence prompts such amusements as 
local drama, Every village needs playing fields; and 


is there any reason why playing fields should not include. 
not only bowls, tennis, quoits, or what not, but a recreation 
space, so to say, a Park, owned, and felt to be owned, by 
the village ? Three-quarters of the work necessary for 
turning the space to these purposes could be done by 
voluntary effort, if local patriotism were rightly prompted. 
Indeed, I have recently seen a hall built and a tennis 
lawn laid almost wholly by unpaid effort. The land, 
as often as not, is of the smallest value, and much would 
be given if the purposes were understood. : 

_Let me repeat with all possible emphasis that 
within almost every parish, thanks in some measure to the 
many classes represented, there is all the material for 
communal success: enough seedling plants are grown 
to stock every village, not to mention superfluous 
vegetables, and in the woods, spinneys and hedgerows 
enough spare wood is grown to keep the fires burning in 
all homes. To conyert these superfluities into practical 
wealth a very small organization is necessary (it is 
supplied, in some villages of the Belgian Ardennes by the 
schoolmaster) and a small amount of apparatus, such as a 
circular saw. We hear often enough of model villages. 
Will not some one, in lieu of excessive attention to the 
individual house, provide some normal village with a park 
or playing fields where these other activities may also be 
focussed ? It is the common custom of men of wealth in 
England to spend inordinate sums of money on model 
farms, and some good they do. They would do fifty 
times as much good and spend not a tithe of the money 
if they would stimulate and organize a communal effort 
to make the village self sufficing both in production and 
in amusement. The first step is a recreation ground in 
which a host of communal activities might be merged and 
housed: The English village is an ideal unit with the 
momentum of a long history behind it. | We have only to 
modernize the old Saxon idea, though a_ condition 
precedent is a more prosperous agriculture, and more 
‘* petite agriculture”; that is the raising by very 
small holders or gardeners of more. vegetables, flowers, 
poultry, bees, goats, pigs. But both before and after that 
busier production is achieved there is room for turning 
into practical use the wealth that lies at the door of every 
village in England. What is chiefly wanted is leadership. 
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Ghosts Ancient and Modern’ 


By E. M. 


NHOSTS differ widely from books about ghosts. and 

while I sit reviewing these two volumes and 
wondering what I ought to say about them. how I shall 
manage to be just yet amusing about them, sincere vet 
cultivated, sympathetic yet no fool, and all the rest of 
it? While I ponder their craft and weigh it against 
my own, something happens, and hey. presto! both 
the volumes vanish, and I find myself standing outside 
the walls of the castle of St. Blaise in Gloucestershire. 
St. Blaise actually exists, though I have altered its 
name. It stands on a ridge which slopes down precipi- 
tously to the valley of the Wye on the one side, and 
more gradually on the other towards the valley of the 
Severn. It is a patched mediaeval affair, still habitable, 
there are greenhouses in the moat, and a good sized 
village has gathered around. 

Now in the past St. Blaise was haunted by an appalling 
apparition. What forms it took, what havoc it wrought, 
I have not been able to discover, but it made life within 
those walls a living hell. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century the occupants of the castle could 
bear their fate no longer, and they summoned an 
exorcist to deliver them. The exorcist laid the ghost 
successfully. But his victory was imperfect: he had 
only been able to Jay it for a hundred years, and he 
warned the occupants that somewhere about 1930 it 
would break his spell and reappear. They were content 
with an arrangement which would outlast them, they 
settled down and died happy. Civilization — then 
developed. Queen Victoria came to her throne, Charles 
Darwin came to his, the Great War followed, and the 
ghost at St. Blaise still lay bound, biding its hour. I 
would have given much to be in the castle a 
year or so ago, when the hour struck. The inmates 
must have been half timorous, half humorous. They 
must have discussed, in a joking manner, whether 
unmentionable horrors would recur, or whether nothing 
would happen. The hour struck. Nothing had happened. 
The jokes turned out to be real jokes. Nothing—-or 
practically nothing. Life went on normally, except 
perhaps that—well, the change was so slight that they 
were slow to notice it, and then they only noticed it in 


one another... the change... I am not going 
to reveal it vet. I am _ telling a Christmas ghost 


story, and suspense is an important weapon. — Let 


haunted castle of St. Blaise 
for a moment, and come back to the two books awaiting 


us therefore leave the 
review. 

Neither of them seems quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Montague Summers has certainly included some 
yeadable ghost stories among the thirty-eight that make 
up his anthology. Here are Dickens and Lefanu, and 
here is a writer named Vincent O'Sullivan, who does 
work. But the volume as a whole suffers, 
I think, from two defects; dogmatism and capricious- 
In his introduction Mr. Summers tells us that he 
‘believes ” in ghosts, otherwise he would not collect 
them, and he holds, furthermore, that ghost stories 


excellent 


ness. 


can only be written or read properly by believers. The 
willing suspension of disbelief which contented 


Coleridge would not satisfy him. He must have active 





*The Supernatural Omnibus. 
Montague Summers. 
Witchcraft, Magic and Alchemy. 
irom the French by J. Courtenay Locke. 


Edited with’ an introduction by 
(Gollanez. 5s.) 

By Grillot de Givry. 
(Harrap. 


Translated 
42s.) 


FORSTER, 


faith, and relying on its co-operation he has included 
some very silly stuff; there are, for example, no fewer 
than three stories from the pen of an obscure writer of 
ritualistic tendency who is completely incompetent, bys 
who endorses a view of the unseen evidently congenial to 
Mr. Summers himself. Satanism, to speak more plainly, 
presides over too much of this anthology, and Satanism, 
like everything else, must be presented forcibly, or jt 
becomes owlish. Not all who say “ abracadabra ” shal} 
enter the kingdom of darkness, not all unfrocked priests 
and pagan emblems can lead us into paths of unrighteous. 
ness. When Lady Macbeth sinned it was through the 
depths of her own soul, she never saw the Weird Sisters, 
nor did she need to see them, and Mr. Summers is too 
apt to identify the spiritual element in ghost stories 
(which he rightly values) with the external accidents of 
a cult. He is at the same time too serious and not 
serious enough, 


But it is, of course, very casy to complain of an 
anthology ; everyone has his own theory. About half 
Mr. Summers’ selection is worth reading, and his erudite 
introduction and bibliography are interesting. 


_ The second book, Witchcraft, Magic and Alchemy, 
is a translation from the French. It is magnificently illus. 
trated, and an hour may be pleasantly spent in looking 
at the pictures, and in reading the passages in the text 
that describe them. The author, M. Grillot de Givyry, 
seems to be a collector rather than a scholar ;_ he does not 
present any consistent view of the occult, he strays from 
point to point, and he reproduces indifferently pictures 
that are psychologically interesting (such as the apparition 
of the Devil in a piece of Calabrian sacristy furniture), 
and commercial nineteenth-century woodcuts of Goethe's 
Faust. Astrology, demoniacal possession, metaposeopy, 
cheiromancy, and the Tarot pack are among the subjects 
touched on. What a muddle! That is the feeling one 
brings away. What ingenuity the human race has shown 
in frightening itself, and in trying to reassure itself when 
frightened, in invoking ghosts and in laying: them, in 
foretelling the future and in trying to avoid it when 
foretold ! 


So it is time now to get back to the castle of St. Blaise, 
and to find out what happened when the evil spirit broke 
the exorcist‘s spell, Only this: the inmates of the castle 
got peevish. They do not quarrel violently, there is no 
danger of mediaeval crime, but they bicker, and the 
unrest spreads into the garage and over the garden. 
Nor does it stop there ; presently the ghost overflows the 
moat and the villagers start bickering, too, and_ then, 
having saturated the village, it drifts down the hillside to 
the Wye, infecting in its course many a rosy-cheeked farm. 
The infection is quite slight—nothing notifiable. People 
are not quite as pleasant as they were, and a similar change 
occurs in the valley of the Severn. Nor is it stopped by 
the Cotswolds. Civilization dilutes the supernatural but 
she also diffuses it, and before long a consignment of bed 
temper arrives at Paddington. Perhaps I brought it 
myself. And perhaps that is why I have not reviewed 
these two books as enthusiastically as I should have 
done. But St. Blaise, to my mind, has_ really 
succeeded in producing a modern apparition ; here is 4 
legend with a slight but authentic thrill, — whieh 
causes one for av instant to think and to feel, and 
to turn one’s back on the monotonous gibberings of the 
graveyard, 
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Elizabeth Higginbottom 


By V. SackviLLeE-WEsT. 


WIZABETH HIGGENBOTTOM attained the age of 
forty before romance entered her life. Outwardly 
g severe and serious person, engrossed in an office from 
nine-thirty to six, she had, nevertheless, continuously 
jankered after romance, while flattering herself that no 
observer however shrewd could suspect her of so 
humiliating a weakness—an illusion which she probably 
shared with 50 per cent. of her colleagues. Even towards 
terself she was guilty of some deceit, liking to think 
that she indulged herself in the day-dreams of romance 
entirely on account of her name; for romance, to her 
observation, frequently ended in marriage, and marriage 
for a woman—inevitably involved a change of name ; 
and a change of name, for Elizabeth Higginbottom, 
would have equalled the removal of a splinter from a 
festering finger. In the matter of a Christian name, 
her parents had certainly done their best to repair their 
initial mistake: Elizabeth was as magnificent a name 
ys anybody could desire, recalling queens and_battle- 
ships ; but as for Higginbottom, the less said the better. 
Elizabeth knew not whether most to blame her father 
for having involuntarily inherited such a name, or her 
mother for having voluntarily linked her destinies to it. 
On the whole, the voluntary error seemed the mcre 
heinous; but what was a girl to do if she fell in love 
with somebody called Higginbottom ? It was unfortu- 
nate, certainly, but should true love admit of such 
impediments ? True love had not admitted of them in 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. Higginbottom; and their 
daughter Elizabeth, conceived no doubt in a moment 
of ecstasy irrespective of nomenclature, was left to pay 
the penalty. Higginbottom she was born willy-nilly, 
and (which was worse) Higginbottom she willy-nilly 
remained, 

Featherstonchaugh and Champion de Crespigny floated 
across her mind as substitutes. She practised signatures 
in odd moments on the office blotting-paper, which she 
was careful to obliterate, even though it ruined her pen. 
Elizabeth Champion de Crespigny—E. C. de C.— how well 
it looked! Sometimes she tried a foreign name. 
Elisabeth de la Tour d’Auvergne. And then she fell 
madly, hopelessly, in love with a young man in her 
own office, called Scroggs. 

She thought Scroggs the most beautiful young man she 


had ever seen. He was, in fact, remarkably good- 


looking. Flashy. with wavy black hair and an olive 
complexion. Some people, greatly to Elizabeth's indig- 


nation, said he looked Jike a dago. But she did not very 
much care what they said, since she was convineed she 
knew better: he was as handsome as a god, All the 
anguish of jealousy became known to Elizabeth. She 
imagined him surrounded nightly by lovely, eager young 
taking them to escorting them to 
No one had ever taken Elizabeth to a dance 
in her life; as for cinemas, she and Miss Jones from 
the oflice sometimes went together on Saturday afternoon. 
She made herself a picture of his life. 
which was really not very far from the truth. And 


women, dances, 


cinemas. 


But Ser wos ! 


she suffered atrociously. 

He first noticed her because she had a little bunch of 
spring flowers in a glass on her table. Anemones and 
four freesias. She had bought those because she knew 
they lasted longest. though as a matter of fact she should 
hot have afforded the luxury of flowers at all. 
passing through her room with some papers in his hand. 
stooped to smell the freesias. ‘* You like flowers. Miss 
Higginhottom ?" he said,. He -had an irresistible smile, 


Scroggs, 


After that, they stopped to speak to cach other when- 
ever they met on the stairs or in the passage. Only a 
few words did they ever exchange, but a little sprig of 
friendship grew up between them. 
but known it, was drawn to Miss Higginbottom entirely 
because she had a name as horrible as his own. He 
wondered whether she minded as much as he did. 

It was not a question one could ask anybody, he 
thought, yet one evening he did ask it of her. It came 
about quite easily. They had met by chance in the 
Underground station, when all the world above ground 
was warm and sun-rayed and pulsating with spring. 
Scroggs had an assignation with a particularly pretty 
girl, and was in an unusually good humour. Miss 
Higginbottom seemed flustered when he came up to her, 
and dropped her ticket. ‘‘ Mustn’t lose that, you know, 
Miss Higginbottom !”’ he said as he restored it to her. 

To his dismay and astonishment, the eyes she turned 
on him were full of tears. (“* Poor old thing,” he thought, 
* how plain she looks.”) She put her hand on his arm. 
* Oh, please, please,” she said. “ don’t call me that. My 
name is Elizabeth.” 

He stared. “* By jove,” he said, “ do you mind, too ? 
It’s rotten for us, isn’t it? Well, look here —tit for tat, 
you know-——-my name’s Sylvester.” 

* I know,” said Miss Higginbottom with deep feeling, 


Scroggs, had she 


as though she were saying “ Amen.” 

He tried to laugh it off. 
isn't it, only in a different way ? 
My God! What were my godfathers and godmothers 
thinking of ? But I say, I never knew you minded. 
How funny! I often wondered if you did.” He knew 
that he was being very boyish and attractive: the 
adoration in Miss Higginbottom’s eves told him that. 
moment. “ Let’s walk 
up and down,” he said, “ till your train comes in. Pm 
meeting somebody here, but she’s sure to be late.” 

They walked up and down, Miss Higginbottom in such 
an agony of conflicting emotions that she could scarcely 
utter a word. Not that that mattered. for Sylvester 
did all the talking. He talked easily. 
intimately. He really very charming, and didn’t 
see why he shouldn't give the poor old thing a little 
pleasure when he had five minutes to spare. 
he could talk to her about his name. 
a curiously comforting relief. It 


* Almost as bad as Scroggs, 


Svlvester Scroggs, 


And Peggy would come in a 


persuasively, 
was 


Besides, 
That gave him 
was probably the 


only thing he really minded, in a butterfly life. Peggy 
and the others teased him about it; Seroggy, they 


called him, or Froggy, or Scraggy, or any other absurdity 
that came into their heads, and he laughed with them, 
but underneath their joint laughter he winced. 
old Higginbottom 
could give her a moment's pleasure, and he could talk to 
her about their beastly names. Peggy, 
when she did finally consent to arrive. would twit him 
nicely about his companion, ‘I sce you found a substitute 
for me,” she would say, if she saw them still walking up 
and And he would laugh. and would not tell 
her what they had been talking about. Tle felt that he 
had quite an understanding with Higginbottom, of a 
another kind than he had Peegy her like. 
He took Higginbotton’s arm. She pressed it’ gently 
against her side. 


Poor 
she was dreadfully solemn, but he 


So, why not ? 


down. 


with and 


* But it’s different for a woman,” he was saying, even 
before he realized the tactlessness of the remark: “a 
and change her whereas 
Besides, what woman would marry 


woman Can marry name, 


Tm Scroggs for life. 
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a Scroggs?” he hastily added, trying to put himself 
into the same unmarriageable boat as_ herself. He 
waited then for Higginbottom to make the expected 
reply, “Surely, any woman would marry you?” . As 
the reply was not forthcoming, he repeated, rather 
crossly, ““What woman, I ask you, would marry a 
Scroggs ? 

Higginbottom looked at him then, and though her 
tongue remained dumb her eyes were eloquent. Satisfied, 
he gave another little laugh, very confidential this time, 
and returned the pressure of her arm. At that moment 
he caught sight of Peggy, looking very seductive in a 
belted coat and scarlet cap. “I say,” he said, disen- 
tangling his hand from her arm and not quite able to 
bring himself to call her Elizabeth, “‘ you wouldn’t 
come to a movie with me to-morrow night, would you ? ” 
It was a sop to his conscience. 

Would she! ‘“ You don’t really mean it?” she said, 
gazing at him—they were almost the first words that 
she had uttered. But of course he meant it, he ex- 
claimed, anxious to join Peggy. Well, then, she said, 
very hesitating, very uncertain how she ought to conduct 
this affair, would he come and have some supper first 
in her rooms? Yes, yes, he said impatiently, wondering 
what on earth the old thing was driving at; yes, he’d 
come back with her after they left the office. They'd 
have some supper, and then they'd go to the pictures. 
Anything to get away to join Peggy. Seven o'clock, 
then, she said, and gave him her address. Seven o'clock, 
he shouted back  reassuringly, hurrying down the 
platform. 

She woke with a sense of something marvellous 
impending. It took her some exquisite seconds before 
she remembered what that something was. Sylvester! 
Seroggs . . . but what did Scroggs matter? Sylvester 
and Elizabeth; that was all that mattered. One’s 
Christian name was one’s own; one’s paternal name 
was merely an accident. To each other they would be 
Sylvester and Elizabeth, and the rest only on envelopes. 
Mrs. Sylvester Scroggs—for her innocent mind foresaw 
only one eventual outcome. She gave one great gulp, 
and swallowed it. It was the greatest renunciation she 
could make, but for his sake she would make it joyfully. 

She rose, then, an hour earlier than her usual time, 
and busied herself with setting her room to rights and 
putting out the plates for supper. Had she done wrong 
in asking him to supper in a_bed-sitting-room ? and 
what on earth did men like to drink? These problems 
chased perplexingly through her mind as she_ bustled 
about, dusting, polishing, twitching things straight, but 
in spite of her anxieties she sang an old music-hall 
song in an exceedingly untuneful voice, much to the 
astonishment of her landlady, who had never heard 
Miss Higginbottom sing before. ‘ Lawks!” she re- 
marked, as she proceeded downstairs with the slop-pail. 

Elizabeth surveyed her room. 
tidy. The folding-bed had 
curtain. 


It was clean, it was 
disappeared behind _ its 
But she must have some flowers—were not 
flowers responsible for the first words Sylvester had 
ever spoxen to her ?—and taking her purse she descended 
to catch a “bus to Covent Garden. She just had time. 
* Tulips,” she thought, hurrying along. 
Covent Garden was as gay as a picture. 
was gay this morning 


Everything 
the very “buses seemed a brighter 
red, and people’s faces seemed wreathed in benevolence. 
The flowers rioted in boxes and baskets, on stalls and 
barrows. The orange of marigolds, the purple of irises, 
the heavy trusses of lilac, the sprays of blossom, and 
the scent of flowers filling the air, warm and honeyed in 
the sun, The singing heart of Elizabeth Higginbottom 


— 


a 
hovered over this coloured and scented market, She 
suddenly had the impression of being somewhere abrogq 
in Italy perhaps, or on the Riviera, where flowers witig 
to be had for the asking and people were merry 
kindly. . 

She paused before a barrow. An enormous man jp 
shirt-sleeves, with twinkling eyes and a tousled head, 
was smiling down at her. He had very white teeth, 
and looked like a Herculean gipsy. “* Flowers, madam ?” 
he said. “Nice tulips?” He held out a bunch, tyo 
bunches, putting his head on one side as though 
admire them. 

How friendly he was, thought Elizabeth, as though 
really anxious that she should get something she liked— 
almost as though he had divined her secret. Certainly 
something extraordinary had happened to the worl 
this morning. 

“How much are they ?” 
purse. 

““ Two-and-three, madam-—cheapest on the market, 
How many bunches, madam? four? six? Let you 
have them a bit cheaper for six.” 

“ Tll take six,” said Elizabeth recklessly. 

She could not afford it; but never mind, she woul 
go without lunch for two days, to make up. 

“That'll be fifteen bob,” said the man, handing her 
the sheaf wrapped in blue paper. She paid, rewarded 
him with a smile, and ran gladly down towards the Strand, 

Sylvester meanwhile had been taken severely to task 
by Peggy, who was a decent sort. She had espied him 
with Miss Higginbottom on the Underground platform, 
and had grasped the situation shrewdly. “ It’s not 
fair, Scroggy,” she said; “cut it out. Kinder to do it 
at onee, Anybody can see the old thing’s soppy about 
you.” 

Sylvester hesitated. Any conquest was acceptable to 
his vanity. Still, perhaps it really wasn’t quite fair; 
and besides, the old thing might become a bore. But 
with his weak good-nature he hated the idea of dis- 
appointing her. 

** Much kinder to do it at once, 
him. 

Thus it came about that an acutely embarrassed 
Scroggs paused before Miss Higginbottom’s table, and 
bending down so that Miss Jones should not overhear, 
said hurriedly, “‘ Oh, about to-night. . . . Stupid of me, 
I made a mistake. I remembered afterwards that I'd 
got another appointment. Should you mind very much 
if we put it off? Another night, perhaps. . . . So sorry.’ 
He fled. 

Miss Higginhottom went home alone. On the table 
she found the two places she had laid, the pressed beet 
and tinned salmon she had bought, the bottle of whisky 
and the syphon. She found also the tulips, carefully 
disposed about the room. It then occurred to her for 
the first time that the friendly-looking, gipsy-like man 
had cheated her. He had charged her fifteen bob when 
he should have said thirteen-and-six. She had been 
too happy and too careless to check his sum; he had 
seemed so genuinely and smilingly anxious to please het. 
Up to that moment she had borne up in a dry, controlled 
sort of way; now, with the realization of his pettf 
perfidy, she laid her head down on the table and sobbed 
and sobbed. 


and 


she asked, taking out her 


3° 


said Peggy, watching 





“BETTER WORLD” articles are continued 
on page 697. 
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appear between pages 677 and 694. Further 
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forepart of this issue 
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Books for Christmas 





“ This fascinating study.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ROSEBERY 
by 
CREWE 


“Perfect in sympathy and understanding; flawless in 
construction.”—Colonel John Buchan in the Observer. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. £2 2s. net. 








THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


Published by authority of H.M. the King. Edited by 
G. E. BUCKLE. 8 Photogravures. SECOND Volume 
(1891-1895) of the Final Series. “Have all the colour 
and movement of a romance.”—Morning Post. 25s, net. 


LORD CAVE 
A Memoir by Sir CHARLES MALLET. “ A remarkable 
feat. A faithful portrait by a great artist.”"—Sir John 
Marriott in The Observer. 16 Illustrations, 15s. net. 


A. CONAN DOYLE 
A Memoir by the Rev. JOHN LAMOND, D.D. Epilogue 
by Lady Conan Doyle. “A clear, revealing picture.”— 
Morning Post. “A wonderful tribute.’—Daily Express. 
Vith 9 Ulustrations. 10s. 6d, net. 


THE AMERICAN WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


By Lieut.-Coi. F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G._ A recognised 
military authority here deals comprehensively with the 
great struggle. With 11 Maps. 21s. net. 


Published 2 years ago and still a “ Best Seller™ ! 
THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 
By AXEL MUNTHE. 26th Impression. 16s. net. 

By the same Author 
MEMORIES AND VAGARIES 


With a New Preface. 5th Impression. 6s. net. 
RED CROSS AND IRON CROSS 
With a New Preface. 9th Impression. 


New 7/6 Fiction 


THE KINGDOM THAT WAS 
By JOHN LAMBOURNE 


PASSIONATE INTERLUDE 








3s. 6d. net. 





By ANNE DUFFIELD 

THE GOLDEN FOUNDLING 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY 

THE LAIRD OF BALFRIE 
By DUNCAN McLELLAN 


DEATH LEAVES US NAKED 
By LEONARD HOLLINGWORTH 





RHYMER’S WAKE By MARY MacCARVILL 


SAS tn ALBEMARLE 





STREET, W. 1 Shththbnbathththbabatataath 


The Authorized Life of 


DON ALFONSO XIII 
By his first cousin, H.R.H. PRINCESS PILAR 
OF BAVARIA, and MAJOR DESMOND 
CHAPMAN-HUSTON. 
With 24 Plates. 21s. 


net. 





LETTERS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 
To the BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by C. C. 
OSBORNE, Secretary to the Baroness. 7s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated Edition-de-Luxe, limited to 500 copies, 21s. net. 


RIFLEMAN AND HUSSAR 


Col. SIR PERCIVAL MARLING, Bt., V.C., C.B. Fore- 
word by F.-M. the Viscount PLuMer. “A thoroughly 
live book.”—Sunday Times. 13 Illustrations, 18s. net. 


SOWING GLORY 
The Memoirs of “ Mary Ambree,” the English Woman- 
Legionary. Edited by P. C. WREN. “A tour de force 
on which the author is to be congratulated.”—7Jimes. 
“Amazing memoirs.”—Liverpool Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAIRDS OF DUN 
By VIOLET JACOB. A spirited account of the heads 
ot a landed family of Angus from 1377 to the middle 
eighteen hundreds, With 25 Illustrations. 16s. net. 


MIRACLES OF HEALING 
& HOW THEY ARE DONE 


By J. ELLIS BARKER. Shows how many diseases 
regarded as incurable by orthodox methods can be 
cured by methods unknown to the vast majority of 
doctors. 7s. Od. net. 


A WINDOW IN FLEET STREET 
By JAMES MILNE. “ You could not find keener eyes, 
or a better window to look out on Fleet Street.”— 
The Sphere. With 30 Illustrations. 12s. net. 


Five Omnibus Volumes 


THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES SHORT 
STORIES By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
Five Volumes in One. 1,348 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE SHERLOCK HOLMES LONG STORIES 
By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
Four Volumes in One. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CONAN DOYLE STORTES 
By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
Six Volumes in One. 1,216 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE CONAN DOYLE HISTORICAL ROMANCES 
Four Volumes in One. 1,644 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
HUMOUR AND FANTASY By F. ANSTEY. 

1,180 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 
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J. B. PRIESTLEY 


says: “When the Book Society began, I 
believed that it could do good service for the 
ordinary intelligent reader. 
of it, and the continued success of the Society 
more and more 
realising what it can do for them.’ 


Now I am ceriain 


readers are 
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A Membership of the 


BOOK SOCIETY 


is the Christmas Present that lasts. 
How the BOOK SOCIETY works: 


To buy a new book is to take a risk of being disappointed. It is this risk which 
the Selection Committee of the Book Society minimises for its thousands of readers 
all over the world. Publishers throughout the country submit their most important 
works in advance of publication to the Selection Committee. From these the 
committee choose a book each month and in addition compile a supplementary 
list of other books they can thoroughly recommend. 

Now suppose for a moment, that you are already a member of the Book Society. 
Every month you receive on the morning of its publication, a first edition of the 
book of the month. Enclosed with this is a free copy of the Book Society News, 
which contains a review of the book of the month by a member of the committee, 
together with other reviews by members of the committee, of the books on their 
recommended supplementary list. 

Tastes differ, and it is possible sometimes that the book chosen by the committee 
will not be the book you want. In that case you have only to return it within 
five days and ask in exchange for a book from the recommended list. This will 
be sent to you by return. All you are charged for is the published price of the 
book you keep each month. The price of the selected book is generally 7/6. 
If it is not, then there is always another book on the recommended list at this 
price and every book is worth keeping. This being the case, membership of 
the Book Society need not cost you mere than 7/6 per month. Absolutely no 
entrance fee and no subscription. 
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A 


B 


I wish to become a member of the Book Society, 
I therefore expect to receive the next book 
selected by the committee, on the morning of 
publication. I wish to pay my account *Menthly, 
Quarterly or in Advance. I understand that 
this involves me in no obligation except to pay 
for the book I keep every month. * Strike out 
the two you de not wish to apply to you. 

I think of becoming a member of the Book 
Society. Will you please send me without cost 
to myself, your free booklet explaining how 
ihe Book Society operates. 

Please send me your booklet outlining your 
Christmas Present Scheme. 


Cross out the messages you do not wishtosend 


Name 


Address 


THE BOOK SOCIETY, 
10, BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, 


LONDON, S.W.1. 
Spectator Xmas No. 21/11/31. 
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John Wesley 


e Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M. Standard Edition. 
Edited by John Telford, B.A. (Epworth Press. 8 vols. £7 7s. 
the set.) 

John Wesley. By C. E. Vulliamy. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

From his published writings and his Journal we already know 

Wesley more fully than it is possible to know most men. 
But with every fresh revelation his character and achieve- 
ment become increasingly impressive. Mr. Telford, that 
yeteran enthusiast, is warmly to be congratulated on having 
finished the Jabour of twenty years. There have been various 
collections of Wesley’s letters ; but whereas only 977 of them 
have previously been assembled, the edition now before us 
contains 2,670. These eight volumes, admirably produced, 
illustrated and annotated, not only throw a more intimate 
light on Wesley himself, but provide indispensable illumination 
for future historians of the period. They should finally dispel 
the tendency to think of the eighteenth century exclusively 
in terms of Vauxhall, Strawberry Hill, and ‘the Bath.” 
The eighteenth century was no more homogencous than any 
other era. Behind its static political surface it was a time not 
only of great economic expansion, but of new ideas and 
ideals. It was as much the age of Wesley as of Chesterfield. 

Walpole is usually regarded as the greatest letter-writer 
of his day, and, by purely literary standards, Mr. Telford 
does not dispute that claim. Dr. Johnson was probably right in 
deeming leisure necessary for the full cultivation of the 
epistolatory art. Wesley’s letters were mostly written for 
practical ends and at odd moments during the eighteen 
hours of intensive activity that formed his normal working 
day for sixty-five vears. Like most truly busy men, however, 
Wesley found time for the amenities and courtesies of life, 
and while devoid of “ frills,’ his letters by no means lack 
charm and grace. Especially when addressing women, he 
would often give expression to the warmth and gentleness 
ofheart that underlay the militant front which he was compelled 
to expose to the world during his great campaign. He under- 
stood women, and they understood him; and it is the 
more bitter, on that account, to reflect that his own 
marriage was so tragic. In youth he was truly a Prince 
Charming, and his correspondence with Mrs. Pendarves 
(afterwards Mrs. Delany) shows how happily he might have 
filled the role of ‘‘ elegant ” gentleman if duty had not sum- 
moned him to sterner paths. 

With what humility before God, but with what a just sense 
of his own human power and worth, did Wesley obey the 
heavenly vision! His mere energy staggers one. ‘Though 
small and not physically robust, he rode hundreds of miles 
annually on horseback along execrable roads, and would often 
preach in the open air, in all weathers and perhaps amid 
violent opposition, several times a day. But he was equal to 
the lowliest as well as the greatest tasks. He combined in 
unique degree the qualities of prophet and practical adminis- 
trator. He was not merely the architect of the Evangelical 
Revival; he was also its carpenter. He supplied the vision 
and vitality ; and, with his remarkable patience and capacity 
for detail, he built up the actual organization of the Methodist 
Societies. He was indefatigable, again, in pastoral visitation 
and in helping his fellow workers throughout the land by letters 
sensitively adapted to their individual needs. 

Wesley rekindled enthusiasm in an otherwise sterile age. 


But he was no mere “ revivalist.” He recognized the place of 
emotion in religion, but implacably opposed sentimentality. 
He always remained ‘* John Wesley, A.M., sometime Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford.” He was till the end a gentleman, 
a scholar, and a philosopher—and a rationalist philosopher at 
that. He started with the assumption that “ I am a spirit 
coming from God and returning to God. But, that 
hypothesis granted, he appealed as often to “ reason” as any 
writer in that age of reason. He was always testing his faith 
in the light of the best available knowledge and thought ; nor 
did he claim a monopoly of truth. He was as charitable in his 
judgements of others—save deliberate imposters—as he was 
stern in recognizing his own endearingly human lapses from the 
standards of conduct which he preached. For, unlike the 
Calvinists, with whom he was drawn into reluctant but un- 
flinching controversy, he despised a merely theological religion. 
He judged the spirit by its fruits. His central aim was to 
make men citizens of the Celestial City. But he held that, 
being such, they must necessarily be better citizens of earth. 
He was, in minor ways,a Puritan of his own age. But he 
was never, in essentials, ** other-worldly.””. He believed that a 
healthy spirit needed a healthy mind and body. He was 
interested in science ; he held medical views far in advance of 
his time; he promoted education, and founded our oldest 
surviving publishing house. 

He was no politician in the conventional sense. But his 
letters to the Press and to leading public men show how 
thoroughly he kept abreast with current affairs, and how 
shrewd was the judgement which he brought to play upon them 
from his intimate knowledge of the life of the community as, 
with eyes that missed nothing, he saw it during his travels. 
He was no partisan, and was too practical to have much 
belief in “direct action.””. He knew that character in the long 
run shapes policy and events, and that the growth of public 
conscience and enlightenment is the surest method of 
progress. No man ever preached that faith with greater passion 
or success; and consequently no actual political reformer ever 
influenced so deeply for good the social life of the world. 
Wesley realized that by no political expedients, but only 
through the generous flowering of the heart of man, could 
Utopia be brought nearer. He was no professing communist, 
but, for all his aristocratic nature, he was a practising one. 
His writings earned him the vast sum, for his period, of 
£30,000. But, Spartan in habit, he spent nothing on himself ; 
and, after a life of unremitting toil, he died, in his eighty-eighth 
year, possessed of two silver spoons. 

There have been many recent biographies of Wesley, and Mr. 
Vulliamy has written what is, perhaps, the best of them all. 
His book is full and balanced. He has admirably assembled 
the essential facts, and has set them against a vivid, yet well 
assimilated, background of the age. His style is particularly 
charming, rich in natural colour, but never strained ; and 
Wesley emerges vitally as not only the virile but the lovable 
man that he was. Mr. Vulliamy appreciates, moreover, that, 
while the Methodist Church is his most tangible monument, 
Wesley’s influence has extended far beyond the confines of 
any institution. The stream of vital religion and_ social 
amelioration which he liberated has flowed, an ever-broadening 
stream, throughout the world ; and there is every sign that it 


is still gathering momentum. Guserr THomas, 


A Victorian Pa geant 


Our Fathers 1870-1900. By Alan Bott. 6d.) 
Ir is a long time now since the English dining-room made a 
tactful setting for underdone beef. The red wall-paper, the 
red plush and the red mahogany no longer keep company. 
The drawing-rooms are less golden, and less musical, since 
there are no chandeliers to tinkle the cool little tunes that 
always reminded one of the Ice Maiden. The scents of the 
smaller houses are gone too: the breath of parlours, that 
queer stuffy essence of maidenhair fern, 
leather work, wax fruit and furniture polish no longer drifts 
into the hall to weleome a visitor. All these things have been 
removed long enough now for us to regard them with affection, 
aad to be rather pleased with the Victorian phase. 


(Heinemann. 8s. 


antimacassars, 


I suppose the truth is that the new generation, having 
shown its own taste and won its own labels, is not afraid to 
play the Victorian game. The grandparents’ ** what-nots * 
and * conversation sofas ** that were considered so horrible a 
few years ago, have been brought down from attics and store- 
Victorian modes are no longer quaint, but rather 

for the wheel of fashion has spun round and has 
All this goes to show that Mr. 
As his publishers 


TOOTHS, 
dashing ; 
already begun to slow down. 
Bott’s book has appeared et the right time. 
say, * He has fulfilled the only new adventure left in books 
about the Victorian era’’—a reconstruction through its wealth 
of illustration. 


In order to make the volume hundreds of woodeuts and 
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EVERYMAN REMEMBERS 


Ernest Rhys 


“A whole gallery of the literary figures of the past half-century.”—sunpay TIMES. “ A very 
individual and fascinating book.”—j. c. squtrE. “ Vivid scenes in a world that is passing.” 
—FRANK SWINNERTON. “‘ Deserves a triumphant success.”—THE TIMES. Illustrated. 12s. 6d.* 


WANDERINGS PARERGON 
Arthur Symons Capt. John Yardley, D.S.O. 


“T earnestly recommend _ this The first account of an extraordinary African 
COMPTON MACKENZIE. “ The subtlest and expedition. FIELD - MARSHAL VISCOUNT 
surest of writers on travel.”—rT. EARLE ALLENBY, in a Foreword writes: “Thrilling to 
WELBY. Illustrated with drawings in pencil read, it is a valuable contribution to the 

by G. E. CramBers. 8s. 6d. Empire’s literature.” Illustrated. 10s. 6d.* 


TRAMPING A CHRISTMAS 
THROUGH WALES BOOK 
John C. Moore First Cheap Edition 


Mr. Moore last summer walked over 400 miles “An Anthology for Moderns,” by D. B. 
through Wales. ‘This is his record, a book that WynpHAM Lewis and G. C. HEsELTINE. 
will delight all “ hikers”? and lovers of the “As pretty a spell as ever conjured up the 

countryside, Illustrated. 6s.* spirit of Christmas.”—Sprcrator. 358. 6d.* 


book.” — 
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FICTION 


HIGH 
SUMMER 
Richard Church 


Whole-heartedly praised by 


RECON- 
STRUCTION 


Ronald Gurner 


Having written one of the 


FULL 
STOP 
Cicely Hamilton 


“A lovely, profound novel. 


finest of the War novels in Gerald Gould, Frank .. . This miniature modern 
Pass Guard at Ypres, Mr. Swinnerton, Michael Sadleir, Pilgrim’s Progress, grand in 
Gurner now tackles the clash Frank Kendon, Gerald conception and exquisite in 
between the War and post- Bullett, Bonamy Dobree, detail should be treasured by 
war generations. A moving Storm Jameson, Winifred thousands of men _ and 


novel of modern life. 


Holtby, and many others. 
7s. 6d. 


Second Impression, 7s. 6d. 


women.” VERA BRITTAIN in 
TIME AND TIDE. 6s, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE ALPHABET IN PICTURES 


Drawn by Monro S. Orr 


The originals of these 26 coloured drawings have been graciously presented by Her Majesty 

the Queen to Queen Mary’s Hospital for Children. They are here reproduced together with 26 line 

drawings and many other embellishments. The alphabet is accompanied by a rhyme, the authentic 
version, which has endeared itself to generations. Size 12} by 9}ins. 10s. 6d.* 


LITTLE WARS & FLOOR GAMES 
H. G. Wells 


New and delightfully produced cditions of two books which reveal Mr. Wells in a most 
unusual and engaging light. “A perfect pair of nursery books.”—NEws CHRONICLE. With 


drawings by J. R. Sinclair and photographs by Mr. and Mrs. Wells. 5s. each book.* 





All prices are net. Prospectuses of all books marked * may be had post 
free from J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 10 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2 
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prints have been selected, and each one is accompanied by 
« period * quotations from papers, speeches, letters, &c. 
Many of the engravings are taken from the Victorian Graphic, 
which had among its contributors artists such as Brangwyn, 
du Maurier, W. L. Wyllie, and Sydney Hall, who adventured 
in Paris during the German siege, and sent sketches home 
py balloon post. 

The book is divided into ten sections, not according to date 
put to subject, and each of these has a chapter of amusing 
cmment by the author, who begins with Manners and 
Morals, and quotes from Mr. R. H. Gretton’s Modern Ilistory 
of the English People : 

#4 Rip Van Winkle of 1810, waking into 1850 would have 
been completely bewildered by the steam-engine ; but he might 
have passed the remainder of his life in conversation which he 
would have enjoyed and found reasonably familiar. A Rip Van 
Winkle of 1810, waking in 1910, while he would have grasped the 
principle of the motor-car in twenty minutes, would never have 
been on conversational terms with his neighbours ; he would have 
found that he did not know what they were talking about.” 


This is the key of the whole chapter, and as one reads Mr. 
Bott's amazingly vivid prose, one comes to understand the 
inner lives of the Victorians, all their sincerities and affecta- 
tions, the wife-owning husbands, the attitude of men to 
“ladies? (such different creatures from women), the squire- 
arehy (* committing slow, gentlemanly, unintelligent hari-kari 
before its trinity of the fox, the horse and the pheasant”’), the 
little sedulous marmozets, dancing in the shadows of Wilde 
and Beardsley, the clerical fool of the family and, above all, 
the Victorian mother with her crowded nursery. From the 
pictorial prose we turn to the pictures themselves, and enjoy 
some fifty pages, illustrating subjects that range in import- 
ance from Stanley’s meeting with Livingstone to ** Sunday 
School on Board a Refugee Ship.” The children, very natur- 
ally, had for their favourite hymn, * There is a happy land 
far, far away.” 

The next section is on The Rise of Woman, and contains 
some really shocking illustrations of lady bicyclists and Kast 
End gymnasts. The last one shows an equestrienne, about 
to be assisted into the saddle by a parlourmaid who is carrying 
achair. We read: ‘ Should Ladies Ride Astride? ... . 
Nature did not build that lovely edifice, the woman, with 
legs of sufficient length to throw over a horse. Consequently, 
she must either cling to the present graceful fashion or resort 
to the ignominy of a chair.” 

It must be Mr. Bott reminds us, that 
during the Victorian period, artists were employed to sketch 
every event worth attention, so the sections on State, Empire 
and International Occasions have great historical value, and 
so have Fights for the Flag and The Classes and the Masses. 
There is a terrible picture of the defence of Rorke’s Drift. 
There are portraits of Royalties, of Gladstone, Disraeli, General 
Booth, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Cecil Rhodes and Parnell. Never 
has there been such a Victorian picture-book, and never 
between covers. such a medley of the ludicrous, the tragic, 
the comfortable and the ironical. There is no space here to 
say anything about the sections on Intensive Inventions and 
The Rise of Sport, but it is irresistible to quote from the 
description of the picture of a bearded curate who is skipping, 
pour encourager les autres, during a children’s annual outing. 
He is, we are told, * little and nervous,” but he earns at least 
the loving admiration of the ladies, who see nothing but beauty 
in the lines of his contortions. 


remembered, as 


All too soon comes the last section, Mr. Gladstone Sees it 
Pass: but I prefer to end— after thanking Mr. Bott for his 
perfectly edited book with all its enchanting samples of 
Victorian art—with his own picture of the Queen at the 
Jubilee celebrations in 1887 : 


“The kings, the princesses with flashing jewels, the ambas- 
sadors and generals had taken their places when a little dumpy 
lady, in a black satin dress with white trimmings, chin erect under 
a black and white bonnet joined to a plain white train, alone 
before her train-bearers, walked very slowly to her seat of worship ; 
Queen of England, Empress of India, mother to half the royalties 
in Europe, symbol of simplicity and grandeur. The contrast 
electrified the Abbey and the world outside. She intoned the 
responses, heard the Te Deum composed by her Albert thirty 
years earlier, kissed her relations, went back to the roaring mob. 
the day ended with the Queen who was a legend promoted to the 
Status of best-loved reality in Magland.” 


BarBara Eupepuwan Topp. 





The Mind’s To-morrow 


The Emergence of Man. By Gerald Heard. 
As his large B.B.C. audiences know, there is an arresting 
vivacity about Mr. Heard’s utterances. He presents his 
_ Surprising World” to us under an aspect so vernal, so 
informed with a sane optimism, that even the bitterest pill of 
fact has a pleasant savour. In his latest volume he does the 
same : he looks with level eyes into the past and future of our 
race, shirking nothing, exaggerating nothing, bringing us to a 
realization of the infinite unseen destinies of humanity. 
Although the conclusion is necessarily a trifle grim —for at 
the end of our thought we come always to a vista of inescap- 
able ignorance, and are compelled to admit that the mind that 
1s growing in us is not a mind that we use and own, but rather 
that the Mind is owning and using us—yet this is a splendid 
and heartening book. 

Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man was a protest against 
the cocksureness of the Victorians, whose world was neatly 
planned from precedent to precedent: Mr. Heard’s “ essay- 
sequel ” (as he modestly calls it) traces the dual discoveries of 
man in his own soul, and in the outer world from the time of 
the Half-Men, who left the jungles for the parklands, to the 
thinkers of the Counter-Reformation. From the cave mouth he 
shows us how humanity came to ritual, to religion, and to art. 
He glances at the myth of the Great Mother, * her life parcelled 
and quartered by sacredness, she and the moon keeping pace 
in a cosmic pavane, passing and repassing from the fully 
manifest to the high potential of complete secrecy,” and traces 
the transference and ascent of ideas from the Fertility Rites 
to Individualism, which first frees itself and then dominates 
the remainder of the tribe as king. Progress has been slow, 
for every stage of advance in material civilization has been 
followed by one of consolidation: the romantic 
adventure are intercalated with the classic ages, devoted to 
the exploration and experience of the soul. As the earth must 
sometimes lie fallow, so the mind must have its periods of 
quiescence : when thought engages the attention of men to the 
exclusion of activity, the community sinks under its weight 
and to-day, although we have tamed many 


10s. 6d.) 


(Cape. 


ages of 


of abstractions ; 
material powers to be our servants, wisdom has not increased. 

** But civilization,” says Mr. Heard, * like the female, is in 
most cases only captured when through inner need she feels 
the necessity of capture.” A people confident of its destiny 
has never had anything to fear from other cultures. It is 
only at certain periods, when men feel unsure of their hopes 
and ideals, that we know great changes to be at hand. Un- 
doubtedly we are living through such a time in present-day 
Europe. The old sustaining taboos have vanished. That man 
is the crown of life (“* the only real blood royal, the blood that 
builds a larger brain”) is assumed--no doubt rightly —by 
Mr. Heard. (We can hardly hold any other belief, though a 
creeping doubt sometimes assails this reviewer about the 
elaborate enclosed worlds of the formicae, with their four sexes 
and their advanced eugenics ; by what criterion, he asks him- 
self, do we claim that the life of cities will survive those of 
ant heaps? But we must consider things we know: we do 
‘atch a glimmer from the soul of man, whereas what passes 
beneath the armour of the ant is utterly hidden.) And since 
man is the hope of the world as we know it, we can only specu- 
late on destiny by the illumination of our inner selves. 

What would the world have been like, asks Mr. Heard, if 
Euclid had discovered the steam engine ? ~ We can sce an 
Egypt made by Greek Fire, and perhaps even gunpowder, 
impregnable, and so within its frontiers safely able by un- 
stinted invention to raise itself to a standard of wealth, security, 
and understanding never attained by civilization until our 
nineteenth century. . . . But the moment passed. The pro- 
mised land of scientific security and plenty remained un- 
entered. It is still to be firmly occupied to-day. The people 
wander, not 40 vears, not 400, but 2,300, waiting still the 
philosopher king, or the philosophic order, which shall tead 
them in.” 

Through every chapter run avenues of thought that are 
wide and original: the loss of sexual periodicity in man 
(which all other animals have) must have marked the beginning 
of his sense of continuity in the sea of Time : the * romantic ~ 
Pharaohs of Egypt are contrasted with the “ classic,” who 
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Medieval Sculpture in 
France 


By 
ARTHUR GARDNER 


In this comprehensive study of the develop- 
ment of French medieval sculpture there is 


a photograph of every important monument 
described in the text. 


113 collotype plates and 498 balf-tones in the text 
Crown gto. 735. 6d. net 
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The Stars in their Courses 


25,000 sold. 55. net 


The Universe Around Us 
28,000 sold. 12s. 6d. net 


The Mysterious Universe 
Cheap edition. 25. net 
100,000 sold 
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In writing this memoir Mr Dickinson has h i “Will throw a light on our present day 
had accessto McTaggart’s letters. A chap- John i as the Paston Letters and Pepys’ and 
ter on McTaggart’s Friendships has been Masefield ‘ Evelyn’s diaries now throw on times past. 
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The World of the New 


Testament 
By 
T.R. GLOVER 


“Dr Glover has collected and presented a variety 
of aspects and impressions of the late Hellenistic 
world: he has garnished the whole with facile quo- 
tation and happy touches of style: he never ceases 
to be stimulating.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Crown 8vo. 65. net 


A beautiful book, written with tender 
ness, spiritual insight and manly courage.” 
K THE SPECTATOR 


F a Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net 
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Shakéspeare’s Workmanship 
On the Art of Writing 
On the Art of Reading 
Studies in Literature | and Il 
Adventures in Criticism 
Charles Dickens and other Victorians 
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ded to become the “ passive, priest-tended Luck of the 
Jand” shaving is.‘“‘ as profound a revolution as we have 
seen WAS the tattoo. The tattoo was the mask whereby man, 
at once on the outer body, and by sharp sensation in the feel- 
ings, discovered and delimited the frontier between himself 
and the outer world. The shave was the next great step. It 
was to see how close, because he wished to be a social unit 
more than a family man, he could come to being not a mere 
male, but a human being.” ‘These are but a few of many of 
Mr, Heard’s subsidiary explorations. 

" We wish he had given us more dates, a fuller index, more 
illustrations. We may not entirely agree with his preoccupa- 
tion with that “distinctive modern type, the Natural Philo- 
gopher.” And we may wish that he had explored more fully 
the tensions between man’s conscious and unconscious mind. 
But these are trifling criticisms in the light of all he has given 
ys. It is no far-fetched metaphor to compare this book to 
dawn on the mountain top: Mr. Heard is one of the heralds 
ofa new Renaissance: to reach his best thought needs a 
discipline of effort, but once the wayfarer has arrived at that 
level, he is stimulated by a noble prospect and the jubilance of 
F. YeEAts-Brown. 


ten 


morning. 


Two Noble Lords on the Crisis 


Why the Crisis? By Lord Melchett, with a preface by Lord 

“Weir. (Victor Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 

The Path to Recovery. By Viscount D’Abernon. (Hodder and 

Stoughton. Is.) 

Lorn Metcuerr is not only the son of his father but 
worked intimately with him in varied branches of industry, 
finance and politics, with opportunities for analysis and 
observation. With this exceptional education, what he has 
to say will be received with all the respect that it deserves. 
And if it is found that he is stronger in criticism than in 
construction, this is a foible that is usual among young 
men, Inthe meantime he says: 

“Youth is a time when clarity of vision and perspective exceed 
the practical knowledge required for action. We see the wood 
without any intimate knowledge of the trees. We know our 
objective without having the technique to reach it. Age brings 
experience which means an intimate knowledge of the trees and 
usually a concurrent inability to observe the shape of the wood.” 





Clarity of vision he certainly possesses, and it urges him to 
produce a terribly damning indictment of mankind’s muddle- 
headed conduct during the after-War years. For instance : 


“In the midst of the greatest prosperity that Mankind has ever 

achieved, that is, the greatest command over the natural forces and 
substances among which it lives, the wretched ].uman race is 
plunging to disaster, and suffering the most violent and vicious 
depression that history records. This seems very foolish. The 
young and inexperienced, looking with respect and awe to the old 
and wise, must either doubt their knowledge and wisdom or make 
up their minds to adopt the réle of the proverbial lamb and be led 
to the proverbial slaughter with proper gratitude. It seems that 
either those in charge do not know how to work the machine, or that 
fundamental conditions have altered, and have rendered the old 
machine obsolete.” 
Since he does not believe the first conclusion, Lord Melchett 
arrives at the opinion that the classical economies have got to 
be re-written and the very foundations of our financial theories 
revised; and inspired by this stimulating conviction he puts 
before us a very interesting essay in practical revolution. 
He shows in picturesque detail how immensely Man’s power 
of producing wealth with little effort has been increased 
by the inventions of science and the development of 
machinery : 

“The development of automatic reapers and binders and of types 
of wheat which are more resistant to frost or drought or disease, 
and which carry so many more grains per ear, also increases the 
world’s wealth, but by the same token puts men out of work. Years 
ago the power plant of the ordinary factory consisted of Lancashire 
boilers where rows of sweating men, black with coaldust, stood 
shovelling coal into the fires by hand, very often working in the open 
and usually stripped to the waist. A modern boiler plant is 
attended by a couple of intelligent mon in white coats who walk 
about watching their recording instruments, occasionally turning 
on a tap or so, and drawing a great deal more than the pay of one of 
the sweating, hand stokers of the old days. Mankind is richer. It 
can do more with less effort, get more for less money. Therefore, 
it has developed ‘new luxury industries, better housing, better 
clothing, gramophones, bicycles, radios, &c., &c., and in due course 
With its increasing prosperity will absorb the labour that has been 
temporarily displaced by machines. But only if we prevent a com- 
plete crash which threatens us because our financial organization 


has fallen behind our industrial, biological, and general scientific 
development.” 

How is this crash to be prevented? Stocks of primary 
commodities, in Lord Melchett’s view, are a blessing and not 
a. curse, and represent wealth and not poverty. He proposes 
that they should be controlled or balanced in such a way that 
the joint which they form between consumption and pro- 
duction should be given greater flexibility, and so should 
mitigate the jolts and jars of the trade cycle. He suggests 
that the principal central banks, probably through and 
certainly with, the Bank for International Settlements, 
should accept bills against all the present stocks of primary 
commodities and such further stocks as are necessary to bring 
up each stock to twelve months’ world supply, based on an 
average world consumption for the past twelve years, the price 
fixed to be that of the average cost of production of the last 
ten years less 10 per cent. This would mean that twelve 
months’ stock of all primary commodities would. be in exist- 
ence, standing at 10 per cent. under full cost of production. 
But the inquirer will naturally ask—what is the cost of pro- 
duction? Lord Melchett tells us that the real price of any 
commodity is the cost of obtaining it, in which must be 
included the return on the capital employed in the process. 
But, as everyone knows, the cost of obtaining a commodity 
varies immensely in different climates and under different 
conditions of wages, application of machinery and other 
widely varying circumstances. 

This, however, is a comparatively small detail, and so are 
all the other technical arrangements which are shown to be 
necessary to prevent Lord Melchett’s proposal from being 
used by producers and speculators for purposes of their own 
profit. It may certainly be granted that the holding of these 
stocks in strong hands for the purpose of stabilization would 
have salutary effects, apart from making famine prices im- 
possible. But seeing that it is generally admitted that it will 
take years to educate the central banks to work in reasonable 
co-operation on their obvious job of handling the world’s gold 
stocks, how many decades will elapse before they can be 
trained to act the part of Joseph, in his historical management 
of the wheat supply, as desired by Lord Melchett ? 

With regard to domestic reorganization, he argues vigorously 
in favour of Protection, and combines with it the development 
of our chief industries on the lines of public utility corpora- 
tions, with deferred shares carrying a right to receive up to 
50 per cent. of surplus profits, 25 per cent. going to the cus- 
tomer in reduction of prices, and 25 per cent. as a bonus on 
wages and salaries to the workers and staff. Public utility 
corporations of the kind that he suggests may very probably 
prove to be the compromise for which we are all looking 
between State Socialism, now generally out of fashion, and 
unchecked individualism, which is tending to destroy itself 
by means of combines, restrictions on output, control of 
prices and other devices that exasperate the public. The 
nation’s electricity supply has been put into the hands of such 
a corporation. Whether it can provide power cheaply enough 
to beat coal and oil remains to be seen. 

Lord D’Abernon’s little pamphlet is composed of four 
addresses delivered on various dates from November 14th, 
1930, to September 25th, 1931. He thinks that the diagnosis 
of the real causes of the present distress has been false, in so 
far as it has been treated solely as a trade crisis, when it 
should be considered ** rather as a crisis of the Currency in the 
first place and a crisis of Indebtedness in the second, the one 
complicating the other; both aggravated by defective 
lubrication through the money factor and through impedi- 
ments to trade.” But when we look to him for definite sug- 
gestions of what is to be done we find that his proposals are 
somewhat vague. For example : 

“If it is found on examination that the present standard of geld 
reserves is Ul adapted to maintain gold as a stable standard of valuo ; 
if it is further found that gold sterilization in certain countries is one 
of the maja causes of the grave crisis in which tho world is involved, 
it should not be difficult to devise measures which would bring 
relief.” 

Perhaps not. But what are they and how much chance is 
there that the countries concerned will accept them? In 
his next address he tells us that he is a strong advocate of 
international action, and that ** were an adequate amount of 
gold released from reserves of the American and French 
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New Series at 
an ‘Economy’ Price 


RED RIBAND 
LIBRARY 


Recent successful illustrated books by 
famous authors, produced in every 
detail exactly as originally published, 
but at less than half-price. 


Now 5]- only 


By W. B. SEABROOK, 
Author of “ Fungle Ways” 


Adventures in 


Arabia 

With 78 Illustrations. 
Originally 12/6. 3rd Impression. 
“* Kew travellers can have had more 
wonderful experiences than Mr. Sea- 
brook, whose volume is really <1 
extremely fascinating one.’’—Daily 
Mail. 


The Magic Island 


With 46 Illustrations. 
Originally 12/6. 3rd Impresston. 
“Haiti is the island, and no white 
man had ever more mysterious experi- 
ences to record of that home of super- 
stition and horror.” —Daily Telegraph. 


By JAN & CORA GORDON 


Star-dust 


in Hollywood 
With Illustrations by the Authors. 
Originally 12/6. 2nd Impression. 


“A first-class entertainment, packed 
with humour, anecdotes and side- 
lights on the Movie idols; about as 
complete a pricking of the Hollywood 
glamour-bubble as you could wish.” 
—Time and Tide. 


By SIR ALAN COBHAM 


20,000 Miles 
im a Flying-Boat 
With 46 Illustrations. 
Originally 10/6. 2nd Impression. 


“* This book, entirely untechnical and 
eminently readable, should fascinate 
every schocthoy, as well as adult 
minds.” —Times Lit. Supp. 
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Christmas Gift-Books 


& Illustrated Editions 
The Compleat Angler 


By IzAAK WALTON. With 12 Plates in Colour and many 
Line Decorations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. _Intro- 
duction by HENRY WILLIAMSON. Cloth, 15/-; Leather, 
25/-. (The Edition de Luxe, signed, is completely exhausted, 
though some booksellers may still have a few copies.) 


Hillingdon Hall 


By R. S. Surtees. Copyright edition. Introduction by 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON. With facsimile Reproductions 
of the 12 original Illustrations in Colour. Limited Edition. 

Buckram, 25 /-. 


Nicholas Nickleby 


By Cartes Dickens. With 16 Plates in Colour by 
C. E. BROCK. Printed in fine clear type on deckle- 
edge rag paper. Cloth, 15 /-; Roan, 25 /-. 


% General Books 


Nelson 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON. 2nd Impr. Illustrated. 12/6. 


“At last a perfect life has been written of one of the greatest 
of our national heroes. This book gives such a picture as never 
was given before.”—J. C. SQuIRE (Observer), 


A History of Smoking 


By Count Corti. With 64 Illustrations. 12/6. 


“Count Corti relates the whole story of the cult without the senti- 
mentality which too often stains the literature of tobacco, and 
his book, which is of exceptional interest as a document of human 
tastes and habits, carries a lovely selection of old prints and 
pictures.” —IvoR BROWN (Observer). 


* For “Boys of All Ages’ 


Wilderness Ways 
By Paut ANNIXTER. Illustrated by C. L. Bull. 7/6. 


Tales of wild life by a master cf animal lore. 


“Bor vivid pen portraiture the palm must surely go to Mr. 
Annixter. . . . We have never come across a more powerful 
piece of descriptive writing.’’—Bookman. ) 


The Romance 
of the Merchant Ship 
The Romance of Transport 


Two new books by ELLison Hawks, Editor of The 
Meccano Magazine. Fully Illustrated. 7/6 each. 


Prices are net. Illustrated Christmas Catalogue from 
GeorRGE G. Harrap & Co., LTD., 39 PARKER St., W.C.2 


(When applying, mention this paper.) 
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central establishments the economic world would present a 
totally different aspect.’”” But how is this release to be 
gecured ? And another suggestion is, that the corner in gold 
and gold currency “can be corrected by combined action 
een the central banks of the leading gold-using countries, 
rovided that these central banks come to an understanding 
on a joint policy and that they take as their objective the 
restoration of stability to the standard of value.” It certainly 
yould be delightful if the central banks could be induced to 
do these things, but if this is really the only “ path to re- 
every ” it looks as if recovery will have to wait a while. 


The Secret of St. Francis 


The Franciscan Adventure: a Study of the First Hundred 
Years of the Order of St. Francis of Assisi. By Vida D. 
Scudder, M.A., L.H.D. (Dent and Sons. 15s.) 

A Capuchin Chronicle. Translated from the original Italian 
by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey (Vol. II. of the Capuchin 
Classics). (Sheed and Ward. 5s.) 

“To add another book to the many already written about 
St. Francis might seem inexcusable,” says Miss Scudder in 
her modest and disarming preface, “ but the offence is 
common.” And, we may add, the majority of those who 
commit it at least deserve to have their licences endorsed. 
But no such retribution is to be thought of in the case of the 
two books under review. Miss Scudder’s solid and well- 
documented study of the Spiritual Movement is a serious 
attempt to discover the truths of that tragic conflict between 
the celestial dream of Francis and the supposed demands of 
order and common sense. The anonymous translator of 
ACapuchin Chronicle has given us, for the first time in English, 
what might be called the Fioretti of that heroic reform, which 
brought a branch of the Order back to the full practice of 
the Founder’s ideal. Both books are quite clear of that 
humanitarian sentimentality, which too often smothers in 
syrup the stark outlines of Franciscan holiness. 

The complicated story of the Spiritual Franciscans, to 
give them their common title, has never yet been told with 
fullness and competence in English. Most of those who have 
studied it have been themselves Friars Minor: and so have 
found it hard to write with detachment. Moreover, materials 
for this task were peculiarly difficult to assemble, and place 
in their right context ; and even now there is much that we 
need to know before any final and authoritative history of 
the movement is possible. Miss Scudder brings to her 
undertaking a double qualification ; the sympathetic under- 
standing of mediaeval spirituality which she has manifested 
in her previous works, and an intense interest in social justice 
and the problems surrounding private property. Indeed, 
one of her aims in this book is to interpret the history of the 
Franciscan dread of ownership in the light of modern 
Socialistic thought. She is haunted by the vision of a 
Christian social state; and even though, as she regretfully 
admits, she cannot find ‘ social feeling of the modern type ” 
in the early literature, she does her best to read her ideals into 
the minds of the primitive friars. 

The general lay-out of her book is full and interesting ; 
and all lovers of Franciscan history will attack it with appetite. 
Part I gives, in four chapters, the history of the Counsel of 
Poverty considered as a liberating foree ; that ever-renewed 
craving of the Christian soul to escape compromise and “ sell 
all,” which inspired the monastic reforms and the early 
confraternities. Some of this ground has been traversed in 
Miss Davison’s Forerunners of St. Francis ; but Miss Scudder 
gives it fresh significance by her illuminating contrast between 
the true Franciscan spirit and its predecessors. ‘ The 
chivalric, voluntary character of the Franciscan vocation 
shines out against the quality of many groups to whom 
poverty was all too inevitable a yoke.” Hence the unique 
gaiety of the First Companions—all of them, as she proves, 
hard workers, and at the opposite pole from the popular 
notion of lazy, begging friars. ‘ Services rendered without 
stint ; livelihood received as a natural right ; and no official 
tie between the two. Such was Francis’ economic pre= 
gtamme ~; and such, we gather, is her own ideal. She has 
no use for “ parasitical other-worldliness,” but a vigorous 
appreciation of honest labour, especially when undertaken 





for its own sake—“ to give one’s work is fun, to be paid for 
giving is at best a harsh necessity.” 

There is in these early chapters a constantly implied appli- 
vation of Franciscan ideals to the modern scene : but perhaps 
insufficient realization of the supernatural foundation on 
which those ideals rested, and the true reason why the freedom 
of poverty was desired. St. Francis, says Miss Scudder, was 
** psychologist, not sociologist.” Perhaps it were better to 
say that he was one of the few realistic Christians who have 
ever existed: a total convert from the unréal‘to the Real. 
It seems very doubtful whether “ the right Christian attitude 
towards property and power” was a central interest for him 
and his closest followers. It was the opinion of that wise 
and holy Capuchin, Fra Bernardino, under whom the true 
Franciscan radiance again shone forth, that the intention of 
St. Francis, in composing his Rule, was mainly to ordain a 
state of life stripped of ali impediments to prayer. “ If,” 
says the Capuchin Chronicle, ** he were asked in what consisted 
the true observance of the Rule, he would answer: ‘In 
praying well’.” 

Franciscan poverty, therefore, had as its aim the freeing of 
the soul for God; and because it really did this for the 
primitive friars, it was in them a living well of joy. And 
the confused and tragic story of the Spiritual Movement is 
the story of those who knew this truth and strove to maintain 
it, in the teeth of official common sense: sometimes in the 
heat of conflict forgetting that mere destitution is without 
value, unless the house swept free of possessions receives 
another guest. Miss Scudder conducts us through a marvel- 
lous portrait gallery—saints and poets, fanatics, scholars, 
dreamers, living again under her hand—at last to arrive at 
the terrible picture of the rout of the Zealots under John XXII. 
Yet this is not the end of the story. A supernatural impulse, 
once inserted into the world, can never die. The Capuchin 
Chronicle tells us of the real * Spiritual” triumph, in that 
vigorous revival of the primitive ideals of the Order, which 
was a phase of the Counter-Reformation. The unique MS. 
of this delightful narrative, probably written by Fra Ruffino 
of Siena at the end of the sixteenth century, was lately 
discovered in a library at Florence. In these fresh and 
charming pages, which successfully avoid those two great 
pitfalls, the archaic and the deliberately naive, we see through 
Franciscan eyes the Franciscan secret, and learn the true 
relationship between outward poverty and its inward grace, 

Evevyn UNDERHILL, 


The Poetry of Rilke 


Elegies from the Castle of Duino. By Rainer Maria Rilke, 
Translated by V. Sackville-West and Edward Sackville-West. 
(Printed by the Cranach Press for the Hogarth Press. £3 3s.) 

RaAINneER Maria RI.ke, one of the great poets of modern 

times, was born in Prague in 1875, and died in 1926. His 

usage of the German tongue is a constant revelation ; and sv 
much of the beauty of his writing depends on this, and on his 
abandonment of the recognized rules of German construction, 
resulting in a unique suppleness of style, that his full signifi- 
ance can hardly be appreciated by more than a few English 
readers. His earlier work has been accused of morbidness ; 
but these poems, published three years before his death, 
triumphantly demonstrate the superficiality of such a charge. 

In his earlier work, notably in the Stunden-Buch, he showed 

a restless desire to escape from reality, a ceaseless quest of 

God, whom he seeks to pin down, as it were ; he is preoccupied 

with the mystery of life and death. But in the Duineser 

Elegien he accepts death, and implicit in this acceptance is 

his new-found ability to accept life as it is; for death to him 

becomes a revelation, the soaring from the visible, the real, 

the mechanical, to the invisible. Not only the spirit of man ‘s 

involved in transformation, but all things—the earth; and 

we must love and cherish them in preparation for this 
metamorphosis : 
* Show him how happy a mere thing can be, 
How innocent, how thoroughly our own ; 
How even a passionate lament 
Can take upon itself a body and serve 
As a thing or dic as one,—and calmly glide 
Out beyond the violin of its body.” 
Existence for Rilke in his later years seems no dreary 
pilgrimage to heaven, but a series of rare expeticnces exe to be 
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The Marquis de Sade 
by Otto Flake 
10/6 
A frank, penetrating, and authoritative study of the life and works of the notorious 
Marquis, whose literary achievements have not hitherto received the recognition 

they deserve. ust ready. 


They Knew How to Die 


by Sophie Botcharsky and Florida Pier 
7/6 
“The book is marvellous ; I find it most exciting, saddening, horrifying and 
amusing, and full of beauties.””—Frank- Swinnerton. 


a 
Festival 
6y Struthers Burt 
7/6 
The Book Society’s Choice for November. “A quite engrossing story. 
Mr. Burt writes with force and pungency.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


This Our Exile 


by David Burham 
7/6 
“Powerful and vivid. . . . David Burnham seems to have done for the young 
intellectuals of well-to-do American Society wnat Aldous Huxley is on the 
brink of doing for ours—written a wise and authoritative diagnosis of their 
condition.” —Manchester Guardian. 


Other People 


by John Beadle 

7/6 
“ Another first book that I want to recommend is Mr. Beadle’s ‘ Other People.’ 
Mr. Beadle has the genuine artist’s power of creation.””—Gerald Gould in the Observer. 


Murder! Murder? 


by Laurence Vail 
7/6 


“An elaborate and exuberant piece of intellectual fooling.””—New Statesman. 


Cat Without Substance 


by Sylva Norman 
7/6 
“From the beginning to the end it is alert, sensitive and concerned with pcople 
who are interesting.” JL. A. G. Strong in the Spectator. 2nd Impression. 


This Crucible 


by ‘*A Modern Young Man”’ 
7/6 
“This startling study of 2oth-century schoolgirls... is told with gusto and 
clever touches.” —Morning Post. 
ALL PRICES ARE NET. 
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lived out and abandoned, until the final goal is reached with 
the perfect reconciliation of spirit and matter. These are 
difficult poems. Like the last quartettes of Beethoven they 
may be approached only in a spirit of humility. The 
exquisite loveliness of their diction is. inevitably lost in 
translation, but Mr. and Miss Sackville-West have done 
better than one had thought possible. 
and the original German are printed on facing pages, and to 
the translators those who cannot read the whole Rilke are 
indebted. EpwWArRD CRANKSHAW. 


A Modern Mystery Play 


The Flame: A Play in One Act. By Austin Clarke. (Allen and 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. CLARKE is an Irish poet so distinctly individual both in 
thought and technique that critics have avoided him. They 
could not fit him into the group usually associated with the 
Celtic Morning School, and so he has been left to make head- 
way alone. He has not been unsuccessful, for no neglected 
artist has shown such imperviousness to neglect as he, no 
poet has worked with more courage and patience to build 
up a technique that should just aptly express the niceties 
of his emotions and ideas. He has mastered that dangerous 
form, blank verse, giving it new force, and producing from it 
innumerable nervous stresses and rhythms to carry the 
dramatic energy of his talent. 

That talent shows to advantage in a stage-play, and we 
feel that Mr. Clarke has never been more happily self- 
expressive than in The Flame. The conception is dignified 
yet delicate, and the execution of the theme is carried through 
with a grace of verbal gesture which alone would serve as 
action were that wanting in the scene. The story. may be 
summed up by a couplet from Mr. Belloc : 


or 


the Love of God which leads to realms above 
Is check-mated by the God of Love.” 

The play opens before an altar in a convent chapel. On 
the altar burns the flame of St. Brigid which has been tended 
for many centuries. At the moment an old nun and a young 
novice are guarding it. The latter is disturbed, and suddenly 
confesses that she has had a passionate dream of the passing 
of Absalom, the gciden-haired, and of women giving their 
beauty to his followers. Her recital is followed by a storm 
of wind, and the sound of dancing in the air. Jn the middle 
of the confession the Abbess and the Sisters file in, alarmed 
for the safety of the sacred lamp. The Abbess snatches the 
hood from the novice’s head, and reveals a mass of curls; 
she endeavours to force the girl to relinquish this golden 
vanity, but during the psychological struggle the flame veers 
and fails. The novice swoons, and is carried out by the 
sisters, while the Abbess with her attendants remain to lament 
They approach the Altar, examine the lamp and find that 
the old nun, because of her tender concern for the girl’s 
desperate dream, has neglected her duty. But there in the 
bottom of the.dry lamp, a bead of flame still lives. With 
solicitous hands they feed it, and as they kneel in prayer 
before the altar the storm rumbles away, and the golden 
flame shines serenely over the prostrate figures. R. C. 


Planter and Philosopher 
The Soul of Malaya. By Henri Fauconnier, translated by Eric 
Sutton. (Klkin Matthews. 9s.) 

Many Englishmen know and love Malaya, but their know- 
ledge of it, from the nature of their vocations as planters, 
traders, government officials, is concerned more with the 
material facts of life than the philosophic-or the spiritual. It 
has been left to a Frenchman, who has spent many years there 
as a planter, to give us a study not only of the country and its 
life, but also of the atmosphere and the soul of its people. He 
has given it in a curiously fascinating and provocative book. 

There are, of course, innumerable books purporting to 
describe the life, habits, and diversions of practically every 
people in the world, but M. Fauconnier has succeeded in pro- 
ducing something different. His book is written in the first 
person, and describes his experiences in Malaya under an 
English manager, and afterwards as second-in-command to 
another Frenchman whom he met in tragic circumstances in 


The translation | 


the War, a man of elusive personality and of considerable 
philosophy. There is little or no story, but the effects of the 
War, and, later, the tropics, with the strong influence of the 
author’s philosophical friend, have produced in him a state 
of mind in which he can contemplate and discuss on an equal 
plane of impartiality many widely differing subjects, material 
and spiritual alike. 

The clearing of a tract of virgin jungle for the purpose of 
rubber-planting could hardly, we think, be better described ; 
and it is not necessary to know the country to appreciate some 
exquisite descriptions of the jungle, the coasts, the rivers, and 
the inhabitants, European and Oriental. The story and 
tragedy of an impressionable young Malay boy who ran 
“amok” owing to a disappointment in love is not only 
dramatically told, but is-true to-life. Throughout the book 
one recognizes the author’s remarkable understanding of the 
Malay character, and the reality of his knewledge of the 
country. 

To those readers who read Malay, the “‘ partuns ” or native 
song-poems which head the chapters are a delight. Only a 
few attempts have been made to translate them, for, as the 
author says: 

‘In the translation of a pantun it is not merely the rhythm, the 

rhyme, and the assonances that are lost. It is th» play on words, 
the equivocations, the tenuous allusions, that constitute their special 
charm for the Malays. One must have lived a long while among them 
to catch the various connotations of each word beside its literal 
sense. _ rheir conversation is full of these -poé@tic insubstantial 
images. 
A word of praise is due to Mr. Eric Sutton for the translation. 
With the exception of one or two lapses, curious for one of his 
erudition (for example: ‘Madness consists in acting differ- 
ently to other people’), he has admirably performed a 
diflicult task. 


Mr. Ford Madox Ford 


Return to Yesterday. By Ford Madox Ford. 18s.) 
Tuts book should not be impatiently put down by the reader 
because of its inaccuracies and misstatements. It should be 
considered as an impressionist picture and not as a record. 
No three people, it should be recollected, will usually be 
found to agree on the details of a scene which they have wit- 
nessed together, for not only will they have been struck by 
different details, but, as their mentalities differ, they will 
have received different impressions. Mr. Ford is a highly 
accomplished man of letters, and a keen observer whom 
nearly everything interests. He would tell us that he is a 
novelist, and it is as a pictorial novel that this volume should 
be considered. That he has produced a good book in spite of 
an avowed disdain of accuracy is really a testimony to his 
powers as a writer.. Most, if not .all, of the persons he here 
shows us would more or less violently dissent from his de- 
pictions ; but there they are! It may be that when some of 
those who figure in Mr. Ford’s scenes come in their turn to 
describe the same, he will experience dilliculty in admitting 
that they have done so honestly. In such case he must 
remember that although he disdains facts, others may-not be 
able to do so. 

We are not suggesting that Mr. Ford has consciously dis- 
torted anything he has seen or heard. He is an artist ; and 
an artist does not distort. But he is so constituted by nature 
as to see what he wishes to see, and to believe what he chooses 
to imagine. What might have occurred is as vivid to him as 
what actually did; and in an account of what might have 
occurred he will etch in details which really make the value of 
his book. And the-reason is this: Mr. Ford, as a novelist, 
knows the supreme importance of details—‘ atmosphere.” His 
instinct when he enters a room is to seize its atmosphere ; and 
once seized, he will be able at any distance of time to reproduce 
it in words. That is his gift. As a thinker he is almost neg- 
ligible. Ingenuity, flexibility, dexterity of phrase are his ; 
but originality and, still more, permanence, are not his. He 
possesses great humanity, is capable of much devotion to a 
sufferer, can be generous to stricken cause or individual ; but 
for a word or a look—often subjects of his fancy—he will turn 
away. For this reason his book makes sad reading. He 
bitterly remarks: “ There are many ways of losing friends.” 
We would express the hope that its author, a.taough he has 
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Glance this way—— The gayest, prettiest, wittiest book 





A GRAMMAR 
OF THE ARTS 


by SIR CHARLES HOLMES 


The former Director of the National 
Gallery has written for the student and 
layman this lucid study of first principles. 
It is a long-needed work by one who is 
not only an expert, but an accomplished 
painter and a brilliant writer. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


A CLUE TO THE 
CRETAN SCRIPTS 
by F. MELIAN STAWELL 


Miss Stawell not only advances a theory 
of interpretation of the Cretan inscrip- 
tions, but shows how it can be justified 
by results. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


BLACK BEAUTY 


Illustrated in colour by 
ALICE B. WOODWARD 


Anna Sewell’s classic in the Queen’s 
Treasures Series. 35. 6d. net. 


of the season 


The Traveller’s 


Companion 


Compiled by P. and M. Bloomfield. Decorations by 


REX WHISTLER 


Whether you have travelled much or little you 
cannot escape the excitement and delight of this 
enchanting anthology of travel. Here are to be 
found the raptures, wraths and ribaldries of all 
sorts and conditions of travellers, in all ages 
and nations. 7s. 6d. net. 


A PICTURE-BOOK 
OF BRITISH ART 


by E. M. OR. DICKEY 


A pictorial history of British Art, from 
the seventh to the nineteenth centuries. 
The text is based on a series of 200 care- 
fully chosen illustrations. An ideal gift- 
book, beautifully produced, for the very 
reasonable price of 6s. net. 


THE WHIG INTERPRET- 
ATION OF HISTORY 
by H. BUTTERFIELD, M.A. 


This important little book is a much- 
needed attempt to save the study of 
history from some common illusions of 
modern historians. 45. net. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK 
OF FOOTBALL 
by JOHN GRAVES 


An admirable working-guide to Soccer. 
Illustrated with action photographs. §s. net. 


THE NEW CONCEPTIONS OF MATTER 
ty C. G. DARWIN, M.A., F.RS. 


“The region covered by Professor Darwin’s book is the most baffling and interesting of 
modern physics. Professor Darwin has essayed a bold and difficult task, and has carried 
it through in a thoroughly illuminating and readable fashion.” ‘Times LITERARY 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Illustrated. 0s. 6d. net, 
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accomplished so much work, has yet many happy years before 
him. If in twenty years’ time he can give us his impressions 
of those years, we should like to think that he will not then 
be able with truth to repeat: ‘There are many ways of 
Josing friends.” For to lose a friend is to lose a piece of one’s 
own heart. 


A Modern Man 


Henry of Navarre. By George Slocombe. (Humphrey Toulmin.- 
15s.) 
Mr. StocomBe has written a book which is perhaps better 
reading than it is history. Still, it is very good reading indeed, 
and not such bad history either ; so we have a good deal to 
be thankful for. Indeed, its lack of historical depth is quite 
excusable, since Mr. Slocombe is always genuinely unpreten- 
tious, and has frankly set out to entertain rather than to 
instruct. 

Naturally, therefore, he concentrates on the personality 
and the personal doings of his hero rather than on the 
objective circumstances of the period; but there is enough 
“background ” to make the story perfectly comprehensible, 
even to a reader without previous historical knowledge. Mr. 
Slocombe is interested perhaps even more by Henry’s con- 
quests in the field of love than by his martial victories, and 
full-length portraits are included of all the more important 
royal mistresses. Not the least pleasant part of the text are 
the quotations from Henry’s love letters. Here is a delightful 
example. Henry is describing the region round Marans : 

“The water is clean and runs slowly. The canals are of every 

width, the boats of all sizes. A thousand gardens lie among this 
wilderness, all to be reached by water alone. The island is two 
leagues around. The river flows by the foot of the castle, which is 
in the middle of the town and as habitable as that of Pau. Few 
houses here but have water and a little boat at their door. It is only 
two leagues to the sea. The big boats go upstream as far as Niort, 
twelve leagues away. There are infinite mills here and lonely farms ; 
many kinds of singing birds and all kind of sea-fowl—I send you 
some of their feathers. Of fish there is a monstrous quantity, all of 
great size. A big carp cost three sols and a pike five. It is a place 
of much traffic, all by water. One may live there pleasantly in peace 
and safely in war, rejoicing with one’s love and lamenting in her 
absence. Ah, how good a place for singing!” 
This love of country for its own sake is surely a very modern 
trait in Henry’s character; but then he was a very modern 
man in every way. His religious scepticism in his fanatical 
age is, of course, always instanced to prove this. Mr. 
Slocombe, however, shows that this attitude was not unique 
in the Protestant cause. He quotes one of Ilenry’s advisers, 
Maximilien de Béthune, Baron de Rosny, as advising him as 
follows: **a Catholicity well accepted and properly received 
would be of considerable use.” The Baron continues that he 
must not attempt to reduce the whole kingdom by sheer 
force of arms : 

“You would have to endure a thousand difficulties, fatigues and 

pains, ennuis, perils and labours, live continually in the saddle, 
cuirassed and helmeted, pistol and sword in hand; and, what is 
worse, say farewell to repose, pleasures, pastimes, love, mistresses, 
games, dogs, birds. . The counsel that you go to Mass is one, I 
think, that you could not expect from me who am of the Reformed 
religion ; nevertheless, [ will tell you that there is no other way so 
speedy.” 
As a matter of fact, of course, Henry achieved his object, 
the unity of France under his authority, by the double method, 
first of his conversion to Catholicism, and secondly by good 
hard cash. He simply bought off the Catholic opposition once 
he had got control of the national exchequer of Paris, Here, 
again, is a policy of modernistic realism. 

Mr. Slocombe in his concluding chapters does justice to 
Henry as a statesman. His reign was too short to provide 
France with so glorious a florescence as England enjoyed in 
her half-century of stability under Elizabeth; but still Heury’s 
deeade and a half sufficed to a surprising extent to repair the 
appalling damage of the Wars of Religion. How comparatively 
parliamentary a monarch Henry was—at any rate, when he 
liked—is shown by his brilliant speech to the Assembly at 
Rouen, in which, as usual, he is pleading for cash : 

* You know to your cost, as I to mine, that when God called me to 
this throne, I found France not only almost ruined but almost com- 
pletely lost to the French. By Divine grace and the entreaties and 


good counsels of those of my servitors who do not follow the profes- 
sion of arms, by the swords of my brave and courageous nobility 
and—on the faith of a gentleman 
have saved it from total loss. 


by my own pains and efforts, I 
Let us to-day save it from rum... , 





I have not called you here, as did my predecessors, to gain your 

approval for their wishes. I have assembled you to receive your 

counsels, to trust in them and to follow them—in short, to put myself 

in your hands—a desire which comes rarely to Kings, to greybeards 
and to the victorious.” ” 
We cannot doubt that Henry of Navarre was a very great 

man, with the extreme tenacity which is perhaps the one 

invariable characteristic of all men who have achieved some- 

thing considerable in the history of the world. Mr. Slocombe 

has made no pretence at a definite biography, but he has 

written a very pleasant book. 


Marcel Proust 


By Marcel Proust. 
By Pierre Abraham. 


Time Regained. 
Proust. 


(Chatto and Windus. 21s} 
(Rieder, Paris. 20 frs.) 

Wir the words * they stand like giants immersed in Time.” 
Proust brings Time Regained to an end, and with it that 
Comédie Humaine, Remembrance of Things Past, which for 
the last fifteen years of his life preoccupied him to the exclusion 
of all else. In this last volume we watch the chief characters 
sink back into that Time they have so briefly illumined 
which we must all so briefly illumine darkness 
round them, as the author knew it must inevitably, and at no 
great interval, close round himself, while he asks himself 
and these are some of the finest pages—can he, if he hastens, 
find time still to complete the work that has become his life, 
before some accident from within or without removes forever 
the one miner able to quarry the riches whose extent only 
he is conscious of, which teem within his brain. 


closing 


From that mine, in fifteen years, Proust drew two hundred 
and thirty characters as against Balzac’s two thousand, but 
who will venture to assert because of it that Proust’s achieve- 
ment will count for less when both writers stand at a suflicient 
distance for their separate contributions to be truly gauged ? 
Not rashly, we think, does M. Abraham place Proust between; 
Rousseau and Montesquieu, or label his work; Proust, towé 
court, adding, to explain it, Oui. Proust. Pas Mareel. 

The child with his agonies of jealousy, the boy of fourteen 
whose favourite author was George Sand, his favourite poct 
Musset, his favourite painter Meissonnier; who in carly 
manhood translated Ruskin and frequented fashionable 
salons, at forty is the hypochondriac who in the all but com- 
plete reclusion of his latter years, of his insomnia and the hours 
and days in bed, has given himself entirely up to the re-living 
of all that he can recapture of that life, all its repercussions, and 
by the intensity of that effort makes himself worthy 
arily, it may be 
quieu by M. Abraham. 


tempor- 
to be placed between Rousseau and Montes- 
Does it matter to us if M. Abraham 
notes that in some respects Proust's personality was * jnfinis 
ment trouble et infiniment déplaisante ™ ? the 
completed product the workings of a great writer, generous 
and eloquent, which in this last volume, crowning the whole 
structure, heights. We 
humanity, seen before in aspects so debased, as monuments, 
their bases rooted in time, their summits crowned in eternal 
rising into the 
sulliciently explains why M. Abraham chooses Balzae to illus- 
And it is in this last volume that Proust’s 


We see in 


rises to unsurpassed now see 


snows, clouds. So erandiose a vision 
trate his theme. 
work takes its widest sweep, touches its loftiest flights, secks 
out its profoundest truths, and with it rounds off and lights 
his whole structure through and through. With it must 
completely vanish one misunderstanding which he himself 
best expressed in the following passage: “ Even those who 
sympathized with my perception of the truth I meant later to 
engrave on my temple, congratulated me on having discovered 
it with a microscope, when, to the contrary, I had used a 
telescope to perceive things which were very small because 
they were far away, but every one of them a world.” M. 
Abraham's thoughtful monograph is a valuable document, 
whose many photographs illuminate in striking fashion the 
author and 
images pensées par Proust ne soni pas ici et ne peuvent y étre, 


his creation. In his own words: ** toutes Jes 
mais toutes les images qui sont ict ont été pensées par Proust.” 
We see Proust as a child, as a boy, as a young man, at the end 
of his life; as well as the portraits of those who so much 
mattered to him. 
with significance cach 
for him. 


We know through his work how charged 
of these empty-seening pictures was 


These innocent unrevealing visages of parents and 
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Humorous Tales 


| Thy Servant a Dog 





Three Notable Kipling 


Stampa. 


The finest of all dog books. 
still. in strong demand, 
5s. net. 


Books 


A handsome volume containing 21 stories and 9 poems 
from the works of Rudyard Kipling. \ 
tions by Reginald Cleaver. 10s. 6d. net. Leather 15s. net 


105 


Leat 


Vith 23 illustra- 


Containing 6 well-known poems of Mr. Kipling. With 12 colour- 
plates and other illustrations by Donald Maxwell. 


7s. Od. net. 


th thousand and 


Illustrated by G. L. 


her 10s. 6d. net. 








The great successor of “ Rogue Herries” 


Hugh Walpole’s Judith Paris 


776 pages. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Leather 15s. net. 


ROGUE HERRIES. New Cheap Edition. 5s. net. 


Latest volume of the famous Whiteoak trilogy 
Mazo de la Roche’s Finch’s Fortune 


Recommended by the Book Society. 


Gordon and the Soudan 
By BERNARD M. ALLEN, M.A., 
litustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 
Besides cing politically and historically important, 
Dr. Allen’s book is absorbingly interesting as a biography. 
‘The author has drawn material from very varied sources 
and gives a full and vivid picture of Gordon and of the 
history around him, showing incidentally that Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s charge of intemperance, made in Eminent 
Victorians, was based on unreliable statements. 


LL.D. With 


Vacant Thrones: A Volume of Political Portraits 
By SIR LAN MALCOLM, author of Lord Balfour: 

A Memory, etc. IMlustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
“He writes with knowledge and singular freedom from party 
prejudice. It is a gallery of deftly drawn portraits of famous men 


who, before the war and a few of them longer, played leading parts 
9, lay 7 


on the Parliamentary scene. Sunday Times. 


Modern Greece: A Chronicle and a Survey, 
1800-1931 
By JOHN MAVROGORDATO, 
and Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


With 


rontisprece 


Aly the Philosopher 
By SIWITHIN ROBERTS. 
MILLAR. 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is all convincingly told. The scene of most of the stories is 
the Near East and India—both described in a way to suggest that 
Mr. Roberts is drawing on his own experience.” 

—TLimes Literary 


Iilustrated by il. R. 


Supplement. 


The Immortal Jew: A Drama 

By S. R. LYSAGHT, author of Poems of the 
known Way, ete. 10s. 6d. net. 
“This epic ‘wins’ through passages of dramatic force and others 


of real lyrical charm.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A Beautiful Gift-Book, 
The Cuckoo Clock 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH. — Children’s 
With coloured and other illustrations by C. LE. 
Rl. Gs. net. 
This volume is uniform in appearance with the 
successful Children’s Editi 5 cet 
Water-Rabies, ete. 


Edition. 
BROCK, 


vcry 


Wonderland, 


i] 


. 1 
uS OL GiitCe th 





7s. Od. net. 


The Chained Library: A Survey of Four Cen- 
turies in the Evolution of the English Library 
By CANON B. H. STREETER, F.B.A. With over 


90 Illustrations and Plans. 25s. net. 


Poems of T. Sturge Moore 
Collected Edition. First Volume. 
C. H. SHANNON, R.A. 


With Portrait by 
12s. 6d. net. 


Strict Joy. By James Stephens. 
New Poems by the author of The Crock of Gold, 
etc. 0S. net. 


Collected Poems of Laurence Binyon 
2 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. Vol. I—Lyrical Poems. 
II—London Visions: Narrative Pocms: 


Vol. 


Translations, 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
Books I to IV. With Book V, 19th 
arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Edition. 5s. net. Alsc Cardinal 
morocco. 7s. 6d.“ net. 


An Anthology of Augustan Poetry, 1700-1751 
Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK 7, WOOD, 
B.A., Ph.D(Lond.). 7s. 6d. net. 

“Tt offers us a fresh classification and the element which one 
seeks in anthologists of this period especially: discoveries.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Century, 
Large-type 
Series.  LEcrasé 


A Miscellany 
Addresses and Papers by «l. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., 
LutD., author of Shakespearcan Tragedy, Oxford 
Lectures on Poetry, etc. New and Cheaper Impression. 
6s. net. 


Zermatt Dialogues 
sy E. DOUGLAS FAWCETT, author of Divine 
Imagining. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
“Mr. Fawcett has supplemented his famous Divine 
Imagining by a mature and revised restatement of his views .. . 
admirably calculated to win the suffrage both of travellers and of 
lovers ot the philosophic dialogue.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
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friends we have come to know so fully, are now, as it were, 
our own family portraits. We sce his playgrounds, the houses 
he lived in in the country, a certain statuette in a garden, and 
the dead objects as they gleam in turn, lit by the reflected 
light of the life with which he endowed them, gaining immense 
added significance. Photographs are also given of the type- 
script of some of the volumes. So frayed, so re-written are 
the pages, that the faithful Francoise likened them, with 
reason, to lacework. The innumerable intercalations we now 
see for the first time are the life of a man who had ceased to 
live all but the inner life of memory, and stand as impressive 
a monument and sacrifice to Time as was his life and the 
characters whose being was so truly the transfusion of his own. 
Jonun ROpKER. 


War-Time Songs 


Songs and Slang of the British Soldier: an Anthology and 
Glossary. Compiled by John Brophy and Eric Partridge. 
(Scholartis Press. 9s.) 

Tuis anthology reappears in its third edition, revised and 
very greatly enlarged. The novelist and historian of the 
future who wants to know what our troops sang, and in their 
more ribald or desperate moods said, must use this book. 
Perhaps our men were not as strenuously rabelaisian as it 
suggests, and as the vast public who admired All Quiet on the 
Western Front will be ready to believe ; and in any case the 
solely bawdy palls in time. Nevertheless, this compilation is 
the work of genuine men of letters, both of them possessed of 
a nervous and accurate prose style. Particularly good is the 
discussion of ** Music-Hall Songs: 1914-1918." This will 
take many minds back to those dragging years lit up for them 
by so much valour and laughter and comradeship as well as 
funk and wretchedness. We sang sentimental enough stuff, 
we remember. But our authors are not pedants. They under- 
stand, and justify us in their understanding : 

“*The Long, Long Trail’ moves more slowly: it has the 
rhythm of the daily routine of war, the huge, complicated task of 
which no end was yet in sight save that illumined faintly by home. 
It is a lovesick song, too, and was sung appropriately by men 
conscious of their separation from all they loved, and secretly 
wondering whether the separation might not be eternal.” 

And of * If You Were the Only Girl in the World ” they say, 

very rightly : 

“Tosh !—and sentimental tosh! But one of the few wisps of 
beauty in a world grown unnaturally drab and sinister. The 
pretty tune and the silly words will be treasured by many for 
long years yet.” 

All the songs are not here, even yet. Where, for example, 
are “* What do you_want to make those eyes at me for ?’ 
and * Some folk said Susanna was mad! Just faney !” and 
“T try to be good, but the girls won’t let me!” and * The 
Tiddleypom ” ? Can anyone to-day put us on the track of 
these masterpieces, their tunes or their words ? Probably not. 
But Messrs. Brophy and Partridge have rescued immense 
tracts of past time from oblivion and have enlivened their 
informing book with good humour and sane, just comment. 


Modern Glass 


(The Studio. 30s.) 


Modern Glass. By Guillaume Janneau. 
Tus publication coincides happily with the Exhibition of 
Modern Technical and Artistic Glasses which is open until 
the end of the year at the Science Museum, South Kensington. 
A visit to the latter will show with what truth this country 
may claim to be foremost in the technical processes of glass 
manufacture (even of optical which the 
“Jena” was once pre-eminent); a perusal of the former 
will show how far we are from being able to claim the same 
in the development of its Certain 
exceptions must be allowed: English cut crystal is unsur- 
passed in its own field (but is not its heavy brilliance strangely 
out of keeping with modern ideas ?), and the names John 
Walsh Walsh and James Powell spring to the mind; but, 
for the rest, there is a lot to be learned from a study of the best 
Continental work. The one hundred and thirty odd pages 
of beautifully reproduced photographs in M. Janneau’s book 
form an easy and comprehensive introduction to such a 
study—if they are not to be considered as more than an 


glass, in name 


artistic possibilities. 





introduction. The letterpress preceding traces the develop- 
ment of the modern movement, describes the work of the 


. leading glass-makers in ail countries, and has sections dealing 


with ornamental and table glass, pastes and enamels, light 
fittings, stained glass and the use of glass in architecture and 
furnishing. Among much that is good (of the pieces illus- 
trated), and some that is exquisite, the work of Marinot, 
Lobmeyr and Elis Bergh calls for special mention—and a 
superb Head of Christ, by Aristide Colotte, carved from a 
solid block of crystal. An exhaustive bibliography by Mr. 
Arnold Fleming, F.R.S.E. is included. At the exhibition, 
as might be expected, greater attention has been given to 
technical production than to artistic merit. There is, however, 
quite enough beauty to make a visit for that alone worth 
while. Among the purely technical exhibits is a sample 
of quarter-inch ‘* toughened ” plate-glass which can support 
the weight of two men or the impact of a ladle of melten 
lead and which, if finally broken by extreme violence, collapses 
into a heap of small fragments scarcely more dangerous than 
a handful of rice. ’ G. M. B. 


India Voiceless and Voiceful 


Voiceless India. By Gertrude Emerson. With an Introduction 
by Rabindranath Tagore. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 
The Indian Peasant Uprooted. By Margaret Rea:i. (Longmans. 6s. ) 
A History of Indian Literature. By Professor Herbert H. 
Gowen. (Appleton. 15s.) 
Voiceless India records a life of several months in an Indian 
village. It is sensitively written and in its greater part 
charming. The author made her neighbours her friends and 
she makes them ours also. Unfortunately, when she treats 
of politics her writing is marred by a hard complacency which 
no doubt fitly punishes us for so many decades of British com- 
placency. Why do American writers so unhesitatingly apply 
to-day’s ethical standards to an age when their own people 
were getting rid of their aboriginal problem and _ British 
merchant adventurers were * muscling in” on the Dutch and 
Portuguese trade in the East ? “ The economic policy of the 
British Government in India, starting with the days of the 
Kast India Company, has been compass-true to 
British interests **—-unlike, one supposes, the altruistic policy 
of other Governments where their people’s business interests 
were concerned. But her worst unfairness comes in when she 
takes over on hearsay her opinions on the Montagu-Chelmsford 


always 


Reforms : 


* The so-called 
War at a moment 
fatal to England. 
was proclaimed.” 


‘reforms’ were first proposed during the World 
when a revolution in India would have been 
In judiciously vague phraseology the new policy 


And again : 
‘A limited franchise has come into existence, in which the 
principle of communal representation has been deliberately set up.” 
The British reader will note again that whatever action his 
people take that action is wrong and undoubtedly has only 
Supposing three hundred millions 
it would, of course, 


wrong motives behind it. 
had been given an ~* unlimited franchise ” 
have been done with intent to produce chaos and prove Indian 
inability for self-government at all! As for “ the deliberate 
setting up of the principle of communal representation,” has 
Miss Emerson ever heard of the Lucknow Pact, an arrange- 
ment between Hindus and Muslims made by the National 
Congress in 1916? Uf she gets hold of the current issue of 
Triveni, an admireble Indian quarterly run by men whose 
fervent nationalism is beyond question, she will find an article 
on the communal question by a Hindu, written for an Indian 
public, in which the responsibility for communal representa- 
tion is blamed on to the Congress for this pact (which the 
Government had ne option but to observe, to keep any sort of 


peace at all) and especially on to the late Mr. Tilak. I propose 
to leave it at that. 

I have given Voiceless India more space than it deserves, 
despite its genuine merits. If I have seemed less than properly 
appreciative of Miss Emerson’s work, it is because I feel that 
it is at best only a fine example of the literature of edification, 
essentially a sentimentalist production. The Indian problem 
has been overrun with this literature, and there is only disaster 
ahead unless we cut out the people who are anxious to idealize 
either the strong, splendid British administrator or the noble, 
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A HAPPY CHOICE 
OF CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOOKS 


MEN, WOMEN & 
MOUNTAINS 


By SIR CLAUD SCHUSTER, G.C.B., C.V.O., K.C. 


For all lovers of mountain climbing and scenery. 
12/6 net 


NATURE BY NIGHT 
By ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, F.L.S. 

A little classic for nature lovers. With over one 
hundred masterpieces in illustrations. 12/6 net 


A CENTURY of GUNMEN 

By FREDERICK WATSON 

A penetrating study of gangsterism by an expert. 
10/6 net 


MY ARNOLD BENNETT 
By MARGUERITE, HiS WIFE 

The literary sensation of the year, and a tender 
and exquisite memoir . 8/6 net 


THE HAPPY GLUTTON 
By ALIN LAUBREAUX 


A witty book on cooking filled with epigrams that 
are essentials to gay feasting. 12/6 net 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
A MAID OF HONOUR 


By THE HON. KATHARINE VILLIERS 
An intensely interesting and authoritative picture 
of the earlier court days of King George and 
Queen Mary. 18/- net 


GARDENING GUYED 


by DEREK McCULLOCH (Uncle Mac of the B B.C) 
With Herbacecus Borders by WILL OWEN 
A book of “ spoof” gardening hints. ‘The funniest 
jest this Christmas. 3/6 net 





HERRIN’ JENNIE 
By EDWARD ALBERT 


An epic of Edinburgh — an unforgettable story. 
7/6 net 


GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 


By MARGARET MASTERMAN 
A first novel all about a modern girls’ school that 
has intrigued and captivated literary critics and the 
general public. 7/6 net 


IVOR NICHOLSON AND WATSON 
44 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2 Tel. Cent. 3103 
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ISABELLA OF 


SPAIN | 
by William Walsh 


Demy Evo 15) ~ net 
“Challenging and stimulating . . . vivid and 
dramatic ... this rich and absorbing biography, 
painted in splendid colours against the background 
of one of the most stirring and eventful periods of 
the world’s history.””—New York ‘Times. 


THE SATIN 


SLIPPER 
by Paul Claudel 


With a frontispiece by David Jones. 

Large Cr. 86 net 
“It stands apart; it is fantastic, modernistic, a 
brilliant farrago of buffoonery and poetry, of realism 
and symbolism.”-—-Sunday Times. 

“The Kterary masterpiece of the century... a 
splendid crown of modern art.”-—New York 
Symposium, 


MARCH, KIND 


COMRADE 
by R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 


With a frontispiece by David Jones. 
Cr. 8v0 7/6 net 
*An interesting and vividly descriptive book, 
dispassionate yet human, and entirely free from 
personalities and hysterics, which deserves a place 
of its own in the literature of the war.’’—Glasgow 
Herald. 


ESSAYS OF 


A CATHOLIC 
by Hilaire Belloc 


Cr. dve 7,6 net 
* The best controversial writing done by anyone 
to-day.” Everyman. 

“Tt is impossible not to be roused and stimulated.” 
-- Daily Telegraph. 
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spiritual peasant, and get down to the grim facts daily growing 


jnmenace. The Indian Peasant Uprooted is a book with hard 

work in every page, and a passion of pity behind it. It is a 

study of Indian industrial conditions, and Miss Read has, as 

Mr. Whitley says, accomplished ‘ a remarkable achievement.” 

The book is a marvel of compression and restrained adequate 

comment. It brings us a great deal closer to the facts that 
matter than any deliberations of the Round Table Conference 
have done. Mother India stirred the. outside-world to horror 
and India to indignation ; The Indian Peasant Uprooted should 
shame both British and Indian business into action. 

Indian literature is commonly taken to mean Sanskrit and 
Pali literature. There are half a dozen impoitant vernaculars 
that are quite a millennium old and are very vigorous to-day. 
Professor Gowen, in his History of Indian Literature, does not 
ignore them, but his book is weakest in discussing them. The 
two finest Bengali lyrists, one Vaishnava, the other Sakta— 
worshippers of the divine grace in Krishna and Kali respec- 
tively—are unmentioned, Chandidas (a contemporary of 
Chaucer) and Ramprasad (a contemporary of Cowper). Both 
poets exist in easily accessible translations. Modern Indian 
literature needs more notice also. Madras is perhaps the most 
active centre, but Gujerat, Bengal, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces are almost equally alive. Anyone who wishes to 
know what Indian literature is doing to-day will do well to 
subscribe to Trivent (9 Armenian Street, Madras : 12s. yearly) 
the periodical I have already referred to. There are a few other 
flaws in Professor Gowen’s book, which it seems almost 
ungracious to notice in view of the immensity of his task and 
the excellence of its accomplishment. I think his generosity 
gets the better of his judgement in the chapter on “ The 
Anglo-Indian Writers.” He quotes too seriously a little book 
which was only an undergraduate thesis by a man who has done 
no writing since. And he sometimes quotes from secondary 
sources. Toru Dutt, for example, is worth looking up in Mr. 
Harihar Das’s Life and in her own works and not in anthologies. 

He makes a far too generous reference to a small book on 
Tagore of whose tone I have for some years been ashamed ; 
my far fuller and in every way better study published some 
years later he does not know. For permission to use my trans- 
lations he thanks an American publisher (in more than one 
place) with whom I never had any connexion. I apologize 
for mentioning this, but it is one of several things that suggest 
that Professor Gowen’s studies were very thorough up to about 
1921 and afterwards were desultory. 

On Sanskrit literature, which takes up the greater part of 
his book, he is admirable. His work here really is excellent, 
for patience, caution, fullness. American scholarship has put 
Orientalists deeply in its debt already, and with Professor 
Gowen increases the debt. For some hundreds of pages he 
examines a mass of varied literature, the dull and the interest- 
jng alike, and shrinks from no labour and betrays no weariness. 
Nothing could be more judicious than his analysis and summing 
up of the great epics or of the ancient drama. If there are 
gaps in his treatment, that is because no man could have got 
into one volume a theme so immense. His book is of high 
value, a work of fine temper and scholarship. 

Epwarp THompPson. 


Dolphins ! 


Richard Aldington : An Englishman. 
Writers at Work. By Louise Morgan. 
Dolphin Books. 2s. each.) 

A LiveELy kettle of fish, these Dolphins! Mr. McGreevy’s 
latest contribution is, in fact, almost too sprightly. How 
one does wish that he could a little oftener forget to be so self- 
consciously clever, Irish, and Catholic. Occasionally he does, 
and then he says some good and wise things, though towards 
the end of what follows he blemishes his praise by a quite 
needless, not to say inadequate and as it stands undeserved, 
detraction of others : 

“Mr, Judd (in The Colonel's Daughter) is the England that 
Englishmen fought for in the war. Their England is neither 
the Colonel's Empire nor Mr. Purfleet’s Bloomsbury. It is Chaucer’s 
England, Shakespeare’s England, Fielding’s England, the England 
that had worth centuries before an Irish peer invented Empire 
Day. In The Colonel’s Daughter, Mr. Aldington has not only 
come home from the war. He has also brought the English novel 
home from the smart cosmopolitan malice of Somerset Maughamism 
and the arid puritanical hatred of Aldous Huxleyism.” 


By Thomas McGreevy. 
(Chatto and Windus. 





Mr. Aldington has earned appraisal and applause, and here he 
gets both in an intelligent essay which would have been better 
still had it been content to keep its eye more steadily upon its 
subject. 

Writers at Work also introduces Mr. Aldington—and 
seven others—but more personally. Interviewing authors on 
why and how they write is an old game, but seldom has it been 
so freshly and enjoyably—and, besides, really informatively— 
played as by Louise Morgan. She not only gets down her 
victims’ depositions with an effect of genuine individuality— 
and she is adept at drawing them out—but the verbal por- 
traits she -herself contributes have personality too. One’s 
only complaint is that out of the forty or so of these interviews 
that in the past year have been such a prominent feature 
of the weekly in which they appeared, she has not given us 
more. The choice is a good one—Aldington, Yeats, Sinclair 
Lewis, Sylvia Townsend Warner, Edgar Wallace, Wyndham 
Lewis, Maugham and Coppard—but why so few? Enxough, 
though, to suggest that the only safe generalization about 
writers’ moods and methods is that there is no safe 
generalization. GEOFFREY WEST. 


Russia—Land and Water 


Seed and Harvest. By Vladimir Korostovetz. (Faber and 
Faber. 18s.) 
Russian Waters. By Nicholas Polunin. (Arnold. 10s. 6d.) 


For some reason, it does not seem possible to write a dull book 
about Russia. M. Korostovetz’ style, at any rate in trans- 
lation, is on the prosaic side: Mr. Polunin’s is lively: yet 
both books are equally interesting. M..Korostovetz ended his 
university days in the first decade of the century : Mr. Polunin 
is still in residence at Oxford. Yet the two books have more 
in common than could be expected. It must be the influence 
of Russia. 

Seed and Harvest is the bigger book, and covers by far the 
greater period of time. Mr. Polunin records a voyage on an 
Oxford long vacation : Mr. Korostovetz follows the years from 
the turn of the century till after the end of the War. The 
seed was the attitude of the aristocracy to the peasants: the 
harvest was the revolution. When little more than a child 
the author discovered, at a fire, the real feelings of the pea- 
sants: and the shock was never forgotten. It is an extraordi- 
nary picture he gives us, of a people servile and ignorant, given 
up to all manner of brutalities, cheated, bullied, duped, not 
knowing which way to turn: fathers piercing their sons’ ear- 
drums with iron spikes, to exempt them from military service : 
villages without medical aid; pogroms, battles ; and, on every 
other page, incidents so fantastic that only their improbability 
makes them credible. 

‘** Michael Komarovsky was a landowner of about eighty years of 

age ... He kept a large number of servants . . . he had also a 
tame bear. This bear was, like her master, fond of fun, and her 
favourite trick was to sit in the hall and wait for visitors. When 
anyone came, she would stand up on her hind legs and take the 
visitor’s hat and coat off. On one occasion this game proved 
expensive, when the new chief of the rural police came to pay his 
respects to Komarovsky. When Marfa, the bear, rushed at him, 
the man fled. Tne bear gave chase, and both ran across the frozen 
fields ; but all the bear wanted was to take the visitor's hat and coat. 
After they had run for about three versts, thé policeman managed 
to pull out his pistol and wounded Marfa in the leg. After this, 
Komarovsky all but killed the policeman.” 
Many times the space at our disposal would be needed even 
to indicate the contents of this book. It is divided into two 
main parts, the period up to the Revolution and the period 
after it. The author’s escape, with his wife and brothers (one 
was killed) is as exciting as could be wished. Seed and Harvest 
has a fullness of detail, and an objective, unemotional manner 
of recording, which makes it invaluable as a guide to recent 
Russian history. 

Mr. Polunin, after going with other members of the Oxford 
Exploration Club to Northern Lapland, decided that he 
needed a holiday. His idea of one was to sign on as deck hand 
on a British timber boat bound for the White Sea. He reached 
Russia, managed to land, and to get away just in time to return 
to Oxford. He kept a diary from day to day on odd scraps of 
paper. Russian Waters is the diary. Mr. Pohinin is not exact- 
ing in his holiday requirements. 

** So our food was pretty awful that day. For breakfast potatoes 
and horribly salt rissoles made from red, stringy salt beef. Lunch 
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FIR DOG LOVERS. 


ABOUT OUR DOGS: THE BREEDS AND 
THEIR MANAGEMENT. 21/- net. 
By A. CROXTON SMITH. 8 colour plates by 
Ward Binks and over 100 photographs of 
champions and the outstanding dogs of each breed. 
‘A treasury of dog lore.’’—Times. 


MY DOG AND YOURS 7/6 net. 
Verses by JOK WALKER. With 35 two-colour 
drawings by G. L. Stampa. 

“The best dog book in the world.’’—James Douglas 
in The Sunday Express. 


THAT DOG OF MINE 7/6 net. 
Verses, by JOE WALKER. With 58 two-colour 


drawings by G. L. Stampa. 


FOR GARDEN LOVERS. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 

GARDENING 15 /- net. 
By J. COUTTS, A. EDWARDS and A. OSBORN, 
of Kew. 768 pp. 16 colour plates, 80 pages of 
photographic plates and numerous diagrams, 


EVERYDAY GARDENING 7/6 net. 
By J. COUTTS, Deputy Curator at Kew. 8 Colour 
plates, 32 pages of photographic plates and many 
diagrams, 


ROCK GARDENS: How TO PLAN AND 

PLANT THEM. 7/6 net. 
By A. EDWARDS (Kew). With chapters on the 
Wall, Paved, and Water Gardens. 8 Colour and 
32 pages of photographic plates, and = many 
diagrams, 


ALL ABCUT GARDENING 5 /- net. 
By J. COUTTS. 8 Colour plates, 32 pages ot 
photographic plates and many diagrams. 


THE REAL NAVY. 
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Gift-Books of Permanent Value 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. By Siz 
BANISTER FLETCHER, PP.R.ILB.A. Ninth Edition, 
containing over 1,000 pages with about 4,000 illustrations, of 
which 500 are new to this Edition. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 
£2 2s. net 


“It is one of the most fascinating books in the world.”— 


The Daily Express. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND 
By W. H. GODFREY, F.S.A., F.R.L.B.A. A_ popular 
account, fully illustrated, in which the subject is simply explained, 
and linked up with the social life of the time. In two Parts: 
I, From Early Times to 1500; II, From 1500 to 1800, 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 6/6 net per part 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF SKETCHING 
In all Media—Pen, Pencil, Water-colour, Oil, Wash, Crayon, 
By JASPER SALWEY, with 100 reproductions in colour, 
half-tone and line. Medium 8vo, cloth. 12/6 net 


ENGLISH COSTUME AND ARMOUR, 
1066-1800 
By F. M. KELLY and RANDOLPH SCHWABE. Con- 
taining 200 pages of text, with upwards of 300 illustrations, 
including 9 plates in colour. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. £1 5s. net 


CHILDREN’S TOYS OF BYGONE DAYS 
By KARL GROBER and PHILIP HEREFORD. A 
beautifully produced survey of this fascinating subject, with 
12 plates in colour, and 300 photographic illustrations. 4to. 
Canvas, gilt. 32/- net 
“Its abundance of illustrations is wonderful. No one who buys 


it will be disappointed.”—Daily Mail. 








Illustrated Catalogue (100 pages) free on application to 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Fine Art Publishers to H.M. the Queen 


15 North Audley Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 
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THE WAYS OF THE NAVY 756 ret. ke} ; ‘LE ‘¢:. 2 

By Rear-Admiral D, ARNOLD-FORSTER, C.M.G. ke} ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. Q 

“ Knowledgeable to a degree, the author tells his S A 

story in vivacious and breezy language that capti- Oo 6 aide : ee i 

vates the reader irom the first line.’’-—Daily Telegraph. | ce} Confessions of a Kee pe r, and othe r Hl 

'& Papers MI 

% é Yi ‘ . P Q 

NATURAL _ HISTORY. 8 By D. S. MacCott. 12s. 6d. § 

Ke} ke} 

ANIMAL WAYS T/6 net. |I1| . Q 

By E. G. BOULENGER, F.Z.S., Director of the '& The Story of the Road S 

Zoological Society's Aquarium. With 40 photo- | By J. W. Grecory, F.R.S. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 9 

gravure illustrations. Mr. Boulenger tells of the | OF wi S se 

habits and recreations of a host of different [oe wy 2 re) 

animals, from mosquitoes to elephants. '% Memories of the Months cs 

© By Str Herpert MAxwe et. re} 

ANIMALS IN THE WILD AND IN [1/9 ri Series, Revised and Enlarged 63. 8 

CAPTIVITY 7/6 net. {i]/ f° Sie aeieaam ce am) 

By E. G. BOULENGER, F.Z.S. | With 40 gravure ke} re} 

illustrations. ‘ Admirably written.’’—Observer. | Q In the Tracks of Montrose Q 

‘ 1S By I. F. Grant. A travel book. 7s. Od. 

IDEAL GIFTS FOR BOYS & GIRLS. iO _- : sie e 

IS ve oe ‘J 

THE WONDER BOOK OF SCIENCE |Z ichinement 

2 Achievement 9 

6/- net. 8 By C. A. LEJEUNE. Ss. § 

12 Colov yates and hundreds o Mustrations i tints. | ko} Ko} 

Jn this “delightful book some of the most fad Me living Ke) Furr Folk and Fairies y 

uuthorities tell the story of modern discoveries and theories. ms y 4 a ~ 

Mw Py, eRY ART . vv 

Other “ Wonder Books’’ constantly brought up to date— Ke} By MARGERY Fart. JS. ke 

The Wonder Book of The Wonder Book of | The Wonder Book of ke} , . piokd g 

anaes | ee ae The Week-End Scott: Selections from Q 

The Wonder Book of The Wonder Boot of nswers os dren’s Ke) 

RAILWAYS THE WILD —— g the Waverley Novels e 
The Wonder Rock of Exploration and Big The Wonder Book of |& Introductory Essay by J. T. Curistie., 3s. 6d. 

- ne tg . mao We —— ANIMALS is ’ aus J ke) 

The fonder Boot : HIPS Tie Wonder Book oi | M 2 

WONDERS me) . ke} 

Whe Wonder Book of The Wender Book of — SOLDIERS 8 Al Handy and Attractive ke] 

NATURE THE NAVY The Wonder Book ot ie) Shoppi List Fo} 

The Wonder B The Wonder Book ot ENGINEERING me) Shopping Lis re} 

PETS MOTORS WONDERS | 4 available. Please send a p.c. to: if 

ee een ee i's ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. g 

Conipicte Catalogue jrom ke} 58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1 g 

(=== SALISBURY S@., LONDON, E.C. 4. ‘ = 
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was potatoes and beans and salt beef again, and no sweet. And 


tea was @ soupy mess containing a few shreds of onion. By the 
evening the rain had become fairly heavy and almost continuous. 
We spent most of the time chipping the handline in the starboard 
pinker, using candles——yellow tallow coal-trimming candles, they 
were.” 

Quite apart from the interest of its matter, Russian Waters 
reveals excellent observation, a vivid pen, and no small per- 
sonal courage in its author. No one interested in Russia 
should miss Seed and Harvest: Mr. Polunin’s book has wider 


daims. 
Fiction 
Nations and Novels 


The Place of the Lion. By Charles Williams. 
The Ripening Corn. By Colette. (Gollancz. 
Dona Barbara. By Romulus Gallegos. (Cape. 
Mangus Colorado. By Will Levington Comfort. 
" Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 
The Mango Tree. By Margaret Hamilton. (Cobden Sanderson. 
. 68.) 
Ir is a perpetual problem to know how much the novel can 
contain. In England the tendency is to cram as much as 
possible into it, and to state clearly, or to struggle after, a 
philosophy. On the whole, they manage these things diffe- 
rently in France. There they are inclined to isolate some 
little patch of experience, to throw an are light on to it, and to 
leave it to make its own implications in your mind. No two 
books could be chosen to illustrate more obviously these 
opposing tendencies than The Place of the Lion and The 
Ripening Corn, Mr. Williams’ book is philosophy, an esoteric, 
mystical philosophy, thrown into the form of a novel ; Colette’s 
is simply a scrap of almost entirely physical experience from 
which any extraneous matter, any opening for a general idea, 
is severely excluded. As a work of art, as an object stripped 
of all irrelevant associations, the latter is far the more success- 
ful. Colette works out the admirable French tradition to its 
last, its simplest term. A boy of sixteen, a girl of fifteen, in 
love with each other; an older woman who temporarily 
disturbs the uneasy adolescent harmony. It is all external ; 
what thought there is is of the sentimental and even sensual 
kind; no attitude towards life is expressed, though perhaps 
a hedonistic appreciation is implied. Mr. Williams, on the 
other hand, deals with first and last things. His is a fantasy, 
in which the angelicals, the principalities and powers, come 
and stalk ominously upon the earth, until the vision of one 
man sends the elemental powers back to where they belong. 
There is talk of Abélard, but it seems nearer Jacob Boehme. 
It is an interesting and thoughtful book, even if the theme 
bursts the bounds of-the novel, and it will appeal strongly to a 
certain sort of reader; but as a work of art it fails. The 
symbol obstinately remains symbol, instead of being absorbed 
into life, and becoming indistinguishable from it. There is 
some beautiful writing in the book, and, of course, Mr. 
Williams was trying to do something incomparably harder 
than the thing Colette aimed at and achieved. Mr. Williams will 
startle the mind, provoke thought, arouse certain slumbering 
intuitions. Colette will make a railway journey pass like a flash: 
she has been well served by her translator, Phyllis Mégroz. 
Doia Barbara and Mangus Colorado raise the question of 
what an epic is. The publishers tell us that the former is one ; 
but it is not. Messrs. Stein and Gallancz hazard no such 
remark about Mangus Colorado; but in fact it is one. Per- 
haps, again, because the novel being a vessel of limited size 
can only contain a limited amount of stuff (even Proust does 
not contain everything), the former is by far the better book. 
The scene is South America, the story that of an utterly un- 
scrupulous woman believed to be a witch, and herself more 
than half-persuaded that she is one, who tries to grab a vast 
estate, but is thwarted by the young man who, armed with 
rectitude, opposes her. It is what one would call a rattling 
good yarn, and Senor Gallego (admirably translated by 
Robert Malloy), obviously knows every detail of what he is 
writing about. We feel the prairie and the ranch, and from 
the point of view of ranch life vigorously stated, and of 
description of country alone, the book is worth reading, while 
the characterization is more than merely interesting. It is 
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“New Bodley Head Books 
The Messiah of Ismir: 


Sabbatai Zevi. By JOSEF KASTEIN. 
With 12 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
From all parts of Europe the Jews 
in the early 17th Century looked to 
a new King to deliver them from per- 
secution and wandering. How Sabbatai 
Zevi, one of the strangest characters in 
history, had himself proclaimed Messiah, 
how he first was cursed then blessed, how 
he sought to overthrow the Sultan of 
Turkey and was finally betrayed, is told 
for the first time in this book. 


My War. py szecEpI szurTs. 
206 Lilustrations reproduced in facsimile, 
with an introduction by R. H. Mottram. 
15s. net. A book of drawings by a 
Hungarian artist which brings home the 
pathos, tragedy, and humours of war 
more vividly than even the written word. 


Africa Speaks. py pau i. 
HOEFLER. [Vith 146° /llustrations. 
18s. net. The film of this name had a 
world success. The book is more com- 
prehensive. It is an absorbing story of 
Africa and African life, while the photo- 


graphs, mostly of animals in the wild, 
are remarkable. 





R. H. MOTTRAM’S new biography of 
JOHN CROME OF NORWICH, painter 
and founder of the Norwich School, will 
be published on November 27th, with 12 
illustrations, at 12s. 6d. net. 


Wild Rye. 3) murieL INE. 


“ Down-trodden Jenny, in revolt against 
the hypocrisy of society, is a superb figure. 
The drama is finely handled, as also the 
witty dialogue and the period scenery.”- 

CECIL ROBERTS (Sphere). 7s. 6d. net. 


—And the Devil By 
CHARLES CANNELL. “A piece of 
vivid story - telling and an ideal book 
for a wet day.”—BEATRICE KEAN 
SEYMOUR (IV oiman’s Journal). 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Harm Wult A Peasant Chronicle 
by HERMANN LONS. “A stirring 
and original historical novel a lively 
story that is also an able piece of recon- 
struction. It deserves a_ considerable 
success.” —Times Lil. Supp. 7s. Od. net. 





Complete Autumn List sent free on application, 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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APPLETON 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN 
LITERATURE HERBERT H. GOWEN 


One of the most comprehensive and at the same time the 
most concise for the gencral reader, it deals with all branches 
of Indian literature in all periods. 15/- 


THE INQUISITION A. H. VERRILL 


An unprejudiced and searching study of the Inquisition in 
Europe and also in Peru. Illustrated. 10/6 


CABALLEROS : The Romance of Santa Fe 
and the South West. RUTH LAUGHLIN BARKER 


“Makes easy, delightful reading.”—Everyman. : 
“The illustrations are charming.”—TJimes. 10/6 


THE CALIPH OF BAGDAD: The Life 
Letters and Works of O. HENRY. 

ROBERT H. DAVIS and ARTHUR B. MAURICE 
“ A personal portrait that is living as well as very Ns 


—Times Literary Supplement. Mlustrated. 


SECRET TREASURE = A. H. VERRILL 


“A fascinating account of the findings of rich hoards in 
the British Isles and in the caves and shallow waters of 
the coast thereof.".—Morning Post. Illustrated. 10/6 








NEW FICTION 7/6 


WAR PAINT AND ROUGE 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GLASS BULLET 


BERTRAM ATKEY 
A WHITE BIRD FLYING 
BESS STREETER ALDRICH 
MURDER IN ROOM 700 
MARY HASTINGS BRADLEY 
FLOWER OF THORN 
MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 
SNOBS M. A. DORMIE 








NARCISSUS BRAND WHITLOCK 


A romance based upon an old Belgian legend of the painter, 
Van Dyck, and his teacher Rubens. 

“Mr. Whitlock has been inspired by the art of that period, 
and his own style has the quality ot painting.”—/imes. 5/- 


THE INSECT MENACE 
L. O. HOWARD 


This story of the ruthless warfare between insects and the 
human race will startle and fascinate you with its amazing 
anecdotes and curious incidents and its thrilling account 
of battles already fought by man against some of the better 
known pests. Illustrated. 12/6 


MARCHES OF THE NORTH 

E. ALEXANDER POWELL 
Touches on every aspect of the life, people, and history of 
the Dominion. Not a guidebook, but the spirit and greatness 
of Canada between the covers of one book. Illustrated. 15/- 


WINGS FOR MEN FRANK WEAD 


The entire story of man’s efforts to fly, from the flights of 
early mythology and legend down to the constant race for 
new records and achievements. Illustrated. 15/- 


THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


Entirely rewritten with the addition of much new material. 
Twelve thousand quotations, four thousand pictorial illustra- 
tions and twelve coloured plates. With supplements of 
synonyms and antonyms, foreign words and phrases, bio- 
graphical names _ and geographical names. 2 vols. 42/- 








314 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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hero is a very dazzling preux chevalier, but they are not 

any means inhuman—for they have their weaknesses, thei 
hesitations and their impulses—yet we do not feel that life, 
even primitive life, is quite like that. Since we were school. 
boys we have discovered that the wicked are streaked with 
good, and the good here and there splotched with evil. The 
story is on a fairly high level: it is good reading, and we are 
really transported into this dangerous, fascinating country, 
But epic? No. <A conflict between two individuals, yes, 

Now Mangus Colorado is an epic in that it relates a part of 
the history of a race, and portrays the conflict between two 
forees——mature barbarism and primitive civilization. Which 
is the more brutal it is hard to judge. The story is that (how 
far historically accurate I do not know) of the Apache Indians 
in Mexico about hundred years ago. It is interesting and, 
up to a point, absorbing ; but it is not very well written: we 
are never quite transported into this other dangerous, fas. 
cinating country. The construction lacks movement and 
change of movement in a way that Dota Barbara does not, 
We feel that we are reading history, and slightly biassed history, 
rather than the tragic drama in which we are led to suppose 
that we are losing ourselves. Still, as adventure, as ‘“ Wild 
West,” it will do; and we feel, rightly or wrongly, that 
we have obtained a glimpse into the Red Indian mind. 

The Mango Tree is the story of the life of a child who was 
born and brought up in a suburb of Durban. It is compe- 
tently and lightly written, and the sense of humour is never 
far away : some episodes are really funny. The little girl, not 
well understood by her parents, creates for herself a world of 
beings in a large mango tree that grows in the garden ; but 
that part of the story is the least satisfactory : we feel that a 


literary skill to embroider and make coherent her memories of 
childhood. But when she tells stories of her more actual life, 
of her contact with whites, and blacks, and animals, we feel a 
more authentic touch : yet there are no flashes. Too much is 
made of the theme of the little girl who didn’t want to grow 
up (the fatal influence of Sir James Barrie ?), but that does not 
prevent a good part of the book from making happy reading. 
Bonamy Doprée. 


New Novels 


A BOOK WITH SEVEN SEALS. With a preface by Hugh 
Walpole. (Secker. 8s. 6d.)--Here we have a book that 
will enchant readers who like to glance back down the 
long lane of years separating us from the Victorians. It 
is a chronicle of little events and happiness, written in so 
detailed and leisurely a style that, as we read, we feel we 
are turning the pages of a private diary. As Mr. Walpole 
says, it is hardly a novel and it is not everybody’s book,but 
is for those who are “a little patient, a little inquisitive, 
a little reminiscent.” Readers of the necessary quality 
will find much to delight them in this record of a Victorian 
parson’s household. 

IF I WERE YOU. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins. 
3s. 6d.)—Tells how the Earl of Droitwich is betrothed 
to Violet, daughter of Waddington of Waddingion’s 
Ninety-Seven Soyps, and how a photographer and family 
nurse impede the course of true love. If you want to 
laugh till you cry then—Jf I Were You, I should read it! 

THE MAN IN NO. 3. By J. S. Fletcher. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)— 
In most of these stories the author allows us to fo low 
our own false trails and then, in the last paragr ph, 
switches us back to the right one. He has O. Henry's 
dexterity and power to thrill. 

THE LAST SPRING. By Beatrice Nairn. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.)—A sensitive and unusual love story, set in 
Switzerland, between an innkeeper’s son and the daughter 
of an English novelist. The book has charm and depth 
of feeling, but Carol is not as interesting as her creator 
seems to think. 

HUE AND CRY. By Bruce Hamilton. (The Crime Club. 
7s. 6d.)—It is the story of a murderer’s flight and escape 
from punishment, told from his point of view, just w 
enough to escape dismissal as a mere thriller. 

THE EYE OF NEMESIS. By Mrs. Philip Champion De 
Crespigny. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.). Although one obvious 
bit of evidence connected with the murder of a publisher 
in this detective story is never considered and the plot 
is poor, one’s curiosity is sustained. But what wasted 
opportunity not to link up the victim’s profession with 
the crime ! 





good deal of it is fabricated, the grown-up writer using her 
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Inflation and Deflation 
By STEPHEN Leacock. 
LITTLE while ago—just after the War ended, wasn’t 
it ?—everybody was absorbed in the idea of making 
things “ bigger and brighter.” There was a movement 
fora “ bigger and brighter London,” “* bigger and brighter 
ghools,” “‘ bigger and brighter gaols.”” These mass ideas 
always take effect. Things really began to get bigger and 
bigger, and brighter and brighter. Houses grew higher ; 
apartments got larger ; the streets got wider ; the jotels 
went up; servants went up; food went up. Trains went 
faster ; "buses went still faster; motor-cars went faster 
till. Babies ran at two; children bicycled at six; old 
people flew at sixty. Everything inflated and expanded. 
Narrow people got broad. Heavy people got light. 
Small-minded people got wider ideas. The whole race 
improved. There were beauty contests in every village ; 
marathons for old men ; efficiency tests for imbeciles and 
imbecility tests for the efficient. The sheer lightness and 
brightness of things set everybody on the move. All the 
people in town rushed to the seaside. All the people who 
lived by the sea flocked to the town. Tourists filled all 
the hotels and the hotel men went on all the tours. The 
continent was full of Americans and Americans were full 
of the continent. 

It began to get so big and so bright there really wasn’t 
any night. Night was extinguished in a glare of light and 
a babel of sound. All round the bright world jazz called 
to jazz, and radio squawked to radio. People in London 
listened at midnight to an anthem sung by priests in 
Thibet to-morrow morning: New York watched the 
pictures of the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race hours 
before it happened. 

And everywhere was money—money, money, lots of it. 
“Take it, my dear fellow; I don’t need it. How much 
Ten pounds? Better have twenty; vou 
might need it.” Jones lent to Smith, Smith lent to 
Brown, and Brown lent to Jones. Tokio floated a loan in 
New York, and New York floated it back to South 


did you say ? 


America. Money floated like scum all over the ocean. 
Also investment. People without a penny invested 


thousands. Shopkeepers bought up mines and miners 
bought chain stores. Bankers bought farms and farmers 


bought banks. 
* * * * a * * 


Things certainly moved ! Of course, the gaols were full ; 
but a new cry had gone out for “ sunlight in every cell,” 
and so the gaols were big and bright with jazz music 
pouring out of every window, and with burglars telling the 
warden when to buy copper and when to drop nickel. 

Buy ! Soon you didn’t need to buy! | You just picked 
things up! One man—TI knew him— picked up a quarter 
of a mine in Northern British Columbia for a song,—and 
he could sing better. Another picked up twenty shares 
ina pearl fishery in Switzerland ; another man got for 
practically nothing, or less, forty thirty-fifths of an ice 
plant in Greenland. There was something coming to 
everybody, and everybody got what was coming to him. 

All this made a great intellectual brightening. Talk 
became so interesting! Everybody clse’s mind seemed so 
bright, what with nickel and copper and Kansas hogs on 
the hoof, and Rhodesian cotton by the bale; and all 
going up! Every dinner party was a rattle of brilliant 
repartee made up of equal parts of arithmetic, geography, 
hogography and market biography ; or of softer under- 
tones, in whispered asides, such as “ Hogs are up in 
Kansas, darling, by a cent and a half!’ ‘Oh, Fred, 
isn’t that lovely!” ‘* Yes, sweetheart, and selected high 
quarters are up higher still. They touched 25 cents.” 
“Oh, Fred, what a lot it will mean to mother ! ” 


Of course, what was really happening was simply 
“inflation.” We were all just being “ inflated,” and we 
didn’t know it. The merry banker who shoved a hundred 
sovereigns across the counter, in that pleasant way he 
had, why he was just inflated, that was all. The kindly 
broker who gave us—practically gave us—the shares in 
the Andusinian Asbestos Abattoir, he was just inflated. 
The merry waiter who squirted the champagne all over, 
our shirt front and wouldn’t charge for it—inflated. The 
jolly clergyman who ran the Mothers’ and Children’s 
lottery on the Abyssinia Sweepstake and cleaned up-— 
you remember,—and cleaned up enough to send all the 
Home for Incurables to the seaside, and they never came 
back . . . . drowned or something, but it didn’t matter. 
Well, of course, the whole thing was just inflation. The 
Government too. There was that terribly funny speech 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer—nineteen twenty 
something, wasn’t it ?—in which he said that he was 
afraid there was going to be a surplus; and the House 
roared ! 

All the world in those big and bright days seemed 
infected with something. Scientists tell us that there is 
a gas that could do it, a thing called by the technical name 
of protoxide of nitrogen, but also known as “ laughing 
gas.” It was just as if we had each had a whiff of prot- 
oxide every hour or so, and were inflated with it. It is 
just possible, so the geologists say, that this gas lurks in 
the depths and crevices of the earth under our feet and 
at times filters through and infects us. So that was what 
was wrong. We were all full of gas. When the Prime 
Minister—I forget which one—made that splendid, 
buoyant, hopeful speech, ending with the words, “* Eng- 
land! England!” and then fell over backwards while 
the house rocked and cheered—well, he was just full of 
gas. The merry fellows on the golf links losing three- 
shilling balls on every other drive ; the hilarious meetings 
of the shareholders, the gaiety of the Federated Charities’ 
Tag Day: all of it just gas, merely inflation. 

Too bad. 

* * 2k * 7 * * 


That was it. All the brightness; all the laughter and 
the merriment of the present; the fond hopes for the 
future ; the fortunes that seemed assured; the old age 
so comfortably provided for: so that was all it was, just 
inflation! The bright new world iridescent with the 
sunlit colours of the soap bubble! To think that it had 
to go! Of course it had to go. It couldn't last. 
or later there was bound to come a wave of depression. 
That is always the fate of our humanity. It no sooner 
gets set in any one direction than a wave of something 
knecks it into another. It is like a tired swimmer stag- 


gering ashore in front of a rising tide. 


Sooner 


* * * * * * * 


So depression came ; first here and then there and in little 
Somebody staggered home from a lobster luncheon 
* Tm depressed.” 
“ He’s depressed,” 


bits. 
and lay down flat and murmured, 
People on tip-toc moved about him. 
they whispered. Then more people and more ; and so if 
spread. Depressed people won't travel; so it was soon 
announced that a wave of depression had hit the tourist 
business. ‘Then another wave of it smothered the hotel 
business. So it kept spreading : the papers reported that 
copper was depressed, that rubber was sinking, that 
Kansas hogs on the hoof were feeling terrible. It reached 
economic social life; it appeared in little signs and 
notices : “‘ Owing to the depression the miners will only 
mine just a little now and then.” Or, “ Owing to the 
depression the anniversary of Christopher Columbus will 


not be observed.” 
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For all of which there is, of course, only one remedy— 
Deflation. We have got to deflate. In fact, that is what 
we are doing now; we are being deflated. People look 
about them in this saddening world and wonder what is 
happening. What is this queer, strange feeling that is 
reaching all of us? This vague sense of discomfort and 
apprehension that never leaves us ? Why has our bright 
world grown so dull—all the things that were bigger and 
brighter and that are growing smaller and dingier. 

How changed the people are! Where is that merry 
banker who shovelled me over the sovereigns ?. Not this 
disobliging, discourteous dummy who tells me that my 
cheque is no good merely because there is no money in my 
account. Where is that merry fellow who used to drive 
the three-shilling golf ball into the water hazard and 
laugh at it? Where? There he is, on all fours, upside 
down in the rushes beside the pond looking for the six- 
penny ball that someone lost there last week. 

All the world is getting like that. Michaelmas Jones, 
who rode in his thousand-guinea car and weighed 250 
pounds without his cuff links, is now walking and weighs 
only 150 pounds. He’s deflating. But, of course, what 
he weighs now is Troy weight ; the fellow is a real Trojan. 

* * * x * * * 

Trojans all; but how dull they are. All they can talk 
of at dinner now is of the fall in copper, and the crash in 
rubber and the smash in wheat. Bright eyes grow dim 
with tears about the whispered rumour that bullock hides 
have fallen again. Old people sit with clasped hands, 
silent all evening because they know now that Siamese 
pig iron is unsaleable. They are sitting silent, deflating. 
Their married daughter, who was going to take a trip to 
the continent, is not going; she will stay home and 
deflate in Devonshire. The American tourists who were 
going to make a tour in Devonshire will stay at home 
and deflate in Kansas City. 

How changed this bigger and brighter world. 

* + * * * % * 


But listen! If this process of deflation has got to go 
on, let’s get at it and deflate in earnest and with good will. 
Tll confess, if you will, that I wasn’t brought up to drive 
in a taxi; Ill confess, if you will, that till three years 
ago I never owned a single gold mine : [ll admit that it is 
not so long ago that I used to be afraid of a waiter, and 
could eat without a finger bowl; that I used to do such 
ridiculous things as turn off an electric bulb when I went 
out just to save light ; that I only ate three meals a day 
and thought that pdté de foie gras was the name of a 
French general. 

We must all deflate. And the young people most of all. 
How ridiculous—in the inflated days; to call for a girl 
in a hired car to take her to a dance only three or four 
miles away! Let her walk. How insane to bring her a 
great bunch of hothouse roses! Let her twine a wild 
rose in her hair, the way our grandmother did ;_ or go out 
with her to the meadows or the pasture and find an early 
cowslip. We must have deflated courtship and deflated 
weddings, with a mournful best man, gloomy little de- 
flated bridesmaids, and a clergyman with all the gas 
gone out of him..... 

We must get down to it. ...% 

After all, it won’t last for ever. Things never do. Not 
for nothing did nature frame this universe in spinning 
circular orbits. Things come around again. Something 
is bound to happen. Perhaps someone will get up a war, 
a really destructive war, the only thing humanity seems 
to understand; one big enough to restore prosperity. 
Not right here, of course. But perhaps we could get 
Brazil—it’s an ambitious country—to invade Mongolia. 


ee 


Then the sharp rise in coffee will start an upward move 
ment in leather and a boom in copper and a gold rush to 
Patagonia, and there we are—spinning again and with the 
gas turned on full. 

But, till then, let us take our deflation like men —shrink- 
ing, contracting, subtracting, condensing, getting smaller 
and denser and duller—but at least, men. 


Talent 
By Davip Garnett. 


T= the last ten years the Woodhouses have been 

living on the French coast of the Mediterranean, for 
only in a dry climate is Marcella safe from rheumatism. 
They are elderly people, and are both so handsome and 
have such charming manners that they seem to belong 
to a different breed from the rest of mankind. Their 
childlessness enhances one’s belief in their rarity : they 
seem like the last pair of some beautiful animal which 
cannot survive in our modern world. And very suitably 
they are fond of rare and beautiful beasts, and live sur- 
rounded by them and one associates them with their pets. 

Their own works must also be mentioned, as for years 
they have lived for their arts. Arthur composes and 
Marcella is a sculptor. At first they lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nice, then they began slowly working west- 
wards almost to Marseilles, living in little fishing ports 
and seeing them spoiled one after another as the villas 
rose ever more quickly in the rocky valleys, and the cafés 
blossomed out into new terraces crowded with the 
shingled heads of men, women and hermaphrodites, all 
wearing saucy white American sailors’ caps. They liked 
such young people and they enjoyed sharing mildly in 
Mediterranean artistic life, made up of two bathes a day, 
flirtations with fisherboy models and parties lasting till 
two in the morning with scandalous charades. They 
liked all that—and particularly their friends—but they 
grew tired of it and watching it in time. It may be that 
age had overtaken them with its longing for loneliness, for 
uninterrupted mornings, for going early to bed and break- 
fasting in the first: freshness of the newly risen sun; all 
these needs they must have felt growing on them, and by 
them they have been driven from the coast. 

For a year they grilled in summer and shivered in 
winter on the summit of an ancient hill-town, where the 
great decaying mediaeval houses seem to have grown of 
themselves out of the natural rock and the pestilential 
little streets are like winding channels cut by the action 
of water among the limestone cliffs. In the cavernous 
basements, or lower storeys of these old houses, the 
inhabitants keep their flocks of sheep penned in all the 
summer when the pasture has been burnt up on the rocky 
hillsides ; an incessant bleating comes out of the dark- 
ness and an indescribable stench creeps up through the 
streets of the little town. 

The sea and the coast were near, and their acquaint- 
ances on the silver strands and café terraces saw a lot of 
them during that first year after they left the coast. They 
were uncomfortable in their new eyrie and their visitors 
were even more so, complaining shrilly of ticks and fleas, 
and refusing to stay with them for second visits. 

But the Woodhouses, who always carried little bottles 
of chloroform to protect themselves, were unaware that 
they were using their mediaevalism in order to be able 
quietly to disappear. 

Each time that they went down the mountainside 
their eyes rested longingly on an old tiled roof showing 
occasionally between the branches of great plane trees 
on the other side of the valley, attracted because nowhere 
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ese were the trees so tall. It seemed that the peace and 
the loneliness which they unconsciously sought was to be 
found in those shadows, and they imagined themselves 
enjoying long mornings given up to music and modelling, 
that they would dine simply and retire early to rest as 
gon as the short twilight drew away after the vanished 
sun. 

Nor did the reality disappoint their dreams when they 
had passed the hanging sunblind and the peasant woman 
had led them down a dark tiled passage, past her own 
two rooms, into a great empty hall at the back of which 
a big walnut staircase turned and climbed, and the old 
jon-bound door of olive wood opened at last upon a 
tangled wilderness, garden and orchard lying at the 
bottom of a great flight of stone steps which swept down 
between sculptured banisters to the shadow of the over- 
hanging planes. 

They descended the steps, scarcely noticing in their 
raptures that many of them were broken, that the garden 
was a thicket, and the house itself falling into a ruin, 
Lintels and pilasters were broken, plaster had flaked 
away, the walls bulged, part of the roof had sunk, and 
when they peered eagerly and hastily into the upstairs 
yooms they found holes in the floors. In the dining-room 
downstairs was a heap of seed wheat and a bucket of 
copper sulphate dressing. 

After writing down the name and address of the 
owner, M. Prosper de Thouvenel, they went away in love 
with the house and convinced that they must live there. 
Before callmg on the owner, Arthur Woodhouse drove 
down to the sea-coast and caught his friend Doctor 
Weber as he walked down the main street from his 
dispensary to the port, and drew him into the eafé which 
lies under the shade of the plane trees, and looks out at 
the sparkling blue sea and the lighthouse on the jetty. 

The Alsatian doctor began playing with the ears of the 
Woodhouses’ Saluki and expostulated rapidly in French : 

“But the house is in ruins ; besides he'll never let it.” 

“Come along with me and persuade him.” 

“It’s not worth while ; it’s only wasting my time. The 
de Thouvenels are an old family ; they would never agree 
to any suggestion caming from a stranger.” 

“It must come from you, old chap. You can do what- 
ever you like round here.” 

Weber laughed, but when they had finished their 
drinks they climbed into Woodhouse’s car and set off for 
Toulon. M. de Thouvenel lived in a small suburban villa 
which looked as though its walls were made of stale 
Ugly palm trees, like military panoplies, 
lined the dirty gravel pathway. There was a stuffed 
camel's head stuck up in the passage hall. M. de Thou- 
venel welcomed them in a room full of knick-knacks. 

‘here was a military kepi and a slide-rule on the piano. 


marzipan. 


He was a round pot-bellied man who smiled without 
showing his teeth, and his unexpected quietness indi- 
cated that he was aware of his own position and _ re- 
sponsibilities. They talked of the hotel season and of the 
prospects of the vintage. Then Woodhouse mentioned 
the old house and asked if he could rent it. 

De Thouvenel took out a pair of pince-nez, wiped them, 
set them on his nose, and gave his visitor the look of one 
suddenly called upon to overlook and explain an error. 

“*La Joyeuse,’” he said gently clearing his throat, 
“has been the home of the family of the de Thouvenels 
for several centuries . . . . the first records are of the six- 
teenth century. During that time it has never passed out 
of our hands, even temporarily. You will understand 
that sentiment makes it impossible... .” 


Weber made an unpleasant noise in his throat as 
though he were going to spit. ‘* So that’s it, is it? Senti- 
ment about nothing,” he said brutally. ‘‘ Do you realise 
that Monsieur is probably the greatest composer living ? 
It is to obtain the peace, the quiet, and inspiration from 
his surroundings that he longs to be installed for a few 
months in that old ruin. It is to write a special suite of 
music. Forgive me if I speak warmly ... . Madame 
Woodhouse also is a famous sculptor,” he added rather 
weakly. 

M. de Thouvenel took off his pince-nez, tapped them 
and nodded his head rather sadly. 

** So you have talent. Your wife has talent too. That 
is a great word. Talent. It is a strange thing, isn’t it, 
that not one of the de Thouvenels has ever had talent of 
any kind. An extraordinary thing. As a family we have 
been absolutely devoid of talent for fourteen or fifteen 
generations.” 

Arthur Woodhouse laughed, not in the least embar- 
rassed. . 

“No, it is nothing to laugh at. It is the plain truth. 
We have not been idiots—but not one of us has ever 
carved a piece of sculpture or made up a song or written 
a book. We have never gained distinction in the Army, 
nor in the Church, nor in the arts nor in publie affairs. 
The diplomatist de Thouvenel was not related to us. 
.... We have never had talent .... and you, Sir, you 
have it, and it appears your wife has it. It is not for me 
to put obstacles in your way. Well, I'll let you half the 
house. My farmer will have to stay there to look after 
the turkeys and the vines.” 

And once it was decided it was obvious that he was 
very pleased to have let the house. 

The Woodhouses moved in immediately with their 
animals and the few pieces of old furniture they had 
collected in their hill-town. They also brought up a 
grand piano, a model’s throne and several hundredweight 
of clay from the coast. But the clay has dried and a fine 
dust blown from it by the mistral through the open door 
has settled and covered over the top of the piano. “ La 
Joyeuse ”’ is the first house where they have lived in which 
Arthur Woodhouse has not been unhappy about his music ; 
the first place where Marcella has not spent the morning 
like a prisoner locked up in her studio in tears. They 
live in three rooms in the old house, as the others are 
ruined: they have not asked friends to stay because the 
place is still so unfurnished. Marcella looks after the 
dogs and the cats and Arthur sometimes goes fishing. 
They have pruned the fruit trees and the vines, but they 
have not bothered with the ruined garden: it suits them 
as it is. 

One day M. de Thouvenel called on them in person to 
leave some snipe, and while he was there he spoke of 
talent once or twice very graciously, and put on his 
glasses and looked about him joyfully and expectantly, 
as though seeking evidences of its presence. But the 
Woodhouses did not help him, and when he had gone 
they both examined the long beaks of the little birds and 
embraced quietly. 

** 1 really must dust the piano,” said Marecila. “We 
should have been done for if he had seen it.” 

Arthur frowned. The piano was still a painful subject, 
and he preferred not to be reminded of its existence. 


* Do you know why none of the de Thouvenels who 


lived here ever distinguished themselves?” he asked at 
last. 
“TIT haven’t bothered to think about them,” seid 


Marcella. 
“It’s beeause they were too happy.” 
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Autumn Meditation 


By Rost Macau,nay. 


On reading through this essay, I perceive that it bears a somewhat 
old-fashioned, mouldered, antic air ; a look as if it were definitely out 
of date ; and further inspection reveals that this is because I have used, 
én the main, words that were in common use among our forefathers, 
but are now less so ; in fact, I should not be surprised if many of them 
had been resting for at least two or three centurics. They may, perhaps, 
be thought “ old and obsolete, and such as would never be revived, but by 
such extravagant and irregular heads as mine,” as Sir Thomas Browne 
(who has provided me with several of them) said of heresies. If so, I 
must apologise, and attribute it to the fact that I read but little English 
literature of the most recent centuries, and therefore have probably 
failed to keep in touch with current usage. I will let this essay stand, 
as a reactionary counterblast to modernity, mcdernism, or whatever 
the newer fashions in literature may be called. I admit that I am a 
reactionary. JI have no great love for modern English usage, and think 
our speech had a better ring three centuries since. I think it an amiable, 
though doubtless ineffectual, task to give such corporeal life as I can to 
those ghosts of words and phrase that echo somewhat forlornly down the 
corridors of past time. Dead they are, it seems: yet, if we but choose, 
some of them may live again. I, at least, will do my best for them ; 80, 
of those of more modern tastes, I ask tolerance. 

OW that the streperous dimication and _brangle 
which have calified these recent bellatory weeks is 
finished, our next panegyre of wise men (or murnivale of 
nidiots, according as we regard them) chosen, and the 
salamandrous ferity of vanquerours and vanquished 
alike growing algid again in this ocapus cockshut of the 
year, is it not perhaps time to cale the high rodomontical 
banners of our speech? We have, indeed, ceased to 
malison and arunt one another so frenetically, but I have 
little gust for the collaudations of ourselves that still 
sound. We, who chose one panegyre and respued another, 
are lauded for heroes, while we deserve laudations but for 
a mediocre and easy ingeny, for that by no means acro- 
matical sagess of the pocket which areads men to choose 
greater denarious security, and to respue the discriminous 
alogy of the financial aberrants who would colt them (so 
they think) to their stroy. It is certainly more ingenious, 
but is it more virtuous, to choose the salvatication of our 
pockets ? Is it indeed noble to vote in the hope (how- 
ever fortunous and distant) of mercimony ? Should it 
be held an eviction of courage to believe what we were so 
strepantly and vively told, that, should we choose the 
less ingenious side, we should all soon roil as rogers on the 
earth, moneyless, viandryless, naufraged, and forspent ? 
The brave British people were by this scareview as- 
hunched ; ours was a vote of wariment. Yet what are 
we now told? That we have risen in our woodly might 
and played once more the British lion (the African lion is 
a rookster and a knave, but the British, like the African 
poodle, the Welsh elephant, and the Scottish crocodile, 
seems to be a freak, or sport) showing to an applauding 
world our magnitude of soul. As to the world, only a 
most nimious innocence could take its scarcely dubious 
gestures towards us to signify moral approbation, 
though doubtless it gives us, with some amaritude, credit 
for what it deems our wonesome business vafrity. No; 
foreigners, those sturdy xenophobes, rarely applaud us. 
Let us therefore by all means applaud ourselves, but for 
the true causes. Let us not make nestle-cocks of our- 
selves for our nobility, or vitulation for our courage ; let 
us naken our words of cant, and praise rather our wise 
denariolatry than our magnanimity. 

I often consider how delightful, how allicient, it would 
be, if the English people should repentinously begin to 
tread the funambulous track of a clear and cynical 
bidding romancy and figments 

France, Italy and Spain could not do this ; 


meiosis, wordishness 


goodbye. 


their fine and rodomontading tongues permit of it no 
more than do their noble and self-congratulatory tem- 
pers. The North American Indians are apter; I am told 
that the little this tacent people utters is to the point, 
If, in England, scriveners, politicos, «nd cven predicators, 


| 


Pome, 


should learn to speak to the fact, the unclergied, cowish, 
docible common kind might ape the trick, and it would 
become wonesome to declare briefly the thing that is so 
instead of concealing it with boutgates. Or are we pi 
too marcid to labefact all wont and assuefaction thus? 
One opiniastry is not more peccanimous in this matter 
than another; there is nimious flaggery everywhere 
whether the flag be vermil, or vermil, candid, on 
cyanean; and flaggery is a dormative to clear minds, 
and cacuminates no wits. 

Now that the dark of the year is upon us, with the 
sadding cadency of leaves under the roisterly buffing of 
winds, and the piled cablish is candent at large on the 
restible earth, its cerulean smoke straying sweetly among 
the rorid mists, a vacat seems set on the strivings, heats 
and brabbles of mankind. Those who cried and gestured 
most terricrepantly through the sakful weeks past, now 
seem but pranky saltimbancos, or ferital woodhouses, 
roistering coxcomically on a stage. Where is now that 
abominous, that nefandous cacodoxy, of which they one 
and all, and with such bellacity, spoke? Doubtless 
cacodoxy is grassant everywhere, in an errant and pecca- 
minous world : while we are terricole viadants, festinating 
from our first wake to the last sleep that waits even the 
most longevous, we have no targe from error. 

But now, in the dark and sweet mouldering of the 
seenical world, and the chilling advenience of winter, a 
racat nulls our certitudes, and we can only gaze, for- 
starkled, at the dark wood of bivious dubiosities that 
waits sinistrously for our feet, and into which we must, 
poor noctivagants, pass, after whatever cunctation, 
before long. 


Poetry 


Winter-in-Gordano 


fNotr.—Gordano is « valley in Somerset lying between a line of 
hills and the Severn Sea. All its villages have hyphenated names, 
* Walton-in-Gordano,” ‘' Weston-in-Gordano,” é&c. Hence the 
title of the poem by analogy.] 


I 
T am in love again with Gothic 
This ruinous quarry 
A gash of amethyst in the down, a riven 
Architectural hazard has led me 
Above its broken abrupt and toppling niches 
‘To the steep path that climbs through winter’s purple 
Woodland hanging 
Over the valley of Gordano. 


II 


And now beneath my feet the chalk-pits 
Of the ancient camp 

Gape in the bracken 

And Cadbury looks on Tickenham 

And the bells 

Of lichened churches 

Ring out Christmas, 


Ill 


I am alone amid the ilex shade 

Amid the silvers 

Of birch and wintry hazel 

Amid the bells 

Calling me down again 

All Saints, St. Mary’s 

Peal out your loudest, I would hear you when 
‘The evening wheels around me and below 
‘The chancel’d villages begin to shine 

And I remember and am full of night, 
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IV 
She played here as a child 
And this blown upland 
Fashioned her 
And wildness out of the sky 
Quickened her gaze 
She need but look upon me 
And day begins and closes and the year 
Counts up its seasons: she is memory 
And I her vigil, and my words a bell 
Rocked in her tower 
O winter-in-Gordano 
When midnight quenches the strong blaze of sound 
In guttering belfries, I shall ring alone 
And she will hear me, she is solitude. 


Vv 

This night of all, this night 
Lit with the bright Veniie as with stars 
And fabled (there’s no night so fabulous) 
Shall lead me to her 

We shall hear the bells 
Together once again before the last 
Remembering how we broke the holly boughs 
From echo-rifted woods 

Red-robin holly 
The sharp spines in our fingers 

O simple spell 
All that’s most unbelievable be near ! 
We have taken myths for thought 
And live on them. 

VI 

Now over the high woods Orion 
Now the frost of stars 
Branches and spreads and lovelier than the rime 
On leaves in Brockley hangs above Gordano 
I dazzled by such brightness to deceiving 
Walk here with her 

And I would go and find 
The church alit. Requiem has its candles 
And they give sweetest light 

O childish winter 
O simple familiar spell 

eyes close, eyes close 
The stars are in my brain, and I renounce 
The outer darkness 

Here on the down’s high crest 
A buried camp my witness and this dream 
Of clanging sound blown upward, I renounce— 
O simple familiar spell, O Gothic winter— 
I renounce the logic of cities ! 

R. N. D. Winson, 


Correspondence 


A Letrrer From CAMBRIDGE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

§m,—A Cambridge poet once described October as the ‘‘ dawn 
of the year.” ‘The description is apt—from a Cambridge point 
of view. The start of another academic year is the beginning 
of a new adventure. Almost anything may be going to 
happen. Everywhere there is a note of delighted anticipa- 
tion; what the future may have in store none can tell: but 
we are ready with a frolic welcome for sunshine or shadow. 
The caravan is on the move once again; that is enough for 
the moment. What fresh adventures await it along the well- 
trodden road—so old and yet so new—time alone can reveal. 

How has Cambridge been affected by the financial crisis ? 
The question is not easy to answer. The University is still 
full to overflowing. The total number of undergraduates in 
residence shows, it is true, a slight falling-off from the figures 
of previous years; but the number of freshmen has actually 
increased, and is the highest for some years past. At every 
College the entries are well maintained ; at one of them, where 
new building has made expansion possible, it has almost 


doubled itself. But it must be remembered that, ever since 
the War, the pressure of applicants upon every Cambridge 
College has been overwhelming. Hundreds have been turned 
away year after year. It may well be that financial conditions 
will not affect the number of entries all at once; there is a 
margin of ‘“redundants” to be disposed of first. 

Inone respect the amenities of Cambridge have certainly im- 
proved. The new regulations (enforced by certain Colleges only) 
which restrict the use of motor-cars by undergraduates have 
had amarked effect upon the condition of the streets. The traffic 
problem has become almost manageable; the perils that 
beset the pedestrian have been sensibly reduced. Our ancient 
Universities are often blamed for slowness in adapting them- 
selves to new conditions. In some respects there may be 
force in the criticism ; but in the matter of motor traffic they 
have hardly had a fair chance. Cambridge belongs to a pre- 
motor era; its Halls and Colleges were built for a generation 
that knew nothing of clutch or accelerator, Morris or Rolls- 
Royce. Much may be attributed to the inspired foresight of 
pious founders; but they could not anticipate a day when 
their alumni would thread the narrow streets of the town at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour. That was a vision beyond the 
range of Tudor statesman or Lancastrian Saint. 

Death took its usual toll during the Long Vacation, and 
more than one figure once familiar in the University will be 
seen no more. Few men were better known in their day than 
Mr. R. T. Wright of Christ’s, once Secretary to the Syndics 
of the University Press. Mr. A. G. Peskett of Magdalene 
will be remembered by many generations of Cambridge men. 
The death of the Rev. H. P. Stokes of Corpus breaks another 
link with the past; he leaves a memory of rare culture and 
personal charm. More recently, we have had to mourn the 
death of the President of Queens’. President for a quarter 
of a century, and twice Vice-chancellor of the University, Dr. 
Fitzpatrick was one of the most notable figures in the Univer- 
sity. His loss will be grievously felt. 

On the river the usual activities are in full swing and the 
usual heavy programme lies ahead. The battle of the styles 
shows no sign of dying down. Mr. Steve Fairbairn, the well- 
known champion of the ** Jesus style,” has contributed a full- 
page letter on the subject to a recent number of the Cambridge 
Review. These are matters on which the layman had better 
keep his opinions to himself. Enough for him that, though 
controversy may rage, Cambridge continues to win the Boat 
Race with refreshing regularity. Those of us who remember 
the “Black ‘nineties,’ when an Oxford victory was a matter 
of course, will ask for nothing better. 

There are complaints (but when are there not complaints ?) 
that the fare offered to the Cambridge theatre-goer is inade- 
quate. The Festival Theatre, once the nightly resort of the 
« highbrow,” has fallen in favour; or at least this term’s 
productions—so we are told—have been below the standard 
of a year or two ago. The experiment of dramatizing “ 1066 
and all that ” was not a success. Whatever may have been 
the merits of the book—and opinion is not unanimous on 
that point—it contained no adequate material for dramatic 
representation. Frankly, the audience was bored; and when 
an audience is bored there is nothing more to be said. 

Recent years have witnessed a new development in the 
academic world, and one that is full of promise for the future, 
Nothing could be more welcome than the “ alliances ” formed 
between individual Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge re- 


spectively. Merton and Peterhouse started the fashion. 
Others have not been slow to follow suit. The last-formed 
“alliance” is between University College, Oxford, and 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge. It was cemented, during the 
closing week of October, by a visit to Oxford paid by the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity Hall. They brought back 
with them most grateful memories of the kindness and hos- 
pitality of their Oxford hosts, whom they are to entertain in 
return at the Dr. Eden banquet at Trinity Hall in December. 
Mr. Gladstone used to speak of Oxford and Cambridge as 
“the two eyes of the country.” Perhaps the two eyes have 
not always seen alike ; but the task that lies before them is 
the same, and it is of happy import, in these distracted times, 
that suspicion and rivalry should be giving place to harmony 
and mutual understanding.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


Country CorraGeEs. 

We may expect with some confidence to see real practical 
results from this week’s Roads and Transport Congress, 
organized by the energetic secretary of the County Councils 
Association. It should permanently influence for good the 
character of the English countryside and the welfare of 
its inhabitants. All the score and more of societies affiliated 
to the Council for the Preservation of Rural England and 
not least the voluntary panels of architects, now well dis- 
tributed over the country, took an active interest: it is a 
congress of specialists. Now two very valuable Acts have 
recently been passed which enable anyone, even if little 
capital is immediately available, to recondition his cottages. 
Acts of Parliament are of little service if they are not adver- 
tised like other goods ; and it is not too much to say that half 
the people who ought to be concerned with the question 
know nothing whatever about the Rural Housing Act of 1931. 
If Sir Arthur Robinson, Secretary of the Ministry of Health, 
chairman of the most important meeting of the Congress, can 
make landowners and indeed local bodies realize what oppor- 
tunities the Act offers, the happiness of rural dwellers would 
be much enhanced at the same time that scores of cottages of 
great architectural beauty would be preserved. 

* * * ” 


Ear.y Foops. 


Discussion on the imports of food into Britain has brought 
out some queer fashions in food, especially the overmastering 
desire for earliness among British caterers. Anything early, 
whether fruit or vegetable, is worth its weight in gold. The 
same food, probably rather better, may be almost valueless, 
in the producer’s account book, though it be only a week or 
so later. I have had some personal experiences of the extent 
of the influence of this craze for earliness. I met a group 
of market gardeners who had assembled from many parts of 
Britain, including Scotland, to see some trials of radish seed 
on a specialistic intensive plot. They went over each bed 
with infinite care and finally, a number of them decided that 
one strain of one variety was minutely earlier than another. 
Personally IT could see no grounds for the conclusion whatever ; 
and the whole business looked to me superfluous. But it was 
explained that if a radish could be found which was two or 
three days earlier than another it might make all the difference 
between good profit and loss. Later I saw the accounts of a 
fruit-farm. The prices received for the first basket or two 
of raspberries were fantastic. Within the space of a single 
day they fell to a price that left a profit only to Covent Garden, 
none at all to the market gardener. The whole of the vast 
business of the French gardeners or mara‘chers is founded 
on this preference. They produce Primeurs; and the high 
price pays for the intensity of the form of cultivation and 
the crowded hours of labour. An acre may yield a gross 
return of £600. The preference for the first fruits, so to say, 
is so strong that a general rule has been established; the 
market for such foods is always from South to North, while 
contrariwise and, for a much sounder reason, this market in 
seeds and plants is apt to be from Nerth to South. 

* * * * 

In certain businesses it is of advantage to the English 
producer that earlier countries should send in their goods. 
Beyond all question, as Mr. Seabrook and other specialists 
have insisted, the steady continuous supply of fruit all through 
the year has increased the consumption of fruit, and so bene- 
fited the home grower; but this is not so with vegetables and 
particular fruits. The huge prices paid for the precocious 
supplies destroy the market for the later ; and consumers have 
never learnt the habit of buying late fruits. This is a pity, 
for science has done much more in the direction of extending 
the fruiting period at the end of the season than at the begin- 
ning. The Hailsham berry gives us excellent raspberries in 
September, and there are many varieties of late strawberries 
that give fine dishes, at any rate, to northern growers, up to 
much the same date. Yet the growers of such fruits get little 
or no value out of these crops. The supply, though small, 


exceeds the demand. The excesses of this fashion were 


emphasized a year or two ago, when it was shown that hos- 


pitals, though dependent on voluntary subscriptions, were 
spending £17 a ton for newly imported potatoes, when they 
could buy the best English potatoes for £4 or £5 a ton; ang 
the older were the better food. 

* * * * 
DEVyING THE SEASONS. 


and 


Perhaps the English grower has at last found a potent ally 
or two potent allies. No business connected with food has 
gone ahead with quite such speed as the canning of fruit and 
vegetables within the last year in England. Thanks in part 
to definite discoveries and inventions in the process, the softest 
fruits and the most delicate vegetables can be preserved “ as 
good as new.” ‘The last to be conquered was the green pea, 
which till recently needed too big a dose of preservative. At 
a visit the other day to one of our agricultural research stations 
I found the botanists busy with experiments in producing a 
variety of green pea especially suitable for canning. Tons 
more will be growing next year solely in order to supply the 
new market. We are reaching a point where the tinned 
product is not distinguishable from the fresh ; and the process 
is so cheapened that the preserved food is cheaper than the 
early forced stuff. 

* * * 

Again the glass house, such as that of the Lea Valley 
pattern, is in some regards very much superior to the frame 
and cloche and hotbed of the French and Dutch maraichers, 
which succeed (as Prince Kropotkin, that great pioneer, long 
ago pointed out) by an intensity of labour that goes near to 
slavery. The work in the Essex and Hertfordshire glass 
houses is never excessively laborious. The two specialize in 
different things—the French gardener in lettuce and mush- 
room, the Englishman in tomatoes, cucumbers and flowers ; 
but in many directions—and the number of its products 
increase—the glass houses, artificially heated—absolve us 
from the handicap of the seasons ; and in spite of a set-back 
in the summer (so-called) of 1931, the profits have often been 
big and the output per acre portentous even according to the 
standard of the market gardens outside Paris or Delft. 

* * % * 
A Curistmas Caron. 

Many readers of the Spectator have shown a practical 
interest in Alderfen, that altogether adorable Broad like no 
other, which was secured last year by the Norfolk Naturalists’ 
Trust (and has still to be paid for in part). Last year, a 
delightful Christmas (or other) card was published by the 
Secretary of the Trust. It was a coloured picture, very charm- 
ingly drawn, of the Bearded Tit, a bird almost peculiar to 
Norfolk. The several thousand that were printed were sold 
out at once (many of them again to readers of the Spectator). 
A larger issue of a similar card has been printed again this 
Christmas. It represents a male crossbill which sat for its 
portrait (to the great delight of the artist and his guide) at the 
top of a twig of Scots Fir. The bird is one of the most in- 
teresting. It is newly resident in Britain, at any rate in 
constant colonies, and has little resemblance to any of our 
home birds. The strange beak, the gorgeously ruddy nuptial 
plumage and the stance of the bird are represented with both 
truth and charm. Mr. Harrison, the artist, has given the 
original to the Trust to sell for the funds. The cards are 
4d. each or 4s. a dozen, plus 3d. a dozen for envelopes and 
3d. a dozen for postage. Application should be made to the 
Hon. Secretary, Dr. Sydney Long, 81 Surrey Street, Norwich. 

* * * * 
THr VALUE OF SANCTUARY. 

The year has given notable evidence of the cumulative 
effect of sanctuaries in attracting birds and of keeping them. 
Not only have a number of rarities been recorded, but 
some of the newcomers have stayed for weeks longer than 
is normal. One of the most interesting of the newer reserves 
is Cley, which also belongs to the Naturalists’ Trust, and on this 
spoonbills were seen up to a late date in October. One of 
the distinctions of Alderfen, as opposed to Cley and Hickling, 
which is the greatest sanctuary in England, is that no winter 
shooting is allowed; and being a little out of the way it is 


quite undisturbed by tourist traffic. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitcble is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.””—Ed. SrectTator. | 


THE CAUSE OF CANCER 

[To the Editor of the Specra'ror.]| 
Sin,—Your issue of November 14th contains an article, “ The 
Cause of Cancer,” in which Dr. Harry Roberts reviews the 
yecently-published book, The Cause of Cancer, written by 
Drs. Gye and Purdy, which evidently has impressed him 
greatly. ‘The researches on which this book is based were 
confined to the laboratory, and I venture to think that labora- 
tory research has been disastrous in the investigation of the 
cancer problem. 

Messrs. Gye and Purdy believe that they have discovered the 
existence of a microscopic agent which causes cancer. They 
claim that they are able to produce cancer in laboratory ani- 
mals. However, the problem does not consist in artificially 
causing or propagating cancer in animals, but in preventing, 
or curing, cancer in men. One is reminded of the fact that 
half a century ago Robert Koch did not discover a vague some- 
thing, but an actual organism which could be seen under the 
microscope, the bacillus of tuberculosis. When that discovery 
had been confirmed by other researchers, it was widely believed 
that it would be quite easy to eliminate tuberculosis by means 
of a preparation which would destroy the bacillus. The 
destruction of the bacillus in the laboratory was indeed a very 
easy matter. But it was found that destruction of the organ- 
ism in man by various forms of tuberculin, &¢., was impossible 
without destroying at the same time the host, the tuberculous 
patient. Hundreds of researchers throughout the world began 
experimenting with the bacillus and innumerable animals were 
made tuberculous. However, the practical results were most 
disappointing. Up to this moment science has not succeeded 
in producing a reliable antidote or cure. Tuberculosis is 
treated in the same way in which enlightened doctors have 
treated it since the time of Hippocrates, who recommended 
for tuberculosis fresh air, rest, sunshine, good food, milk, &e. 

Working in laboratories during half a century and having 
spent untold millions, the researchers have discovered nothing 
of practical value regarding cancer. The literature is enormous, 
but the problem has been more and more obscured by the 
innumerable books and papers published. I venture to think 
that the cancer problem is a problem which never. can be solved 
in the laboratory. I admit that it is possible that a virus may 
be responsible for cancer. But the virus, or whatever organ- 
ism there may be, is not the true cause. It is conceivable that 
the cancer organism is to be found in every healthy human 
being, exactly as the germs of pneumonia are to be found in the 
throats of millions of people who are in no way inconvenienced 
by their presence. But an omnipresent cancer organism would 
be powerless for mischief, and the suggestion that cancer is an 
infection is quite untenable. 

Cancer has been known among the civilized since the earliest 
ages. It has been described by Hippocrates, Celsus and other 
physicians of antiquity. It obviously was fairly frequent 
in ancient Greece and Rome, and it was treated by radical 
operation, cautery, arsenic plasters, &c. Modern practice of 
treatment differs little from the practice of antiquity. If 
cancer was an infectious disease one would assume that during 
the 2,300 years after Hippocrates it should have spread all over 
the world. However, it has not done so. It is a disease of 
civilization, of artificial living, of faulty living, of chronic 
poisoning in some form or other, and of vitamin starvation. 
Cancer is almost unknown among primitive races leading primi- 
tive lives, That has been frequently stated by physicians 
and surgeons in practice among primitive races. They have 
told us that they have scarcely ever seen cancer among the 
natives, but that they have had a large number of cases of 
cancer among the whites living among the cancer-free natives. 
The primitively living negroes of South Africa are almost free 
from cancer. Among the African negroes in the coast towns 
who have adopted the European dietary and ways of living 
cancer is frequent, and among the civilized negroes in the 
United States it is very frequent. 

A few years ago the Registrar-Gencral published mortality 


figures among males according to occupation. -From these 
we learn that cancer mortality was as follows during the years 


1910-12: 


Clergymen, priests és aa oe et ch ve 45 
Agricultural labourers .. ar a <A a ‘ ot 
Butehers .. ae yY 25 ae oe me .. 105 
Merchant seamen iy: ig ae a 
Brewers .. ei 4 i: 3a 35 ala es 825 
Barmen .. ; : 4 ei ‘ dis. ae 


Cancer is considered to be 2 disease of advanced age, From 
the statistics we know that agricultural labourers and clergy- 
men are the most long-lived members of the community. 
Therefore, the cancer mortality ought to be particularly heavy 
among them. On the other hand, we know that seamen, 
brewers and barmen are very short-lived. Consequently, the 
cancer mortality among these ought to be exceptionally low. 
In reality, however, the cancer mortality among the short- 
lived seamen, brewers and barmen is from two to three times 
as great as among the long-lived clergymen and agricultural 
labourers, and if we allow for the age difference, it appears 
that the cancer mortality among seamen, brewers and barmen 
is fully three times as high as among clergymen and agricultural 
workers. 

There must be some reason for this startling difference, 
exactly as there must be a reason for the fact that the cancer 
mortality is vastly greater in the towns than in the agricultural 
districts. Clergymen and agricultural lalourers are about 
equally poor, have many children, live simple lives, take much 
physical exercise, live more or less close to Nature, and their 
reward is relative freedom from cancer. Seamen live in the 
open air, and they are pbysically active, but then they live on 
de-vitaminised food, preserved vegetables, &c., and they eat a 
superabundance of meat. 

These facts which ought to occupy the attention of the 
-ancer researchers are absolutely disregarded by them. It is a 
misfortune, nay, a disaster, that cancer research is carried on 
in laboratories, and that the only evidence which is seriously 
regarded is the evidence furnished by the microscope, the test 
tube, animal experiments, &c., which have furnished no 
information of any value during half a century of unremitting 
toil. Instead of searching for the delusive organism, cancer 
specialists ought to proclaim from the housetops: “ If you 
wish to avoid cancer, live like anagricultural labourer or a clergy- 
man. but do not live like a butcher, a seaman, or a barman.” 

In innumerable pamphlets and articles we have been told 
about the wonderful achievements of the surgeons and the 
researchers in their fight against cancer and are urged to endow 
eancer research more and more lavishly. Unfortunately, the 
official statistics belie the confident assurances of the experts. 
1 have extracted from the official statistics the following 
terrible figures : 

Proportion of 
Cancer Deaths 
to all Deaths. 
1908 oe - ee 520,456 lin 16 
1925 os mr a4 460,389 lins 
During the last twenty vears of intensified research and 
intensified cancer surgery the relative cancer mortality has 
exactly doubled. Yet surgeons and researchers boast of their 
success in the fight against cancer. It is a disaster that sur- 
geons and researchers monopolise the handling of the cancer 
problem. They have succeeded only in stifling the voice of 
common sense and of what is called clinical experience. 

If doctors were not overawed by the laboratory researchers 
and surgeons, they would have discovered long ago that 
cancer is a disease of chronic poisoning and of faulty living, 
certainly avoidable and probably curable. Every newspaper 
reader knows that abuse of X-rays causes X-ray cancer, abuse 
of radium eauses radium cancer, abuse of arsenic causes arsenic 
‘ancer, abuse of tar 
Yet researchers 
” which can be 


Cancer 
Mortality. 
32,717 


56,253 


Total 
Mortality. 


cancer, abuse of aniline causes aniline 
causes tar cancer, and so forth and so on. 
venture to tell us that cancer is “ an infection 
overcome only by discovering “ the guilty microbe.” 
absurdity: and futility can go no further.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kast Finchley, N.2. J. Exvitis Barker. 


Surely 
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EMMA HAMILTON Her daughter Horatia (my grandmother) died when I wag 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.| a boy of fifteen, and I remember her as a most charming and 
Sin,— 1 have only now seen the review of Colonel Wilkinson's distinguished old lady. I think I may say that she and her 


Life of Lord Nelson by Mr. M. C. J. Meiklejohn, and I am 
venturing to write and protest against both the manner and 
the matter of his remarks about Lady Hamilton. I know 
the claims on your valuable space, but will you grant me 
your indulgence for a few lines in her defence ? 

The early years of this extraordinary woman, gifted (apart 
from her beauty) in no ordinary degree, are shrouded in 
much mystery. She was lovely, poor, and betrayed when 
searcely out of her childhood in an age when society did not 
seek to shelter young girls as it does now. 

Emma was scarcely seventeen when advantage was taken 
of her youth, inexperience and unprotected position, and for 
some years her life history was blotted with tears and shame. 

* Love by harsh evidence 

Thrown from its eminence 

Even God's providence 

Seeming estranged.” 
She was rescued from the depths by Charles Greville, who, 
touched by her beauty and forlorn state, took her to live 
with him, educated her, and restored her to some measure 
of self-respect. Had he been a different man, she might have 
been a different woman. 

Self-interest proved too strong. If anything in the way 
of treachery and brutality could have converted her into the 
being so coarsely described by Mr. Meiklejohn, it was the 
cruel, merciless and mercenary transaction by which this 
cold-hearted man handed over the girl who so obviously 
loved him to his uncle, Sir William Hamilton. The conse- 
quences to himself were entirely unforeseen. Is it not a 
tribute to Emma that continued companionship with her 
gradually transformed a connexion which had begun in so 
heartless a way into something higher, the true affection of 
a man for a woman whom he thought worthy to bear his 
name and to be, as his wife. representative of England at a 
foreign court? 

Many letters exist from Sir William Hamilton to Emma 
couched not only in language of affection, but also that of 
respect —language not generally employed to a woman such 
as Mr. Meiklejohn describes. 

Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, ‘the best-bred woman 
in England,” after years of friendship thus writes to her: 
** My dearest Lady Hamilton.” and concludes a long letter : 
** My love to you, from your ever affectionate G. Devonshire.” 
And written as this letter was from her parents’ house at 
Althorp, she adds the postscript: ‘* My father and mother 
desire their love to you and Sir William.” Many other 
letters which have come down in my family clearly show that 
she was loved and treated as an equal by many charming 
and good women. Is it possible that. ladies such as the 
Duchess of Devonshire, the Duchess of Argyll, Lady Abercorn, 
Lady Elizabeth Foster and many others, not to speak of the 
sister of Marie Antoinette. would have enjoyed the intimate 
society of “a common trull, coarse in her manners and 
vulgar of speech” ? 

Until Emma met Nelson, during all those years at Naples 
no breath of scandal touched her. She lived with her 
husband in the utmost happiness and contentment, sur- 
rounded by all those refinements of life to which Sir William 
had been accustomed from childhood. That she was partner 
with Lord Nelson in a “ guilty passion”? no one can deny, 
but I utterly repudiate the statement that she was the 
coarse and vulgar creature pictured by Mr. Meiklejohn, and 
I think that if he had taken the trouble to study the many 
sources of information open to him he would not have used 
the language he did. 

‘Emma was not a wise woman; she loved a scene. The 
dramatic side of life appealed to her, and as she had defied 
public opinion at the height of her beauty and power, so she 
continued to neglect it when all she leved was taken from 
her. May I adda few words more? Warm and uninterrupted 
intercourse and friendship continued between her and Lord 
Nelson’s sisters and their families until the last. They were 
constantly beneath ber roof and enjoying her hospitality. 
Charlotte Nelson, daughter of the first Earl Nelson and after- 
wards Lady Bridport, was largely brought up by her. 
Nelson's father paid-her long and frequent visits at Merton; 


husband, the Rev. Philip Ward, Rector of Tenterden, were 
beloved and respected by a quite exceptionally large circle 
of friends and parishioners. And yet she had lived with the 
woman whom Mr. Meiklejohn describes until she was 
seventeen, 

Emma’s unstinted generosity, accompanied, unfortunately, 
in later years by foolish extravagance and expenditure, 
contributed to the monetary difficulties which clouded the 
end of her life, and which very many of those whom she 
had benefited in the days of sunshine ill repaid.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Putte Netson-Warp (Admiral), 

* Drumcairne,” Stewartstown, Ulster. 


SHOULD A CHRISTIAN FIGHT FOR HIs 
COUNTRY ? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—With very much of what Messrs. Woolley and Clayton 
say in regard to War and Peace most Christian people, and 
indeed most decent citizens, will find themselves in full agree: 
ment. But what has most of it to do with the question as to 
whether a Christian should or should not fight for his country ? 

The question stands at the head of the article; but it is 
significant that the affirmative answer of the authors turns 
upon a political philosophy which many would not accept, 
and that from start to finish no appeal is made to the Founder 
of Christianity. But, surely, such an appeal is cardinal in a 
question of this kind? Why then omit it? The Lambeth 
Conference affirmed unanimously that ‘* War is incompatible 
with the life and teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and I 
have yet to meet any serious reader of the New Testament who 
doubts the statement. But if this be so, why pretend that it is 
possible to engage in the operations of war,—or for that matter 
to suppert war propaganda on the ** Home front,’’—in the 
name of Christ ? 

Can we kill our enemies in the name of Him who died that 
His enemies might live ? or hate them in the spirit of His love ? 
The authors of the article, of course, pretend nothing of the 
kind; they merely point out the difficulty of carrying one’s 
Christianity into one’s citizenship,—which no one will deny: 
But because the practice of Christianity is difficult, should it 
therefore be abandoned ? The Founder of the Faith certainly 
did not think so or He would not have gone to the Cross ; nor 
would He have called His disciples to a similar venture for His 
sake. 

The authors state the problem fairly when they put the 
claims of world fellowship over against the demands of the 
State; but having seen the problem thus, it is strange that 
they should give priority to the service of the State. They 
would never dream of putting the claims of family before those 
of country (if the two clashed) ; then why require the Cnristian 
to put the narrower claim of the State before the wider and 
all-embracing claim of the Kingdom of God when these two 
claims are in conflict, as they obviously are when the Christian 
is asked to fight for,his country ? 

It may seem dangerous in a worldly sense to give priority to 
the Kingdom of God, and it is this which makes so many 
hesitate to repudiate war; but the Christian Faith is fixed in 
the belief that the world is governed by a Christlike God, and 
that therefore fidelity to the way of Christ despite all possible 
consequences is the only way of serving both the glory of God 
and the good of Man. Iam sure that if the authors had kept 
this consideration in the centre they would have found it 
impossible to plead that a Christian may rightly deny Christ 
in the name of Christ.—I am, Sir, &c, 


Carrs Lane, Birmingham. LryTON RICHARDS. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir, —I must be one of many of your readers who have found 
themselves forced to challenge the attitude adopted by your 
contributors in the sixth article of the ‘“‘ Problems of the 
Christian Conscience ” series. Surely the participation of the 
individual in war is, at best, the ‘ doing of evil that good may 


come,” and the teaching of Christianity has always been that 


this is too high a price to pay for anything, however good in 
itself. 
Christianity may be ideal and sometimes impossible to live 
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— 
yp to, but. if we lower our standards below those of the Sermon 
on the Mount, we may feel justified in so doing, but we shall 
grtainly not be justified in calling our new standards Christian 
ness Though I am aware that * the Devil can quote Scripture 
his purpose,” I think it is fair to put, side by side with your 
wontributors’ phrase, ‘* So we have to serve Caesar as well as 
God” ;. the words of our Lord, “No man can serve two 
masters,—ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 

History repeatedly shows us that whenever Christianity 
jas shaken hands with expediency the result has been igno- 
ninious failure. If we must be expedient, for conscience’ sake 
kt us admit that ‘* the pale Galilean ” has once more proved 
too great for us.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Union Society, Cambridge. J. C. WANSEY. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
siz,—The answer to this problem of the Christian conscience 
py the Revs. G. H. Woolley and P. B. Clayton is, in my 
humble judgement, most disappointing and unconvincing. 

The only explanation one can give is that the article was 
written in November, ‘* the month of fogs,” for quite literally 
there is a fog somewhere in the writers’ minds about Chris- 
tinity and its bearing on war, or they could never have 
written so evasively as they did. 

From beginning to end there is no attempt made to under- 
stand the Christian ethic. The name of Jesus Christ is not 
even mentioned. ‘This failure to understand first what 
(hristianity is, and to make Jesus the example for all men to 
follow, because He alone is the true Saviour of mankind, and 
His way of love ultimately the only way of peace—it is, I say, 
failure to realize this and to build firmly on that foundation 
which accounts for this foggy dissertation. 

I think if the founder of * Toc H”’ would tell us how we 
are to conquer hate he might then be able to tell us how we 
shall conquer war; also the Christians’ reaction to it. And, 
inthis task, Rev. G. H. Woolley could, if necessary, co-operate, 
—I am, Sir, &c., REGINALD G. ASHMAN, 

Kineton Green Road, Alton, Warwickshire. 


WAR AGAINST THE SOUL 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatror.| 

Sirn,—With no claim to step in where, with high courage and 
great ability, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has dared to tread, I yet 
presume upon your consideration to say that, in the opinion 
of an occasional theatregoer during the past fifty years, a 
debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Fyfe for his high-minded protest 
against what he fitly terms “‘ the scabrous advertising” of 
plays and films at the present day, and, by inference, against 
the plays and films themselves, which by subtle craft have 
passed from one stage of prurience to another, until it would 
appear they can no further go in their defiance of the 
decencies, unless at length the lewdness and lechery of the 
Restoration period are to be outdone. 

J. R. Green, treating of this phase in the history of the 
drama in this country, says :—‘* The dramatist piqued himself 
upon the frankness and plain dealing which painted the world 
as he saw it,’ and assumedly the modern playwright and 
flmwright as surely are pluming themselves upon the boldness 
and brutal accuracy with which they mirror the modern 
world, and this England of ours, as they see it! Green 
goes on to say that it was “ easy to exaggerate the extent of 
the reaction ” which followed upon the pettiness and tyranny 
of Puritanism ; because apparently “its more violent forms 
Were practically confined to the capital and the court.” 
But such is not the case to-day. The theatre raises its curtain 
in every city and provincial town, and the picture-house is 
all but universal in town and village. 

It is, therefore, difficult to exaggerate the harm which is 
heing done, both by the exhibition of shameless plays and films, 
and by their lurid advertisement. If, Sir, your pages could 
be opened to further protest from those who have the greatest 
tight and ability to speak on this subject, a timely service 
would be done to the theatre itself, as well as to the cause of 
morality and our national character, which necessarily 
suffers detraction by the exposure of the baser facets of it, 
on the face of things commercially so profitable to portray. 
Fam, Sir, &e., 

Weylands, West Byfleet, VALENTINE KNAPP, 


BRITISH HOTELS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I hope that * Traveller” will forgive me for saying 
that his letter published in your issue of November 14th is 
not a very helpful contribution to the discussion. It consists 
of general criticism based on hearsay evidence and sneers 
at the suggestion that improvements are being effected in 
British hotels. This sort of criticism, in fact; makes hotel 
keepers despair. 

If * Traveller” is genuinely anxious to see improvements 
made, why does he not forward specific complaints to those 
who are doing all they can to improve hotel conditions, viz. 
the Hotels and Restaurants Association, 11 Southampton 
Row, W.C. 1, and the Residential Hotels Association, 4 Upper 
Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C.1? The first mentioned 
body represents mainly the licensed hotels in all parts of the 
country and the other body mainly the residential hotels. 

Regarding the question * ‘Traveller ” addresses to me as to 
where are the good country hotels, to which I referred in my 
Jetter to you published so long ago as September 14th last, 
no doubt the Travel Manager of the Spectator will endorse 
my statement that very many exist and give him the benefit 
of his advice.—I am, Sir, &e., 

L. A. de L. Merepiru, General Manager, 
The Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Kinnaird House, 1 Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1. 


WATER DIVINING 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—Perhaps Mr. M. L. Chute was wearing soles made of 
rubber or other insulating material when he found that his 
** divining-power ” had gone. Before the War I had a demon- 
stration given me by the manager of a sheep farm in Patagonia 
of water-divining—the diviner following above ground. the 
course of an underground stream. He attempted to do this 
the next day wearing rubber (or guttapercha) boots and found 
that he could not do so, but was always able to do it with 
leather soles. This would seem to prove that the nature of 
the force was electro-magnetic.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Longside, W. F. G. Scort, L.R.C.P. & S.E. 
Aberdeenshire. 

P.S.—I have also seen water divined by resting the elbow 
on the knee and gripping firmly an ordinary sharpening 
** steel’ by the handle in a position horizontal to the ground. 
The point will then turn towards the ground if above water. 

W. F. G. S, 


|To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. M. L. Chute’s experience is easily explained. On 
the first occasion at the ** water tanks ” they were filling—i.e., 
water was running. On the second occasion the tanks were 
full—i.e., water was not running. 

The twig will indicate running water only, and is not affected 
by still water, as may easily be proved by means of a garden 
hose and a tap. 

The live twig will work in the hands of many people, but the 
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* power ” to find water is useless unless accompanied by the 
ability to tell the depth and quantity—a matter of long prac- 
tical experience.—I am, Sir, &c., : 
Giupert Expior, F.L.A.S, 
Frilsham Cottage, Yattendon, Berks. 


THE OSLO BREAKFAST 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am surprised to read in the Spectator that the excellent 
results* obtained by Dr. Brun with the teeth of the school 
children of Oslo are due to the Oslo Breakfast, for I have always 
thought that Dr. Brun himself attributed the excellent results 
to the efficient system of prophylatic dentistry which he 
introduced under the title of “* Sub-occlusal treatment.” 

The children of Oslo were being poisoned by bad diet. The 
introduction of the Oslo Breakfast works an apparent miracle ; 
but it does not prove that a bad diet is the cause of dental 
caries. 

It has been shown again and again that diet will not prevent 
or arrest dental caries with certainty, but it has been proved 
by many workers in different parts of the world that the evil 
effects of dental caries can be almost entirely prevented by 
very early prophylactic methods. These, however, must be 
instituted before the protective enamel cap of the tooth has 
been penetrated.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Devonia, Rickmansworth. S. Witson CrARLes.- 


THE WOMEN OF INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—At the meeting of the Minorities Committee of the 
Round Table Conference on Friday last Mrs. Naidu voiced 
the views expressed in a joint memorandum of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, the Women’s Indian Association, and 
the Central Executive of the National Council of Women in 
India, against co-option, nomination or reservation of seats 
for women in the new Constitution. The signatories feel 
confident. that women will now succeed in entering the Indian 
legislatures by the open door of ordinary election. But 
dare one leave the future to a confidence based on no experience 
except that of a militant movement at a time of great emotional 
excitement ? 

_ The presence of women. in the first legislative bodies, 
when social legislation will be in the making, is of vital import- 
ance to the future of India, and especially in those backward 
provinces where women are least likely to be returned by 
ordinary election. Why leave to chance what should and 
could be made a certainty ? 

It is admitted on all sides that the spread of education 
of girls is a vital need. Yet what has happened in regard to 
girls’ education in the last eleven years during which Indian 
ministers have been responsible for the distribution of grants 
for education as between the sexes? About six times as 
much is being spent on. boys’ as on girls’ education. I do 
not suggest that the men are deliberately indifferent to the 
interests of women, but they need the steady pressure from 
women to ensure the passing of measures dealing with edu- 
cational and social reforms. 

The leaders, who claim to speak for the women of India 
as a whole, may not have any need of reservations for them- 
selves; but they are few, and the future happiness and 
welfare of millions of young girls is at stake. Are they 
going to sacrifice the progress of their sisters, perhaps for a 
generation, for what is in India under present conditions 
but an empty formula-—* equal rights and no privileges ” ? 

J would beg every member of the Women’s Associations 
to reconsider the position before it is too late.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Inverness Gardens, W. 8. Maser Harroc. 


HEALTH OF THE CHILD 
[Zo the Editor of the Spvcraror.| 
Sin.—T should like to make a passing comment on some 
lines from the article entitled ‘“ Health of the Child” from 
your publication of November 14th. 
The writer of the article regrets the cxpenditure, in the 
Medical a scemingly disproportionately 
large sum out of the total, on a relatively small body of 


School Service, of 


children, namely, those in special schools. About one-thin 
of this body is made up of mentally defective children, Ag 
the special school is better equipped than the average. ¢le. 
mentary school he wishes that part of the money hitherto 
devoted to this cause should be diverted and that schoof 
medical inspection and treatment should be increased. 

‘ All that the mentally defective child learns has ‘to. hg 
drummed into him, In the world he cannot take his chance: 
of acquiring knowledge as the normal child can, the latter 
learning much from experience outside the class room. To 
the normal child school education is but a mere beginning, 
a stimulus. The active mind will, continue to develop, 
‘The school education of theementally defective child represents 
the whole equipment with which he has to face the battle of 
life. He cannot make use of experience as the normal child 
can, and his education must develop his lesser powers to the 
utmost and teach him most of what he will probably ever 
know. Is it not then essential that special schools for such 
children should be better equipped than others ? 

That waste of any kind is wrong is a truism, and the writer 
of your article rightly regrets the waste involved through 
the inadequacies of the School Dental Service. - To increase 
the latter service at the expense of the education of the mentally 
defective child would be to aggravate an already great waste, 
That there are human beings with limited powers and small 
capabilities is a tragedy that we hope Will be minimized in 
the future when questions of eugenic fitness are more prominent 
in the minds of those who are choosing mates. Such con- 
sideration for the coming generation is lacking to-day. ‘Men- 
tally deficient children continue to be born, and should we not 
educate them by means of the best possible materials to’ the 
limit of their capabilities, for many, especially’ those in the 
higher grades, are capable of semi-skilled, even of skilled labour, 
and thus contribute something to society and lessen the burden 
which they themselves place upon it? Not to do the utmost’ 
for these already thwarted personalities would seem to me 


both wasteful and inhuman, even at the expense of such’ 


vital services as school -dentistry.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dorotuy QO. F. Tromson, 
Godaiming; Surrey. - 


RUSSIAN TIMBER CAMPS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—You published some statements in June last from a 
correspondent, Mr. E. W. Harby, criticizing this Society's 
Report_on the Russian Timber Camps on several grounds. 
The writer affirmed as a fact that no convict labour was used 
in the production of timber for export, and criticized the authors 
of the report for maintaining the contrary. 

Further light is thrown upon this matter by an account 
published this week in The Times of the official summary of the 
Soviet. Prisons Department regarding the inclusion of convict 
labour and prison enterprise in the Five Year Plan. 

It states that generally the supply of convict labour was 


maintained satisfactorily during the first half of the year, and’ 


that in some parts the supply considerably increased. The 
Chief Director of ‘Prisons has instructed the directors of all 
convict labour organizations to hasten production and make 
up for lost ground, particularly in the timber work and other 
industries. Can it possibly be maintained that none of the 
timber produced by convict labour on the timber camps is 
used for export purposes to this country or elsewhere ? 
Another important point which emerges from this official 
statement is that the Soviet Government is now stated to be 
working out a new theory for prison work which repudiates 
attempts to reform what are called “class enemies,” as a 
political error. These unfortunate people are to be granted no 
privileges at all, all attempts to reform them are to be avoided, 
and, unlike the professional criminals, who are to be subjected 
to influences which may reform and reclaim them, “* they must 
be isolated, subdued and trained for manual gang labour.” 
The admissions in this official report fully confirm what was 
stated in the Society’s report as to the treatment of the 
Kulaki, or more prosperous peasants, against whom the main 
attack is directed. It is significant that a later report from 
Riga tells of the appointment by the Soviet Government of 8 
special commission to counteract the ‘colossal extent of 
desertions” from the forests where timber is cut, which are said 
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ET ON THE PAY ROLL of the 
(UN LIFE of CANADA at 60 















Sixty’s the age 

ail when most men 

are anxious to retire. 

It is also the age when, 

if business misfortune 

comes, a man finds it diffi- 
cult to make a fresh start. 










When sixty comes to you, let it find 
you on the pay-roll of the Sun Life oi 
Canada. Arrange now for an income for 
life to start at that age. 









Surprisingly small annual deposits will secure this 
safety and happiness for you. Meantime, every 
deposit protects your dependents. 









Avoid all risk by adopting now the Pension and Protection 
Plan of the Sun Life of Canada. 








¥ The Government allowance of Income Tax relief on 
every deposit makes the Plan additionally attractive. 


¢ 
Sy, FILL IN AND POST ENQUIRY FORM—OR LETTER WILL DO. 


he | Ss ‘ 
Mim a. 
‘ ¥ # 
e 4 ” P % 
-. ie - ‘ 









7 i ae ile Se Se en a 


“Sorry, | appreciate your past 
experience, but we have a 
long waiting list of much 


To H. 0. LEACH (General Manager), SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, $.W. 1. 








td Assuming | can save and deposit £ a 
younger men. plenee send me without obligation on my part—tull particu 
7 DS BS lars of your pension and protection plan showi 
+ » all = ee : income or cash su will be available for -_ 
The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada (Incor- 
porated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) Name 
has Assets exceeding £120,000,000, the investment of AOE, Mire. OE 
which is under Government Supervision. This Company eee 


specialises in Annuities and Pension and Protection 
Plans, and also in up-to-date Plans to provide for family 
(including Education of children) in event of Policy- ae 
holder's premature death. It also offers the safest & Sane 
Investment for Savings, combined with Life Assurance. aE 
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to be due to the non-payment of wages, bad housing, inadce 
quate feeding and the absence of proper sanitary arrange- 
ments. 
Surely these remarkable official admissions more than justify 
the enquiry which was taken up by the Society.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
TRAVERS BUXTON. 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 


THE POST OFFICE. 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcrayvon.] 
Sir,—In your “ News of the Week” in -your last issue, in 
commenting upon the Post Office you compare the Telephone 
Department in a favourable light to the detriment of the 
privately-owned railways. Surely this is by no means a 
fair comparison ? 

If you admit that the Telephone Department is efficient, 
and if at the same time you admit that the Railways are not 
altogether blameless, the circumstances in which each 
of these organizations conduct their business are such as 
not to admit their being placed alongside each other for 
a fair comparison. You completely ignore the fact that the 
Post Office Telephones enjoy a monopoly, while the Railway 
Companies are struggling against keen competition in the 
form of road transport. 

On the other hand, Lord Wolmer raises the broad question 
as to whether the Post Office, which is essentially a business 
concern, can be conducted to the best advantage within the 
regulations and restrictions of a Government Department. 
Granted that many of the criticisms of the Post Office may be 
unwarranted and unfair, your comparison of the public 
Telephones and the Railway Companies by no means disposes 
of, or even approaches the main question as to which form of 
administration is the most advisable and suitable for business 
activities at present controlled by the Post Ojfice Authorities. 
—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK ATKINSON. 

Goole (Yorks.). 

[There was no comparison to the detriment of the railways 
—simply a suggestion that the disparagement of the telephone 
service common in certain quarters may be overdone. Our 
note, moreover, was intended to support the view that the 
proposal to put the Post Office on some different basis was 
worth serious examination.—Ep. Spectator.] 


BUY BRITISH. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Srr,—We are now in the midst of the ‘“‘ Buy British’? week. 
No nation can deny our right to adopt this expedient for the 
improvement of our internal trade, and to push the sale of 
our excellent British goods to our own people. We all hope 
that the campaign will be a great success. 

But, as one who is no economist or financier, but is concerned 
about the ultimate effect of our trade policy, I would like to 
ask one question. Apart from the direct effect which the 
consequent lessening of imports may have on our exports, if 
(as may naturally happen) other nations follow our lead by 
undertaking similar home buying campaigns, what will be 
the effect of such intense nationalism on this crowded, highly 
industrialized island, which has, for the last 150 years, largely 
lived on its external trade ?—I am, Sir, &c., | os Se 

THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE 

LANGUAGE 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 
Srr,—I submit that it is perfectly legitimate 


ENGLISH 


to write of an 


abominable piece of bad English or bad manners or bad 
yeasoning. ‘There is no tautology; “ abominable” means 


* bed,’ 


Mr. F. Loftus Wigram’s request for information as to what 


* detestable,” which is a different notion from 
an abominable piece of good English is like seems to me 
irrelevant. Still, I reply that a piece of good English may 
be abominable because it is perverse or unjust or immoral 
or for many other reasons. J am even entitled, in the fury 
of controversy, to consider his letter as a case in point.—I am, 
Sir, &c., I. MacDrrmort. 


Seances: 
— 
POINTS FROM LETTERS 


CHILDREN AND RacraLt Decay. 


Sir George Newman has shown that the average physj 
of children in elementary schools on a whole is slightly 
than it was a few years ago. Improved environment is bo we 
to result in improved appearances—for a time. The childney 
of the poor are better fed, better clothed and better ho 
now than ever before. But that this cannot cndlinn 
indefinitely we are just beginning to find out. By burni . 
candle at both ends we may certainly get a better light 
for a time. Socialistic legislation, by consistently tg ia 
from the more efficient, thus limiting their means, anq 
necessarily their families, too, while spoon-feeding the less 
efficient and giving them extra money for each child th 
produce (a privilege the workers do not with us enjoy as ¢ 
do in France), must of necessity produce racial decay jin the 
long run.—C. WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG, st 

THE Grey SQuIRREL. 

Can some reader of the Spectator explain why it is that’ th 
grey squirrel is so unpopular in Great Britain, where everyone's 
hand seems to be against him, while in North America he ig 
one of the most popular of mammals and is to be found in 
most publie parks? If he is as destructive as his detractors 
state, why is it that he is tolerated on the North American 
Continent ?. Perhaps Sir William Beach Thomas would tel 
us ?—X., London, W.C. 1. 

QUARANTINE, 

As an illustration of the stringency with which quarantine 
was observed eighty years ago I think that it may be interesting 
to quote a passage from my father’s letter written to m 
mother and dated November 19th, 1852. My father was the 
medical officer on board : 


““We are here with the yellow-flag flying at the mast-head and 
no one is allowed to leave the ship. 

“We are guarded by two Government ships with armed men to 
shoot any person who might attempt to escape.” 


Even if that terrible scourge, yellow-fever, should visit our 
shores, such drastic measures would, I think, not be taken 
in this milder age.—J. P. Bacon Put.urrs, Burgess Hill, 
Sussex. 

A QUOTATION. 

Can any of your readers tell me where I can find a short 
poem, of which every verse ends with There's something in 
the English afier all?—A. M. B. 

“Buy Bririsu.” 

If a man will not buy, neither shail he sell.—Does not the 

same apply to nations ?—X. Y. Z. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” NOVEMBER 19TH, 1831. 


NEws oF THE WEEK. 

As the period of Parliament’s assembling approaches, the publi 
as usual, are entertained with various rumours, new hatched at 
the time, of alterations in the Cabinet. The Ministers, it is said, 
quail; the King cools. We believe both hypotheses—for they 
are mere hypotheses—to be utterly witfounded. Tho Ministers 
are slow and hesitating, and their means are often indifferently 
chosen, but they are no traitors. For the King, we believe he will 
be found, like all his race, true to the course he has chosen. No 
Brunswick has ever turned his back on his friend or his enemy, 
But our trust is not in Princes. If the present Ministry were 
weak and worthless enough to deceive the People, the power of 
the King is insufficient to maintain them in place for a week; 
if they continue rue to their word, the power of tho King is 
insufficient to maintain their opponents for a week. 

* %* * * 


There are accounts from Nauplia to the 20th of last month 
The Greeks are punishing, like barbarians, the barbarous assassina- 
tion of their late political chief. Pietro Bey’s son has been con 
demned to lose his right hand, and to be afterwards shot ; while 
his meaner accomplices have been ordered to be immured between 
two walls, up to their necks, and in that condition to be left to 
expire of hunger: Selictar Poda, the rebel Albanian Chief, has 
arrived at Corfu, with a numerous suite. Lower Albania is now 
vecupied by the Turkish troops, with the exception of Scutan, 
which is expected very soon to fall into their hands. 

PrerRsonat CHARACTER oF LoRDS. 

Our society is of too mixed a kind to permit any very essential 
distinctions to exist between the Pecr and the Commoner; and 
latterly it has been a mark of breeding to merge all differences 
in the general qualification of Gentleman. Nevertheless, 1t i 
impossible for the privileges, the titles, and the influence of 6 
Peer to exist, without producing its effeet on the individuals who 
are born to them and live under thorn. If you take the charactet 


of a British nobleman from any fine writer of the last century, 
you will find him praised for qualities which he no longer peculiarly 
possesses, and which perhaps he never did possess—though it # 
very possible that, from the smaller number of Peers, the greatet 
care in their selection, and the rarer instances of poverty among 
them, a Pecr was more distinguished then than he is now by 
characteristic qualities, 
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“Did you know that 
every fourth new car 
sold in Great Britain ~ 
during the last trading 


year ending July 31st, 
1931,was an Austin?” 





READ THE AUSTIN 
MAGAZINE: 4d. every 
month, 





+ DEPENDABLE e A § 


cout a 








The new Twenty Carlton Saloon 


She’s a real 70 miles per hour car— 
the new Carlton Saloon. A dis- 
tinctive car. A car for high speed 
cruising. Yet an outstandingly 
dependable car. 


She’s a car that removes fatigue 
from long distance travel. So 
speedy, so luxuriously comfortable 
even when covering a mile a minute. 


For though she’s faster than most, 
comfort has not been sacrificed for 
speed. The interior is no low 


ceilinged affair, but bright, airy, and 
spacious—with deep, high-backed 
seats, folding foot-rests and side 
arm-rests, and controls that fall just 
where you want them. The special 
chassis is light yet sturdy in design, 
with a transmission system giving 
a top gear ratio of 39 to 1. The 
wheelbase is 10 feet only. 

The Whitehall Saloon on the same 
wheelbase, with a sliding sunshine 
roof, richer upholstery and even 
finer interior finish, costs [£525. 





THE NEW AUSTIN TWENTY CARLTON SALOON (As ¢/lustrated). Chromium 


finish, Triplex glass throughout and Dunlop tyres standard .. . 
The Twenty Range: Ranelagh Limousine or Landaulette, wheelbase ® A 
i’ 4’, £575. Mayfair Saloon, wheelbase 10’ 10", £550. W ‘hitehall Fr 


Saloon, wheelbase 10’, £525. Sixteen models from £290 to £350; 
‘Twelve (four-cylinder) models from £268 to £258; 
models from £198 to £225; Seven models from £118 to £128. 


AUSTIN 


ice Station for the Austin Seven: 


( 
& The Austin Motor Company Limited, Longbridge, Birmingham. 
aR 


(peices 


479-483 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Showrooms and Service Station: 





Price at 


Twelve-Six 
works. 


Show rooms, also Servi 


Holland Park Hall, W.11. 


aD Sos 2 


On the straight we let her g0 - 
FIFTY ..SIXTY..SEVENTY .. ¢astly ) 
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_ “Spectator’’ Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entrios must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 

words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at tho 

discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 

right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 

into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (———). 


Competition No. 32 (Set by “ Ductt.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a paragraph made up as 
far as possible of the names of English newspapers, 
reviews and magazines. (Example: “ ‘these are bad 
shooting times’ said an observer of the black woods . . .”’) 
The newspapers, &c., must be in general circulation. 
The prize will not necessarily go to the paragraph with 
the greatest number of names, but to the one in which 
they are used with the greatest ingenuity. Paragraphs 
must not exceed two hundred and fifty words in length. 
There is a list of the principal newspapers, &c., in 
Whitaker's Almanach. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, November 
23rd, 1931. The reswt of this competition will appear in our issue 
ef December 5th. 


Competition No. 33 (Ser ny “ Carp.”) 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best entry of five 
suggestions which, if adopted, would contribute to the 
organization of a better world. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, November 
30th, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of December 12th. 

The result of Compstition No. 31 wt!l appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 3 


A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The third 
of these competitions closes on Monday, November 30th. 
Entries should be marked on the envelope * Limerick 
No: 8.” 

The result of the first of these competitions will be 
announced tn our next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 30 


(Reporr ann Awarp By * DUGLI.”’) 

iv was assumed that a reader of the Spectator and his wife who 
lived in London, had planned a fortnight’s holiday abroad this 
winter and were to have taken with them their two schoolboy 
sons and their daughter, aged twenty-one. They wrote to 
ask advice as to how they should spend the same holiday in the 
British Isles. A prize of £3 3s. was offered for a letter written 
in reply, not to exceed three hundred and fifty words. 

Too many competitors seem to have forgotten that their 
correspondents were English people, living in London, and 
imagined that they would need to be told about the varieties 
of climate to be found in Great Britain and the best way of 
vetting about the country. Others wasted a large part of 
their word limit in laments for the lost jovs of Switzerland or 
the Riviera. Some letters read suspiciously like the first page 
of the Municipality's Guide to Our Town, or the itinerary of a 
tour through Britain arranged for a foreign Mayor, while one 
entry consisted of a list of all the things that the competitor 
dislikes in’ English hotels! There were. in short. very few 
practical entries. 

The majority of competitors thought Scotland the best place 
for a winter's holiday. Ireland did not have a single advocate ! 
J. F. Henderson is the best of those who reeommended EKdin- 
burgh. ‘* The difference in size from London obviates any 
feeling of having exchanged one city for another,” he says. 
Miss Rosa Vine writes pleasantly in favour of the New Forest. 
R. EE. B..in an excellent letter on Cornwall, advises his corre- 
spondents “not to go to Scotland, the Lakes or anywhere in 
any Way approaching an titation of Switzerland, where, I 


believe, you intended to go.~. ‘The mountains will seem to you 


tame, the snow-clad slopes you will see only through a skiers 
eye, lamenting the stones beneath.” | The above three com. 
petitors are Highly Commended. 

A first prize of £2 2s. is awarded to * WANDERER, “ for the 
sort of letter that would really have answered the Spectato; 
reader's question. A second prize of £1 1s. goes to W. G, 


Tue First Prize Lerrer. 
Dear Mr. Lector,—I am interested to hear you wish to spend 
your fortnight’s holiday in Britain this Christmas rather thay 
farther afield, and [ have no hesitation in strongly recommending the 
Scottish Highlands. No holiday could be more suitable for a mixed 
party. I am writing, of course, with a view to the fact that whik 
you and your wife quite enjoy skating, sleighing, &c., a very 
important point is the comfort of your hotel. There are several 
places, such as Braemar, Ballater, Pitlochry, Aviemore and 
Grantown, which have excellent hotels open, of the most comfortable 
type and which would, no doubt, be ready to meet you as to prices 
for the family, and you will effect a considerable saving in railway 
tickets, luggage expenses and taxe de séjour by wintering here, | 
have mentioned the higher localities, as anywhere above five 
hundred feet you would be fairly sure of good skating and curling 
and probably ski-ing. The great advantage about Scotland as 
compared to Swiss resorts is that you are not entirely dependent 
for your enjoyment on frosty conditions. True, the sun is not so 
hot, but let me remind you, as paterfamilias, of that terrible year 
when you went to winter sports and seven of your fifteen days 
you got no ski-ing, nor skating even! What a strain on the boys 
tempers were the long hours in the over-heated hotel after a tramp 
on a slushy high road! At least in Scotland in a thaw there is 
always golf and climbs on the hills and much interesting animal 
life to study when the deer are at their tamest and one may put 
up snowy ptarmigan or an eagle in one’s walk. Then, when the 
short day draws in, there is real comfort and roaring log-fires to 
greet one, with bridge, games and informal dancing for Mary 
And last, but not least—going or coming—there is no Channel 
crossing !—Yours ever, * WANDERER.” 
THe Seconn Prize Letrer. 

My Dear X.,—Although T am perfectly well aware that nothing 
T can say will prevent you from wasting a fortnight at some South 
Coast resort, where the visitors, in the intervals of discussing cut- 
and-dried politics, spend their time in enunciating the modem 
equivalents of prunes and prisms, yet [ cannot deny myself the 
satisfaction of pointing out that you will miss the pleasure of a 
fortnight’s holiday in a place which can give any part of the 
Continent points and a beating. 

Go to Chester! It is not, and (1 trust) never will be, a holiday 
resort. Neither nobs nor mobs nor snobs resort there. But the 
climate is that of the island valley of Avilion, the Dee is as noble as 
the Rhine, and infinitely more picturesque than the Rhone or the 
Seine, and the cathedral, if it is not as big as Cologne, is a pleasant, 
waistcoat-pocket kind of cathedral, with an organ which frequently 
produces real music. The amphitheatre is more exciting than the 
Coliseum (because you can only see a bit of it), the Rows are as 
quaint as Niirnberg, and the Walls are as large as life and mor 
realistic even than Aigues Mortes. (Besides, they do not smell so.) 

You will take the car, of course. The boys will find Beestor 
Castle more romantic than any German Schloss, and Moreton Old 
Halli more beautiful than any French chateau. Give them the story 
of the siege of Nantwich to read, and then take them there. Joa 
likes music, I know, as well as dancing. She can go to Manchester 
(it is not much more than a stone’s throw) and hear the Halle 
orchestra—da bas the Queen’s Hall !—and dance at the Midland 
conspuez the Grand Babylon !—as soon as she gets rid of hi 
superiority complex, which should not take her long. 

You and your wife, I suppose, will want to climb mountains 
Well, there are a goodish few in North Wales. 

And now go and be bored on the South Coast.— Yours, W.G. 


r 





CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


Tu Editor of the Specfa/or offers a first prize of £10 108 
and a second prize of £5 5s. for a short story of not more 
than 1,500 words, written in English. Entries should be 
typed or legibly written on onc side of the paper only, and 
should read the Editor not later than February 1st, 1932. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked ‘‘ Christmas Competi- 
tion.”” The result will be announced in our issue of March 5th. 

No stories can be returned. ‘The winning two entries will, 
if of sufficient merit, be published in the Spectafor, 
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If you 
are over 


F orty 


your Greatest 
Need is this— 


Keep your vitality UP! 
Your Arteries YOUNG! 
Your Blood Pressure DOWN! 











Our greatest scientists declare ihat permanent 
youthfulness is by no means an impossibility : that, 
before long, the idea of a man of sixty being 
retired on the grounds that he is too old will be 
regarded as an absurdity and that centenarians 
will be as vigorous as men and women of sixty 
are to-day. It is already evident that not only the 
average “ expectation of life,’’ but also the average 
“expectation af youth,” is being gradually 
extended. 


One of the most distinguished of the scientists who 
have studied this problem is E. Buergi, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine at the University of Berne. 
Not only have his researches aroused world-wide 
attention, but his work has had results which have 
een received with interest and enthusiasm, for it 
isunder Dr. Buergi’ s direction that the well-known 
‘PHYLLOSAN ” brand of chlorophyll tablets 


are prepared. 


In middle-age, the body’s reconstructive powers 
tend to slow down. A course of these tablets 
recharges the whole human organism with new vital 
force, stimulates the processes of metabolic change 
and speeds up the rebuilding of worn-out tissue 


“ A course of these 
will 


tablets 


both of you good”’ 


cells. Appetite improves, greater benefit is 
derived from food, mental and physical energy is 
increased, 


You are “as old as your arteries."" Hardening 
arteries and increasing blood pressure are not only 
a real source of danger, but they add enormously 
to the burden of the heart, interfere with the 
proper nutrition of the body, nerves and brain, 
slow up mental processes, and make physical 
exertion a serious risk. The rejuvenating effect 
of these tablets upon the arteries has been estab- 
lished by clinical test. As the result, blood 
pressure is restored to normal, the heart is relieved, 
energy is increased, and the general condition 
much improved. 


Start taking *“PHYLLOSAN’ brand tablets 
to-day! <A course of these tablets will keep your 
vitality UP, your arteries YOUNG, your blood 
pressure DOWN, will revitalize and rejuvenate 
you both in body and mind. Just two tiny tablets 
three times a day before meals. So simple, yet 
we believe the results will astonish you! Get the 
5/- size. It contains double quantity and is 





therefore more economical. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


8 


Reqd 
Trade 
Mart 


brand 


TABLETS 


TO-DAY ! 


Prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne University 


Of all Chemists 3/- 









& ~ feane quantity) 





(These prices apply in Great Britain and Ireland only) 
Distribnt rs Overseas: AUSTRAIT IA—Fassett & Johnson Ltd., Sy vy, NS.W. NEW ZEALAND—Fassett & Johnson Ltd., Welling 
SOUTH AFRICA—Fassett & Johnson Ltd., Cay own. INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON-Volkart Bro Brat in Bomba 
Valeutta, Mad _. Karachi, Rangoon, Colombo, MALAYA and STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—Adcamson Gil fillam & ¢ Singapor 
Penang, et: CHIN A—W alker, Turner & Company, Ltd., P.O. Box 297, Shanghai IAMAICA— 1 "Hay mm & Ce K ingst 
TRINIDAD—N. C. Ross & Co., Ltd. BRITISH GUIANA—Booker’s Drng Stores, G get wn. BARBADOS— Ki ights Ltd., Bridgetown, 
HONDURAS—C. Melhado & Sons, « J 
“PHYLLOSAN ’ is the bri und of chlorophy!] tablets prepared under the direction of K Buergi, M.D., Professer of Medicine at Ber 
riversity No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture 
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“ Full of 
Vitality ” 
“After taking * Phyl- 
losan” brand tablets, 
life seems worth 


living. I have not 
been so well for 
years. I now feel as 


if | were walking on 
air, | am so full of 
vitality.” 


—Mrs. E. P. 


Get this 
F ree Book! 


Every man and 
woman should read 
the book entitled 
* The Most Wonder- 
ful Substance in our 
World,” which des- 
cribes Dr. Buergi’s 
researches and ex- 
plains the remarkable 
results obtained with 
*Phyllosan’ brand 
tablets. Ladies 
particularly requested 
to read page 18. The 
book is Free. Send 
coupon or a Postcard 
at once for your copy. 
pPescsensess 
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end to 
FASSETT & 
JOHNSON, Ltd. 
Distributors for Gt. 
Britain and Ireland 
(Dept. 54) 

86 Cihamadl pent 
London, E.C. 
Please send me a fre 
copy or the hoo 

entitled 

Wonderful 
in our Wo 
eribng Dr. Buergt's 
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The Modern Home 


[i¥e shall be pleased to reply to any erquiries arising Jrom the ariicles we publish on the Modern Home page. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, The Srecraror, 99 Gower Street, W.C, 1, with * Modern 
Hlome Page” written in the left-hand corner of the envelope.| 


Cookers 


Tuosk who remember the correspondence in these columns 
earlier in the year will agree that the cheapest method of 
generating heat is undoubtedly to refer to the relative merits 
of gas and electricity. Unfortunately, this heat is not of a 
kind that can be employed for cooking purposes. I venture to 
say that a meal costing 8d. to cook on gas at 9d. atherm would 
cost approximately 2}d., with electricity at 3d. a unit. — It is 
by no means possible for every household to buy its 
electricity so cheaply as this, but there should be _ little 
difficulty in working out the relative costs at different rates. 

Perhaps the greatest asset of electricity is its cleanliness ; 
the greatest drawback its slow-starting habit. It requires 
twenty or thirty minutes pre-heating to bring the average 
cleetrie oven up,to the correct temperature for roasting, though 
this can be discounted if one may rely on every cook switching 
off twenty or thirty minutes before cooking is finished, the 
fact that it is well insulated and almost air-tight (whereas a 
gas oven must have flues) enabling it to retain its heat for this 
time. There appears to be little truth in the claim that a 
joint loses less weight when cooked in an electric oven than is 
the case with gas, provided that the latter be properly 
used. On the other hand, basting is generally unnecessary 
with electricity, since the drying action is considerably less. 
Both forms have gained considerably in convenience since 
the introduction of “time and temperature — control.” 
Kither faction can produce scientists at will to prove 
or disprove that the fumes of combustion in a gas oven 
affect the food harmfully. My own preference is towards 
electricity for roasting and grilling: gas for boiling and 
stewing. The deciding factor will usually be economy. The 
cost of a modern gas or electric cooker may be said to start 
in the neighbourhood of £10; and for little more than this a 
model big enough for a fair-sized household can be bought. 
Among gas-cookers, the ** Smooth-top ” deserves mention. 
It has, as its name implies, a top similar to that of an ordinary 
kitchen range, on which, when heated, a considerable amount 
of cooking can be done with small gas consumption. A _ pilot 
device, by which any of the top burners can be lighted without 
matches, is a further.aid to economy—not so much for the 
matches it saves, but rather because it preserves one’s cook 
from the temptation of leaving a jet burning to save herself 
the trouble of lighting it again a few minutes later. If all- 
electric cooking be adopted, something can be done to speed 
up the boiling of liquids, which otherwise may be delayed 
several minutes while the elements become adequately hot, by 
the use of an electric kettle or immersion-heater. There is an 
extremely good little electric oven, the “ Tricity,” specially 
adapted for building into a wall. ~The value of this in a small 
kitchen, possibly as an auxiliary to a gas-cooker, is obvious. 
A portable electric chafing-dish is by no means to be despised 

bacon or welsh-rabbit never tastes better than when grilled 
in one of these on the table; and for making toast, in the 
kitchen or not, it will be found cheaper than a_ gas-grill. 

Choice is often swayed towards cookers burning solid fuels : 
coal, coke or anthracite, by the wish to combine a means of 
heating water for radiators or household supply with that of 
cooking. Many of these will be found capable of performing 
the double function efliciently—up to a capacity of about 
twenty radiators. Their first cost is, on the whole less than 
that of gas or electric cookers. One should not be put off 
anthracite by the fact that it is more expensive than coal or 
coke. Actually, one pound of anthracite contains an average 
of 15.600 units of heat (B.T.U.) as against coke’s 10,000. 
Therefuve coke at 2s. 10d. a ewt. gives no better value than 
anthracite at 4s. 3d. (these are the prices in London at the 
time of writing) ; rather, they are exactly equal. Add to this 
that anthracite bulks very much smaller and leaves a minimum 
of ash and two very good reasons for choosing the latter 
are plain. In country districts, when an independent hot 
water supply is fitted, the merits of oil cookers are worth 


investigation. The modern oil-cooker is absolutely safe 
and, with the smallest amount of care, quite odourless, 
Of the two main types, the wickless (of which the 
* Florence” is an excellent example) are extraordinarily 
economical of fuel. They are rather more expensive and 
they possess the slight disadvantage of needing a few minutes 
to get going after the match has been applied ; but there is no 
pumping or pre-heating with methylated spirits, as in older 
types, and the flame is easily adjustable. The type with 
wicks, such as the * Valor Perfection ” and the * Venus,” are 
much cheaper: they light almost instantly, but use rather more 
parafiin. Even so, their consumption is very low. Spending 
my summers ina caravan, I have usually been able to do all the 
cooking for three people (rather simple meals, of course) and 
heat all water required for washing-up and toilet purposes on 
one gallon a week (1s.). 

It is difficult to retain enthusiasm for any other, type of 
cooker after testing the ‘* Aga.” This is really indecently 
efficient. It can best be described as a scientific instrument 
for cooking. To put its most startling virtue first : though 
large enough to cook for sixteen people, it cannot burn much 
more than one ton of fucl a year—say £1 a quarter with 
anthracite at its present price. When I first read this (I have 
since tested its accuracy) [ concluded that the cooker must be 
something in the nature of a glorified hay-box, relying on very 
slow cooking for its economy. I find that it cooks m ira 
quickly than gas if required—-bringing a pint of cold water 
to the boil in just half the time taken by the big ring of a 
gas-cooker. I said at the beginning of this article that it had 
almost every merit of electricity. This would imply the pos- 
session of a clean, unbroken top surface and no direct flame- 
contact with the bottoms of the pans. Both these advantages 
it has. Picture a rectangular cooker, 39 ins. wide, 28 ins. deep, 
34 ins. high, poreelain-enamelled, with plated fittings. On 
the top are two circular hot-plates. The whole thing is so 
elliciently insulated as to be almost cold to the touch, and 
there are hinged insulating covers to shut down over the hot- 
plates and so conserve heat when they are not in use. Even 
the flue-pipe is only warm. All this explains, to some extent, 
its extraordinary thermal efficiency —-which is 84 per cent., as 
against the 15 per cent. of the usual kitchen range. In the 
front are two ovens, a door for ash-removal, and a tap. The 
method of cooking is unique. The hot-plate on the left brings 
pans to the boil extremely quickly (and can be used for toasting 
and grilling) ; that on the right allows them to simmer without 
fear of boiling over. Observe the convenience of this. The 
top oven is at the correct temperature to receive a roast—and 
provides an automatic decrease after the first few minutes, 
which is the ideak procedure; the larger oven beneath is 
cooler, and is intended to receive all foods usually cooked on a 
hot-plate, after they have been brought to the boil on the 
top (porridge can be left in it all night, large joints finished 
off if space is wanted in the top oven). There is a tank con- 
taining ten gallons of hot water for cooking purposes—but the 
** Aga” is not suitable for heating a house supply. All these 
temperatures remain constant within narrow limits, day and 
night. the only attention required being a refill once a day 
and “ riddling ” twice. At first sight the cooking space may 
appear inadequate for the numbers quoted ; but this is not so. 
Moreover, such is the convenience and cleanliness, that even 
the crustiest and most conservative cook will be won overt 
within a week. The invention is Swedish and has been tested 
out in that country for ten years. The English models are in 
an advanced stage of production, and will be ready for supply 
before the New Year. The * Aga” is not cheap in the first 
instance : but its ridiculous fuel consumption means that ina 
fair-size household the money actually saved in fuel bills will 
almost pay the hire-purchase instalments. | Replacements are 
negligible, It is by far the best cooker I have found. 

: G. M, Boumpurty. 
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Now 


for a bracing 
SUNSHINE 


HOLIDAY 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 
to the MEDITERRANEAN 


December 18th. To Sunny Spain, 

ltaly, France, Balearic Islands, Northern 
Africa and Portugal. 

19 Days. From 38 Guineas. 


SPECIAL 46 DAY 
WINTER SUN CRUISE 


to the warm and lovely 


WEST INDIES 


including a visit to 


MIAMI forPALM BEACH 
(America’s grea€é Winter Playground) 
January 23rd, 1932 To Teneriffe, 
Trinidad, Nassau, Miami, Havana, 
Jamaica, Cristobal, Venezuela and 
Madeira. 46 Days. From 99 Guineas. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


March 18th. To Gibraltar, Sicily, 
Greece, Rhodes, Egypt, Palestine, 
Malta, Cyrenaica, Algeria. 


99 Days. From 50 Guineas, 


ARANDORA STAR fia te\ 


Keep your Money in England — of i U ; S ES 
whilst Cruising abroad on the All- | .  % : . 
British ‘“‘Arandora Star“ — British . +. 


Built, Owned and Manned. 
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On Britain's Dream-Ship 
"“ARANDORA STAR™ 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER IN THE WORLD 


Sun Cruising on this beautiful vessel enables you to gain health and strength from 
Foreign Sunshine without benefit to Foreign Ships, Railways or Hotels. All your 
necessary expenses are paid in England—to a British Company—before you sail. 
Your #1 is always worth 20/- on board the “Arandora Star,” no matter where she 
takes you, and a Blue Star Cruise costs no more than living in a good Hotel. 


No other Cruising Liner afloat can offer you the perfect comfort and charm of the 
“Arandora Star.’ Palatial Public Rooms. Spacious and Charming Staterooms 
with Vi-Spring Bedsteads. Exquisite Louis XIV Restaurant with Perfect Cuisine 
and Service. Extensive Sports Decks and Sun Terraces. Gay Cafe. Swimming 
Pool, Cinema and Glorious Ballroom. 


So many people who had formerly intended 
to spend the Winter abroad are now re- a 
serving accommodation on the ‘Arandora ~ a 
Star,” that immediate application is 
advisable. 


“~~ a 
[logs 












Write for Programme of 
All-British Cruises during 
every month of the year. 


BLUE STAR LINE 
3, Lower Regent Street, 
London, $.W.1 (Gerr.5071) 
10, Water St., LIVERPOOL 


and Chief Tourist Agencies. 
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Current Literature 


Now that France is predominant in Europe, it is more 
desirable than ever that we should try to understand_ her 
way of regarding the course of affairs. A‘ good deal of help, 
indirect perhaps but not.the less valuable for that, may be 
found in Mr. Roger Soltau’s long and able book on French 
Political Thought inthe Nineteenth Century (Benn, 21s.). 
Mr. Soltau is not concerned with events, but he supplies 
just enough historical setting to give the ‘book coherence 
and. to show the practical applications of the successive 
doctrines that gained favour from the romantic worship of 
Authority after 1815 to the more or less vague and academic 
Syndicalism of our own day. The* Church figures largely 
in the discussion, for it has long divided“France into two 
camps:, ‘The chapters on Napoleon III and the Church and 
on the Dreyfus affair are of exceptional interest, ‘and both 
these highly controversial topics are treated dispassionately. 
Mr. Soltau quotes freely: from the innumerable French books 
on political science ;° his account of the recent Syndicalist 
literature will be new to most English readers. ; 


* 38 * * 


Mr. Falconer Madan, as sub-librarian and then as librarian, 
was for many years a familiar figure to workers in the Bodleian, 
and there can have been few who did not resort to him for 
advice and help.- I is pleasant to find that in his retirement 
Mr. Madan has been able to continue his classic bibliography, 
Oxford Books, in a third volume covering the period 1651-1680 
(Clarendon Press, 42s.). The first volume (1478-1640) ap- 
peared ‘in 1895, and the second, on the Civil-War period, in 
1912, The new volume is more important since it deals with 
the period in which Dr. John Fell, Dean of Christ Church and 
afterwards Bishop of Oxford, ‘éstablished-the ‘University Press 
on a firm and independent basis.and produced.the. beautiful 
founts .of type that made the Press-a pioneer in fine printing 
in England. Mr. Madan gives minute particulars of nearly 
twelve hundred titles published year- by year through the 
period, with much information from the archives about the 
development of the business. The veteran bibliographer is 
to be congratulated on what has been a labour of love. His 
work is so well done that it will never need to be done again, 


* % * * 


Nonconformists were excluded from the Universities by the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662, but they contrived none the less to 
maintain a learned ministry. How it was done is explained 
in detail: by Dr. H. McLachlan in English Education under the 
Test Acts (Manchester University Press, 12s. 6d.). Numerous 
academies were set up in London and the provinces, - where 
ex-graduates of Oxford and Cambridge and others provided 
higher education for young Nonconformists. Most of these 
academies were small and short-lived; nearly all were poor 
and scantily equipped. But the sum of their efforts was 
considerable, and the author is able to cite the names of many 
eminent men who were trained in these struggling little insti- 
tutions. Archbishop Secker, Bishop Butler, Lord Chancellor 
King and Dr. Martineau are among the famous names on the 
list of those who owed much to this typically English display 
of voluntary effort in the cause of Education. Dr. McLachlan 
has collected much information about the several academies 
and prefixes a general essay on their work and _ influence. 
Manchester College, Oxford, now represents the college 
founded at Manchester in 1786 to replace a defunct academy 
at Warrington, and New College, London, arose out of an 
amalgamation of three early academies at Homerton, Coward 
and Hoxton. The book is a valuable contribution to the 
history of higher education in England. 


* * * * 


Wild Beasts To-Day (Sampson Low, 12s. 6d.) is a book to 
interest very many grown up people and all boys. The beasts 
in the European zoos and in the great American and Colonial 
**Reservations”’’ offer delightful character studies both 
individual and racial. Many of the wildest are becoming 
semi-domesticated. It will be news to many people that lion 
farms exist in Africa. The ‘farmer’ lives by supplying show- 
men and zoos with cubs and young animals. Crocodile farms 
have lately come into existence and do a good trade in leather. 
‘Small alligators become very tame. One New York gentleman 
succeeded in taming one to such an extent that it not only 
followed him like a dog about the place but even scrambled 
upstairs after him.’”? The chapters about fur hunting deal 
with the lives of the hunters rather than the hunted, and 
describe the endurance rather than the infliction of suffer- 
ing. The ethics of the fur trade are not discussed and little 
detail is given which bears upon the moral side of the matter. 
Mr. Harold Shepstoné’s sympathy with animals is, however, 
patent. The intelligence of the working elephant. as here 


depicted seems to-put him well before the monkey in ‘mental 
capacities and leads one to speculate upon -the possible in- 
tellectual capacities of the extinct antediluvians, 


—_— 
— —_— 
It is difficult to give an accurate descriptio 
Gardener's Chap Book, edited by G. H. M. Cox (Chaits 
Windus, 7s. 6d.). It contains an anthology of poetry por 
prose, ‘‘ bits and pieces’? which have struck the editor's 
fancy and cover-a wide ground from Andrew Marvell and 
Abraham Cowley to Blake, Clutton Brock, Walter de la Mar 
and John Clare. It contains also a collection of vegetable 
cookery receipts, salads, fruit preserves, home-made Wie 
and herbal cures. Much good advice to gardeners great 
and humble, is to. be found,between its covers. It is, in fact 
a delicious bundle of oddments, a boon to be bestowed upon 
chitelaines, week-end cottagers, or suburban home-and. 
garden makers. We cannot guess by which it will be most 
appreciated. , 
% * * DY 


Photographs tell us much more about cultures different from 
our own than a whole library full of scientific monographs, | [t 
is a pleasure therefore to see yet another volume of Mr. A. 4 
Duggan-Cronin’s phetographic studies of The. Bantu Tribes of 
South Africa (Deighton, Bell & Co., Ltd., 21s.). This jg 
volume two, section two, and deals with the*Bapedi, one of the 
Suto-Chuana group of tribes. The photographs are magni- 
ficent, there is no other word for them, and they are sufficiently 
annotated with short descriptive notes... An introductory 
article by Dr. Werner’Kiselen gives a clear ‘account of the his- 
tory of the Bapedi and of the salient features of their culture 
while a comprehensive bibliography is provided by Dr, 1. 
Schapera. It is to be hoped that the series will be continued 
till at least the principal culture areas of South Africa haye 
been brought within its scope. - 

* * % * 


The title of Mr. John Stirling’s Fishing for Trout and Sea- 
trout with Worm and Wet Fly (Philip Allan, 7s. 6d.) sufficiently 


‘explains the contents of the little volume, which is based on 


angling experience gained chiefly ‘“ benorth the Forth.” 
Without being too didactic, the book is most usefully practical 
and will teach a tiro much. It will! teach him to keep an 
angling diary and so benefit by his own experience, which he 
will otherwise forget; it will teach him. to fish preferably 
up-stream, but not to be bigoted on the subject; it gives 
him useful tips, and not too many, about flies ; and it suggests 
to him to attach these (bob or droppers) to the gut-cast by 
loops. Anathema! But the author stoutly asserts that he 
with loops kills just as many fish as the non-loopers, and 
heavier trout too, 
* * * te 

Biographies of living persons are seldom satisfactory. In 
the case of Don Alfonso XIII, by Princess Pilar, the King’s 
cousin, and Major Chapman-Huston (Murray, 21s.) personal 
details of interest are overweighted by political argument 
adverse to the new Republic. The authors begin with the 
reign of the King’s father and end with Alfonso’s departure 
from Spain; they attribute much of the responsibility for 
the revolution to Muscovite gold. To Mrs. Stewart Erskine’s 
Twenty-nine Years: the Reign of King Alfonso XIII of Spain 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) Lord Londonderry contributes a 
friendly but cautious preface. ‘The author chronicles the 
events of the reign and touches lightly on the Catalan and 
Moroccan questions and other vexed matters. But here again 
no serious effort is made to account for. the sudden .collapse 
of the ancient monarchy after the municipal elections of last 
spring. Both books are illustrated. 


% %* * % 


Reginald Kennedy-Cox: An Autobiography (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) is the story of a man who came to London 
at the age of twénty-one with the motto: ‘I propose to 
write,” dallied for-a time with the stage, and eventually was 
inspired to take up mission work by a scene in the Law Courts. 
Apart from the interlude of the Great War, the rest of the 
history of his life is the history of the Dockland Settlements in 
Canning Town, Rotherhithe, Millwall, Southampton and 
Bristol. A more detailed tribute to his efforts will probably 
be written by someone else. Sir Reginald has in the main 
preferred to concentrate on the lighter side of life. What he 
has written is colourful and intensely readable ; a book that 
by its very unpretentiousness challenges attention. 

x * 1 * 


The coming exhibition of French art at Burlington House 
will doubtless include some of the fascinating miniatures by 
Foucquet (1420-81), who worked for Charles VII and Louis X1, 
and who painted Pope Eugenius IV. It is fortunate, then, 
that the first really serious study, in English, of this important 
and delightful master has appeared in Jehan Foucquet : Native of 
Tours, by Mr. Trenchard Cox (Faber, 21s.). Here may be 
found all that is definitely known about the painter, with 4 
fair summary of the interminable controversy that has raged 
round him for a century in France, and with fifty-one excellent 
reproductions of miniatures, paintings and drawings by_ or 
attributable to Foucquet. Mr. Cox is a very honest scholar, 
and is most careful to distinguish between the few facts and 
the numerous conjectures that have been put forward by 
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Lifetime comfort in writing—that is what 
your gift of a Waterman’s means to the 
recipient. No matter whether you give a 
pen, pencil, writing set or desk stand, you can 
be sure that it will be warmly received. 


PATRICIAN AND THE NEW £1 PEN. 


Some remarkable colour. effects have been created in 
the latest models—Patrician at 42/- and the new £1 
Pen-——the latter in Alizar Crimson and Gold and 
Electric Green and Gold. 

By the way, there is a Pencil at 7/6 to match this £1 Pen, or 
pen and pencil can be had in smart case at 27/6 complete. 
Your Stationer or Jeweller will gladly show you a range 
of Waterman’s. MADE U.S.A. & CANADA, Styles to suit all 
tastes and Gold nibs to suit all hands. 


The Pen Book free from:— 


L. G. SLOAN LTD., The Pen Corner, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Always use Waterman’s Ink. 
Free from sediment, perman- 
ent, non-corrosive. Made in 


our LONDON factory. 
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WILL YOU PLEASE HELP 
THEIR DREAM TO COME TRUE? 


T all times, in all ways, the 
Salvation Army is seeking to aid 
the needy. 

This Christmas promises to be a lean 
one for the poor: cheer will have to 
be supplied on a larger scale. Will you 
please send a small gift to provide a 
Christmas dinner or family parcel to— 


General Edward J. Higgins 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.1. 





| THE MINIMUM GIFT WILL DO 
THE MAXIMUM GOOD 
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Comte Durrieu and others. Foucquet’s miniatures illustrating 
Josephus and devotional books, such as the ‘“ Hours” of 
Etienne Chevalier, are not merely delicate and firmly drawn 
but also have a rare breadth of style and show a feeling for 
character. He pictures the France that he knew, and especi- 
ally the places and people of the Loire valley, so that his 
work is of absorbing interest from the historic as well as the 
artistic standpoint. In the Persian exhibition the public 
discovered Bihzad the miniaturist, but they will find in 
Foucquet a still greater artist. 


* * * * 


Mr. Beresford Chancellor has added to his numerous books 
about London a pleasant volume on The Romance of Soho 
(Country Life, 12s. 6d.), abounding in the minute details 
of typography and literary associations that interest many 
readers. The name Soho occurs in a document of 1682, 
and is credibly explained as a coursing term, as the City 
magnates used to course hares in its open fields and call off 
the hounds with the cry “So ho!” The district was laid 
out for building in Charles II's reign, partly by Gregory King, 
the herald and map-maker, who was one of the earliest 
English students of population problems. Soho was for a 
time a fashionable resort, and the notorious Mrs. Cornelys 
had her assemblies at Carlisle House in Soho Square. Authors 
and artists lived in its narrow streets, and places of amusement 
were numerous. Gradually it became the foreign quarter 
that it is to-day. Mr. Chancellor has brought together 
plenty of anecdotes and gives some attractive illustrations. 


* * * * 


Lieut.-General Galet writes of the great part played by 
Albert, King of the Belgians in the Great War (Putnam. 25s.). 
His book makes direct appeal to soldiers rather than to the 
ordinary public. Military readers will not like it the less 
for its strict confinement to military matters. The author, 
“who at present holds under the Sovereign the highest 
military office in the Belgian Army,” occupied during 
the War “a position of great responsibility at the very 
heart of affairs. For the whole period of hostilities he lived 
in close association with the King, usually putting up in the 
same quarters, taking his meals at the same table, exchanging 
views with His Majesty many times a day on the military 
and political situation.’ King Albert and his ‘“ military 
adviser ’’ are contemporaries who first came across one another 
as fellow-students at the Ecole Militaire. It is interesting to 
note that General Galet was the son of a working man who 
attended a village school in a Walloon village. 


Travel 
Shipping Notes 


Wirt reference to the Blue Star Line advertisement, which 
appeared in our issues of October 31st and November 14th, 
we are asked to state that the duration of the March Cruise 
to the Mediterranean by the * Arandora Star’ should be 
twenty-nine days, instead of thirty-nine days as was stated 
in error. The date of sailing is March 18th. <A shorter 
cruise by the same liner begins on December 18th, occupying 
nineteen days. 
* %* * * 


We are informed that the well-known South American liner, 
the s.s. ‘Cap Arcona,’ will in future call at Southampton 
en route for Buenos Aires, via Vigo, Lisbon, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos and Montevideo. This service will be of particular 
interest to business people where time is of the utmost 
importance, for the journey to Rio occupies only eleven days 
and to Buenos Aires just over fourteen days. 


* ak * * 


We have received particulars from the Blue Funnel Line 
of the special rates available for their “Round Voyages” to 
China, Japan and Australia during the winter months. Among 
the vessels which may be used for these tours are the’I.S.S. 
* Anchises,”” leaving on February 13th for the Far East, and 
returning on June 3rd, and the T.S.S. “Nestor” which sails 
on January 2nd for Australia via the Canary Islands and 
South Africa, and returns on May 2nd. Only first-class 
passengers are carried. The return fares are respectively 
£135 and £125. 

* * * * 


Winter sports enthusiasts who feel it incumbent upon them- 
selves not to travel abroad at the present time will be glad to 
know that the railway companies concerned intend shortly to 
make an announcement with reference to the development of 
Winter Sports in certain parts of Scotland. We hope in the 
near future to be able to give full particulars. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
A Memorable Year 


Havine been desired by the Editor of the Spectay 
to deal in some measure in this Christmas Numpbe 
with a retrospect of the present year, I am hastening 
to comply with the request, though the retrosperi 
must necessarily be subject to the qualification tha 
there is another six weeks to run, and this fact, o 
course, affects both the gencral summing up of the 
position and views concerning the future. Moreover 
in attempting this task I am rather ‘reminded of , 
complaint which used to be made a few years back of 
Christmas Numbers of the Illustrated papers having gs 
their chief colour plate some pathetie scene scarcely. jy 
harmony with the festive season. For to summarize 
a few of the maim features of the year now drawing 
to its close is scarcely likely to revive very pleasam 
memories even when relieved by the thought that after al] 
these things are in a sense behind us and we are approach. 
ing a period of the year when one looks forward with 
hopefulness to what the New Year may bring. 

The dominant developments of the year have bee, 
twofold in character. There have been the great develop. 
ments of a world-wide or international character and there 
have been those directly concerned with our own domestic 
affairs. They have, of course, been linked together, and 
have reacted upon each other, and of one thing there can 
be no question at all, namely, that the net results so far as 
this country is concerned have been an impoverishment 
of resources both international and individual, 

Causes or Distress. 

In spite of Kellogg Pacts and hard spade work done by 
the League of Nations, in spite of the arduous efforts 
made by this country and the United States to give aid 
to Germany and other necessitous countries, the faet 
remains that all over the world, but in Europe more 
especially, unrest and a lack of confidence in_ political 
security continues, and this in its turn has also impaired 
international financial conlidence and international credit, 
To some extent the causes themselves are political, but to 
some extent they are also economic, and one influence 
reacts upon the other. So far as the economic causes are 
eonecerned, the bedrock fact is that-the nations of the 
world completely failed at the time and have continued 
since to fail in an adequate recognition of all that was 
involved in the outcome of the four years’ Great War. 
In the countries suffering the chief loss, failure to realize 
the situation has usually taken the form of unreadiness 
to reduce the standard of living and costs of production, 
while in the case of the chief creditor nations there has 
been failure to recognize not only the magnitude of the 
losses of other countries but of the repercussions on all 
centres which were bound to result from the depressed 
condition of so many of the European and other countries. 
Reparations and International debts have been exacted 
by creditor countries some of whom at one and the same 
time, by the erection of high tariff walls, have made it 
impossible for the debtor countries to discharge thet 
obligations through the exchange of goods and services. 
Again, the two great lending countries—the United States 
and France—having by their Protectionist policy created 
conditions causing gold to flow to those two countries, 
have completely failed to fill the réle formerly filled by 
Great Britain as the world’s banker, and the result has 
been that countries such as Germany, South America and 
Australia who need long loans to develop resources ant 
to enable them to discharge external obligations have 
not had their requirements satisfied, and their precarious 
position has had a disturbing effect upon all other centres. 

PouiTicaAL INSECURITIES. 

How far these conditions have been aggravated by 
actual social and political unrest it would be rather 
diflicult to say, but I think there can be no doubt whateve! 
that in Europe at all events much of the impaiiment of 
confidence can be traced to a feeling of political insecurity. 
In countries such as India and China we have diret 
political unrest, while in some of the South Americal 


(Continued on pr ge 718.) 
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Arrayed for 
Christmas. 


The Sign of 
the Fourposter. 














PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
AT PRICES FOR ORDINARY PEOPLE 


EAL’S invite you to visit their great 

display of Christmas Gifts, including 
a special collection of handmade work by 
Artist-Craftsmen. 
Beneath the Jade and Silver Tree on the 
Second Floor are Children’s Toys, Books, 
Pictures, Christmas Cards, and other attrac- 
tive presents—all of unusual character. 


Illustrated Catalogue of British-Made Christmas 
presents sent post free on application, 


HEALS 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. 
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Make this Christmas 


SECURE— 
AND 20 OTHERS 


£156 per annum 
and 


£1000 cash. 
Net cost £18.13.6 at age 30. 


wee er ees aeee 





Messrs.§ HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Brokers, 
169 Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


Please send me, without obligation, particulars of a Family 
Policy 


Cem eee eee rem eee eH OTOH EOE HOT HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEE HEHEHE EEEE® 


(21/11/31.) 











UNSURPASSED 
AS A MEDIUM FOR 


INVESTMENT 





ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


There aretwo forms of investment—share accounts 
and deposit accounts. Every &1 deposited is 
covered ten times over by first mortgage securities 
(with an adequate margin of safety) trustee 
securities and cash . . . . Interest is paid at the 
rate of 44 per cent. net on share accounts, and 
4 per cent. net on deposit accounts ®& . 

No depreciation and no fluctuation of value 
—no investor has ever lost a penny piece of 
his capital . . . . The Abbey Road offers un- 


questionable security to investors. 


The Assets exceed ®34000,000. 


* Income Tax is paid by 
the Society direct to the 
Revenue Department and 
these rates are paid net 
and free of liability to 
Income Tax. 


Full particulars of the Investment Service and a 
statement of accounts sent free cn application to 


Harold Bellman, Managing Director, 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 

Telephone: Welbeck 8282 (8 lines) CVS—s5 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from. page 716.) 


countries there is little doubt that financial and economic 
depression stimulated social disorders leading to_revolu- 
tionary and semi-revolutionary movements. In Europe, 
too, the unfavourable economic conditions in many of the 
countries constituted a direct menace to Governmental 
authority, while in France, now presumably the strongest 
military power in Europe, if not in the world, there appears 
to exist a perpetual state of apprehension with regard to 
the situation in Germany. In the United States there has 
existed throughout the year, in addition to the impairment 
of financial confidence, constant apprehension with regard 
to the general peace of the world, but although America is 
expected to take a foremost part next year in bringing 
about a Disarmament Conference, the fact remains that 
the United States Government is itself spending more and 
more upon armaments, the proportion of such expendi- 
ture to the total being, in fact, much greater than in 
this country, in spite of our geographical position and 
our great Imperial responsibilities. Nor in considering 
events and developments of the past year must omission 
be made of the revolution in Spain culminating in the 
downfall of the Monarchy. 
Frinanctan Crises. 

Amidst such disturbing conditions, it is searcely 
surprising that depression should have ruled in the 
world’s markets during the past year, and that prices 
of commodities should have suffered a further decline. 
The world crisis, and especially the crisis in Germany, 
reacted with especial severity upon this centre by reason 
of the extent to which Great Britain had strained every 
nerve to aid the central European countries, and Germany 
in particular. At one moment in the summer it looked 
as though the clouds were about to lift when President 
Hoover suggested a year’s moratorium in reparations 
payments and international debts. The offer was 
obviously prompted by a recognition of the repercussions 
of the European situation upon America’s foreign trade 
and also by a vivid and sympathetic appreciation of the 
importance of the German situation being relieved. 
Almost every country accepted President Hoover’s offer 
forthwith in the spirit in which it was made, knowing that 
for the proposal to achieve its real purpose promptness was 
necessary. France, however, delayed her acceptance, and 
however much her action may have been prompted by 
reasonable motives there can be no doubt whatever that 
the delay completely spoiled the effect of President 
Hoover's proposals. French withdrawals of balances from 
Germany followed, and as the situation in Germany grew 
worse so it reacted on this country by reason of the know- 
ledge of the extent to which we had lent money to 
Germany. 

Our Own Arrarrs. 

There were, however, other circumstances directly 
responsible for the withdrawals of gold from this market, 
and for the lack of confidence abroad which prompted 
them, and that brings us to a remembrance of what 
has really been the remarkable feature of the year. I 
might describe that feature as the downfall of the Socialist 
administration and the substitution of a National Govern- 
ment, but that would not be quite fair or a sufficiently 
comprehensive description of the situation. For while 
it is true that Socialist expenditure and Socialist legis- 
Jation were largely responsible for the crisis of last August, 
and, ultimately, for our being driven from the gold 
standard, the fact remains that previous Governments 
had pursued a course both as regards the conduct of the 
National Finances and as regards general legislation 
which had inflicted great injury upon the economic and 
financial situation of the country. 


Tuk NATIONAL AWAKENING. 

I would, therefore, prefer to describe the conspicuous 
feature of the year so far as domestic affairs are concerned 
us the reeognition at the eleventh hour by all political 
parties of the failure of successive Governments and of 
the nation to face the facets of the post-War situation. 
When in the financia! coramns of the Spectator and other 


—7—,, 


i, 


journals it has been pointed out for the last ten y 
that the observance of financial and economic principles 
was . being persistently subordinated to Politica} 
expediency, and that the extravagance in unproductiy 
National Expenditure, the burden of taxation, the hioh 
costs of production and the Socialist legislation ministering 
to those high costs were largely responsible for the 
prolonged industrial depression, those responsible for the 
warnings lived either dubbed as Jeremiahs or ag 
being afflicted by political bias. ‘To-day, however, we 
have most of the leading statesmen of all parties Uniting 
in proclaiming these truths and declaring that the only 
way back to prosperity is along the difficult path of 
rigid economy and hard work. The lesson was driven 
home by the stern necessities of the crisis last August 
and for a time, at least, the seriousness of the position 
has stilled party clamour and produced a National 
Government pledged to reforms and to bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance. 


Grounps ror Hope. 

Nevertheless, it is just because of this awakening of 
statesmen and people in the autumn of this year that | 
am inclined to view the prospects for the coming year 
with more hopefulness than would have been possible if 
the need for economy had not gripped the nation. How 
far the path to prosperity will be impeded during the 
coming year by the harvest of our own mistakes or by 
unfavourable developments of an international character 
remains to be seen, but if the National Government 
deals courageously with the situation by resolutely 
pursuing economy in the National Expenditure and 
impressing upon the people the need for intense effort, 
much may be accomplished. The country still needs to 
feel that the struggle for a return to prosperity is going to 
be a bitter one, for the years which the locusts have eaten 
have been many and the destruction has been great. Both 
as regards political and financial affairs, much could un- 
doubtedly be accomplished in the New Year along lines of 
international co-operation, but I believe that that eo-oper- 
ation will more probably come about through Great 
Britain giving greater heed to the conduct of its own affairs 
than in hastily asking for or promoting International 
Conferences, whether for the consideration of War 
Debts and Reparations or of currency or other problems. 
Our zeal in the past, whether for settling promptly our 
own debts or for aiding our neighbours, has probably not 
only been noticed, but has been taken advantage of, 
and a strong Britain as well as a helpful Britain is wanted 
if world peace and prosperity are to be restored. 


THe New YEar. 

During this year we have had record figures of 
an unfavourable character, record figures of un- 
employment, record declines in publie securities, a 
record blow to financial prestige through the enforced 
departure from the gold standard, and record figures of 
unfavourable trade. What are the prospects for the 
New Year with regard to these matters? We shall 
start the year, at all events, with almost record payments 
in direct taxation, while our unfavourable trade balance 
at the outset will be emphasized by the increased cost of 
our imports. Our resources being so depleted, we can 
scarcely expect in the very near future to have large 
surpluses for lending abroad, while as regards securities, 
it must be remembered that even if we take the view 
that we have seen the worst of the trade depression, any 
improvement can searcely be reflected in profit earnings 
for many months to come. Consequently, it is possible 
that the New Year may open under somewhat 
sombre conditions. There is no reason, however, why 
it should not close under a sunnier sky. It 1s 
not within our power to control the affairs of other 
countries, but that is no reason why we should not be 
masters of our destiny, and while in summing up the 
experiences of the past year I have not failed to bring 
out the developments of an unfavourable character, I 
am not at all sure that when weighed on the balance tt 
would not be true to say that it has been worth a good 
deal in the way of loss and misfortune to have discovered 


(Continued on page xx.) 
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CAPITAL (Fully Paid) . 
REST OR RESERVE FUND 
DEPOSITS ove 


Correspondents throughout the 
world 


Collections on Great Britain and 
Abroad given special attention. 


An extensive service is offered 

for assisting the DEVELOP- 

MENT of the EXPORT TRADE 
of the Country. 


E.C. 2. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, 


‘AFFILIATED BANK: 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727). 


£3,780,192 
..  £3,780,926 
...  £50,387,090 


Clients are assured of every 
facility for the prompt and 
competent handling of _ their 


Banking requirements. 
The Bank is prepared, in 
approved cases, to act as 


Trustee and Executor. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 


West 
Western: 1 Burlington Gardens, W.1 (formerly Branch of Bank of England). Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W.1. 


HEAD OFFICE —- EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL MANAGER: SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF OFFICES: 248. 
WILLIAMS DEACON'S. BANK LTD. (Members of the Lendon Bankers’ 


End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 


Clearing House). 























LIMITED. 





CENTENARY 


1831 1931 





Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


London O fice : 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 
Manchester District Office: 
43 SPRING GARDENS. 


Capital Paid Up and PRES: - £7,777,990 
Depcsits, etc., at 30th June, 1931 £74,922,230 
The Bank has 570 Offices, 


all the principal towns at home and abroad. 





and Agents in 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee 
and Foreign Exchange Business trans- 
acted. The Bank is prepared to act as 
Registrar for Public and Corporate Bodies. 














THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 








Authorised Capital ... £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and Un- 

divided Profits £1,666,845 





Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CHINA, 
PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS, and 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 





The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters 
of Credit, and conducts every description of Banking 
Business both at Home and Abroad. 





FIXED DEPOSIT RATES 


will be quoted upon application. 





EXECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTEESHIPS accepted. 


On CURRENT ACCOUNTS interest is allowed at 2 per 
per annum on Daily Balances, provided accrued 
interest for the half-year amounts to £1. 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manage. 


cent. 
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WHAT AMOUNT 


will the Society lend? 


bs 
WHAT IS THE 


method of repayment? 


These and other questions so often 
asked by intending borrowers are 
answered in this new booklet, 


“ How Can I Buy My House ? ”’ 


ASSETS EXCEED 


Finance—Public and Private 


(Continued from page 718.) 

and recognized our past mistakes. For if we set oy. 
selves resolutely to economize in the National 
Expenditure, to base our standards of living upon the 
facts of the situation, and to build up once more 
favourable trade balance, even though costs of production 
have to be greatly reduced, we shall find that just as 
defiance of financial and economic principles has cost 
us dearly in the years that are gone, so a return to the 
observance of those principles upon which our prosperity 
was based in the past will in time bring its reward, ~ 

But let the nation beware of those politicians, yo 
matter to what party they may belong, who would 
attempt to deceive the people by persuading them that 
Sacrifice and Effort are unnecessary. I am not at all 
unhopeful with regard to the outlook for 1932, 

Artnutr W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Every prospective Home-owner 
should write for free copy of this aah IpLE Markets. 

, . HEAD OFFICE: | ,, ; 
booklet and see how the simple HALIFAX NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that the Committee of the Stock 
plan of the Halifax Buiiding Society ‘| Exchange have now restored the facilities for dealing for the 
makes Home-buying an economical General Manager: | new account instead of strictly for cash, business in the Stock 


proposition SIR ENOCH HILL 


HALIFAX 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


London District Office: 
124 CHARING CROSS ROAD 





s W.C. 2. 














A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL 
BOOKLOVERS 


New and Important Remainders 
of Recent Publications 


Including History and Biography, General Prose, Literature, 
Poetry, Travel and Books on the Fine Arts. 


In perfect condition, as issued and offered, so long as the stocks 
last, at exceptionally low prices. 


A new catalogue of 32 pages will be posted gratis on application. 
Orders may be sent through any bookseller or direct to 


JOHN GRANT,  VPWholesale Bookseller, 
3L GEORGE IV BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 

















“. . . I always put a 


Formamint tablet in my 
mouth when Influenza 
is about, and feel sure 
that that is why I 
escaped having it for 
some years.” 


Mr. N.W.G.—E. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


conquers Sore Throat and 
protects you against infec- 
tious diseases. 


Prevent Colds 





At ali Chemists, 2/6 a bottle. 
Genatosan 
Le 


Lt Loughborough, 
saceslershire 





- | Markets during the past week has been decidedly restricted, 
Some allowance has, of course, to be made for the period of the 
year, but I think the main explanation of the present stagna- 
tion and comparative dullness is to be found in the fact that 
there has been much in the developments of recent weeks such, 
for example, as the result of the election, which has encouraged 
some speculative purchases for the rise, but now that these 
excitements have subsided for the moment we are left to face 
the stern facts of the situation as represented by unsettlement 
in international finance and polities, the Manchurian crisis, 
the situation in India, the position in Germany, to say nothing 
of our own formidable task of pursuing relentless econoiny to 
secure balanced Budgets. Some of the Industrial shares have 
improved a little during the week on some vague ideas as to 
the stimulus which may be given by tariffs to our home trade, 
but, speaking generally, it has been rather a case of marking 
‘time in most departments of the House, while continued dull- 
ness of the sterling exchange and the maintenance of a six 
per cent. Bank Rate have had a rather depressing effect upon 
| British Funds and kindred stocks. 





« * % * 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING. 

That the English, Scottish and Australian Bank should have 
been compelled by the situation in Australia to reduce its divi- 
dend is no matter for surprise, and I would be more disposed to 
congratulate the Directors upon the fact that they have con- 
| tinued the conservative policy with regard to distribution 
‘of profits and have preferred to carry a large balance 
forward rather than strain matters with regard to the dividend 
distribution. Some savings in expenditure were effected, 
but the net profit was £267,000 against £543,000—hence 
the reduction in the dividend and the fact that nothing 
| this year is placed to the Contingency Account while the 
allocation to the General Reserve is smaller than usual. It 
must be noted, however, that a year ago the exceptionally 
large amount of £70,000 was placed to Contingency Account. 


| 
r 
| 
| 


t % * % 
RESERVE DEPRECIATION. 

Needless to say, the Australian banks have been hit at the 
present time not merely by conditions in Australia, which have 
reduced earning power, but also by the great depreciation in the 
exchange. So far as can be judged, that depreciation has 
probably reached its limit, and the chances. favour an im- 
provement rather than a further decline. Nevertheless, the 
Directors of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank have 
wisely decided to meet the position outright by transferring 
from the General Reserve a sum of £1,585,000, which is suffi- 
cient to cover fully the depreciation as measured by the present 
heavy discount on Australian currency. This is taking what 
may be termed the ultra-cautious view, and the Directors 
express their opinion that the depreciation is only a temporary 
phase and “ that the amount now allocated will ultimately 
be restored to the General Reserve Fund.” That anticipation, 
I believe, will be found to be justified, but meanwhile the 
Directors have taken the course most consistent with a sound 
conduct of the accounts. The balance sheet shows a liquid 
position, the total of Cash during the year having increased 
from £5,398,000 to £8,589,000. 





A. W. Kk. 
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CENTRAL HEATING 


— 
Hundreds of Homes in the U.K. are delight- 


CANADIAN 
| fully warmed by Onepipe Heaters. 


Ours | 
ional €¢ L U Fe! || WITHOUT PIPES OR RADIATORS 
| the | * 7 | every room and passage cosy and snug. 


Te a One fire and stoking only twice daily. 


ction to b a¢c¢co | Installed complete in a few days for cpprox- 
| imately £100-£130. 


it as | 
— | Navy Cut * Flake : Curly Cut : Mixture | THE LAST WORD IN ECONOMY. 
ie and Rough Cut i Do not delay. 
' [| Grown next door to Virginia in Write at once for full particulars. 
a Augene’s sunniest spot | INTERNATIONAL 
'|ONEPIPE HEATER LTD 





that 
all 43 per oz. for 2 ozs. A /' 10 | 75, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1. 


y ¢ at 


(nea j \ f es) 
’Phones: Victoria 6931 (4 lines). 














Issued by the proprietors, | Gor dir ey y Phi illips, Ltd., Est. 1844. 
Y, ——————— — ee rn 
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Do you wish _ || for private 
to help? : and commercial 


If you are anxious to assist some poor man 

or woman (who for lack of a suitable = 

Surgical Appliance has lost or may lose 

his or her employment) send your = 
contribution to the Secretary, = LLOYDS BANK endeavours to give private 
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= Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, =| consistent growth since its foundation. The 
a z London, E.C.4 = Bank now has more than 1900 offices in 
to 3 (PATRON : H.M. THE KING), =|) England and Wales. 
m- = z= 
on = = ca és = 
: = and secure for them the number of “ Letters = "he — _—n 
ee a, and secu : = LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
nd = needed for the appliance required. = ' 
“d, = = Head Offite: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 : 
ng : ** An Annual Subscription of 10/6 or a Life = Chee ge ee 
he = Subscription of £5 5s. secures two * Letters " = 80 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 I 
It = each year—and so on in proportion te smount = Trustee Department : 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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Imperial 
Cancer Research 
Fund 


Patron—His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
President—His Grace The Duke of Bedford, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee—Sir Humphrey By wg PO 


Hon. Treasurer—Sir George Makins, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Director—Dr. J. A. Murray, F.R.S. 
The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and 
subscriptions. 
The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire but of the whole world. 
‘The Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. ~The number of re- 
corded deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase 
for the past 80 years, and in research-work alone ‘lies the 
one hope of checking its malevolent power. Radium 
treatment has been proved effective in some incipient cases 
and in cases near the surface of the body, but cancer when 
deep-rooted still presents a serious problem, and. money. is 
needed to equip the Fund with every scientific weapon 
available. 
Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London, 
W.C. 1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank Ltd., 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London,’ W. a 
A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Treasurer of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the or yh eae of Surgeons 
of England, 8-11, Queen Square, London, W.C. for the purpose of 
Scientific Research, and I direct that his re sats shall be a good 
discharge for such legacy. 










































The Quality of 
ELEGANCE | 


N achieving a weil-tailored figure, the man 

himself has a part—choosing the materials. 
His trim appearance and his comfort suffer 
if the Linings will not stand stress and 
rubbing. As k your tailor to use only 

*COURTINE"” LININGS -— woven by 
COURTAULDS. Their suppleness is allied 
to a strength that keeps the garment..in wear 
longer. Their fine sheen impresses the more 
because it is permanent. 





GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 


99 


The name is on 
the’ selvedge. 
If pay difficult y in’ obtaining | 
“COURTIRN E°- LININGS. 
write direct rv the Manufac- 
turers, COURTAULDS, LTD., 
36. D4: Frit s-le- Grand, 

I. 


INDON, E.C. 








What of his 
Christmas? 


HE bulk of good things 
you will eat and drink this 
Christmas will have been 
brought from the ends of the 
earth by Seamen. 
On Christmas Day many, many 
Sailors will be in Ports far distant 
from their homes and _ friends. 


All the World over the 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


will provide Christmas Hospitality 


for Sailors away from home and for the Widows 
and Orphans of those who gave their lives in the 
service of our Empire. Our Orphans at Farn- 
ingham and the boys at the “ Prince of Wales 
Sea Training Hostel” will share. Lighthouse 
Keepers and Lightship Crews will be included. 


NONE WILL BE FORGOTTEN 


This year, our task will be greater owing to the serious 
unemployment among Sailors. Will you please send a 


CHRISTMAS DONATION NOW 

. ee Se 
to Sir Ernest W. Glover, Bart., Hon. Treasurer,’ British 
Sailors’ Society, 680 Commercial Road, London, FE.14. 
Herbert E. Barker. 





General Secretary: 


IF 


the tree 
catches 
fire 




















all will have been in vain. And so with a young 
life. Brought into the world to be cherished and 
loved, and to*brighten the lives of others, its path 
too often is beset by GRAVE RISKS. 


Little children who are denied the natural 
protection of loving parents or guardians 
are shielded from NEGLECT, CRUELTY 
and OTHER EVILS by 

THE 


N-S:P-C-C 


At this time particularly, 


when happiness for children is in the minds of all, will you 
please send a Christmas donation to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Sir. G. Wyatt Truscott, or to the Director, William J. 
Elliott, The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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let Can’s Chocolate Biscuits 


Entertain. Your Guests 
Led AE 








<5, Chocolate biscurts are 
always appreciated. Fon 
quality and. attractiveness 


OLATE GONDOLA 
ASSORTED 
(Milk Chocolate) 
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STUDD & MILLINGTON 


aioe ad ERE ee SP 


‘STUDINGTON | 


TOPCOATS | 


¥ AVE you NOTICED 

: how well some | 

fi coats fit? Giving the |} 

: wearer that unmistak- — || 
able stamp of being |! 


well dressed? 

Why not buy your coat 
from Tailors who |} 
specialize m overcoats | 
which are absolutely 
suited to your. figure, 
and correct for any 
occasion ? | 
The “Studington” | 
models are 
produced. 


the finest 
There are shapes fash- 
ioned for all figures, 
and in each style the |} 
cloths are chosen for 
their suitability for that — || 
particular model. 


Ready for Service 
FROM 6% GNS. 


or Made to Order 


LIMITED 


51, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. | 
67-69, Chancery Lane, Holborn. WC. 



































Each year the mas- 
culine liking for this 
famous Underwear 
is expressed in still 
greater sales. The 
close, even knit of 
the Pure Wool-fabric 
of “* Chilprufe ” has 
great elasticity, and 
absorbs the mois- 
ture of the body 
without — becoming 
clammy. 


CHILPRUFE 
UNDERWEAR forMEN 


Every part of every garment is perfect. There are 
Vests, Pants, Trunk Drawers, Pyjamas an 
Combinations in all sizes. 

THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(John A. Bolton, Proprietor), LEICESTER. 














ey. 

. Convalescence 
} 

When the digestive 
powers are weak or 
impaired the “Allen- 
burys’ Diet is pre- 
eminently suitable as 
a basis of feeding. It 
replaces with advan- 
tage milk and milk 
dishes commonly em- 
ployed in sickness and 
convalescence. Made 
from selected whole 
wheat and fresh 
creamy milk with 
added Vitamin D, it is 
just what you require. 


In tins at 
2j1, 4/- and 7/6 


of all Chemists 





EASY TO MAKE 


PLEASANT TO TAKE 


Send jad. in slamps for } 1b. trial sample 


of the 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 


37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


‘Allenburys’ Diet. 
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HERE is pleasure in making even a reasonably 


had at your finger-tips the technique of the 


traine 
facile 
like d 


Art, you can, 


A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST =~ 


Pleasure and Profit from your Artistic Abilities 






BE 


good sketch. If you cculd really draw, if you 
d artist, how much delight you could gain from the 
and able use of your pen, pencil, or brush! If you 
rawing and possess even the average taste for true 
through the medium of the John Hassall 






































































| . <a ~ ~ | Postal Art Courses, quickly acquire that skill which will 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. OF THE PAST : | make of you an able artist—which will endow you with 
| On November 20th, 1916, the Kingsdown (Kent) Life- most resc = the ability to draw and sketch for pleasure or profit— 
lives from the s.s. * Sibiria,’”’ of New York, wrecked in a strong gale a | as a fascinating accomplish- 4 ' 
j a very agen sea. A Silver Medal was awarded to the Coxswain for his | ment, a “pin-money”’ pastime COUPON—POST NOW: 
| gallantry, and also io the Coxswains and ond Coxswains at Ramsgate or a whole-time income-produc- Please send me—without charge or obli 
and North Deal, who also took part in the service. s ing profession. sane 6. copy | tion—a _copy of the Tlnstrated Brochury 
| 7 YEAR ! the accompanying sketch an “The John Hassall Way,” and fr 
| THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 10 | post it to-day with the coupon cism oi enclosed sketch (my own werk 
| Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 lives every week! | below to the John Hasesl Cor. 19/3. 
res jen tt Schoo é 
| you CAN HELP by sending your 5s. TO-DAY and | ang Tex will receive in re- 
| remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. | turn an expert, candid opinion ot pg 6 onc ccaveneenscvcvensea, 
| | f ; ‘ 
| They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. i a Erbe a a presentation Plate : 
| The Earl of Harrowby, Lieut.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., | of a beautifully reproduced ADDRESS......+.0 Ly Tee — 
Honorary Treasurer, coe ata brochure, lavishly illustrated by . 
{ PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDR | oben Hassall, R.I., Fn Mpa peetls sg a 21, 1931.. 
eo . i he s n Novemoe PPT T Tih 
| ROYAL NATIONAL, LIFE-BOAT. INSTITUTION | tun details Med, lich "omens ‘ane wader GAL 
i Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. ian Hascall Postal Art Courses. : 
— rn a — ~ The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Alban, V ] 
6é 99 
The di A IFT The “KENNETT” makes There 
e aijfjerent ; bays | 
/ an excellent Gift lave 
ia > 
every MAN will APPRECIATE * Extremely light to handle . . . bowl fluted and _ 
eo ga drilled . . . always cool . .. mouthpiece easy to inci 
‘older on . 7 y ; 
‘SPAN’ BRACER Fetes | fs even it tou have a deatal plats. dels = 
- PATENT HALF BELT freely, too... and it keeps alight see best of all, 
it gives a man the true flavour of his favourite “This 
E’LL never wear braces or belt again, tobacco. What better gift than the “ Kennett 
once he has experienced the amaz Ing CoOM- ria 2? 2 
fort afforded by the ‘SPAN* BRACER. Briar” ? “TE: 
Gloriously free, it enables him to ride. Every ‘“ Kenneti’? is guaranteed. LAST 
Walk or lounge in the utmost comfort, and Stocked in London by the Army & 
garments “hang” perfectly every moment. Navy Stores, Harrods, etc., or direct 
There is no abdominal strain, the elastic ie 4 : Es 
Sections allowing for muscular movement. from 
Idea! for sports, business and evening wear. 3. A. KENNETT LTD. (Dept. 4 The 
A Doctor, M.D., of Lancashire (5643) writes: 9-11 Tottenham St., London, W.1L read} 
feel [ owe a debt of grati‘ude... Am enjoying ’ some 
wonderful freedom,” i 
Post Free, gifts. 
Sold in BLACK, GREY, WHITE ana Lan 
BROWN, complete with set of sell-fixing Send P.C. for i t 
threadiess buttons, directions for use, descriptive Cost 
and our guarantee of satisfaction. Extra booklet, boys 
Buttons 3d. the set. ; * * Mait 
POST FREE 
If your outfitter dors not stock, vd direct to Sole Manufacturers, mentioning size ‘ ’ | 
of waist and colour ore} erred, oar onsbuaing cheque or P.O. Postage abro vd Bal extra. Cool as a Cucumber £4, 
The SPAN BRACER Co. (Dept. 46), Castle Green, BRISTOL. 1 
Pleas 
MAI 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL WHAT IS THE 
ear NATION’S 
Poor Clergy Relief Corporation ECONOMY En 
Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. AND 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. INVESTMENT Offi 
> THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. . 
Patrons { THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK = 


LONDON. 
and clothing to 


President—THE BISHOP OF 
HIS CORPORATION gives in money 


assistance 


the underpaid clergy of England, Wales, Ireland, the Overseas 
Dominions and the Mission Field, their Widows and Orphan 
Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or other temporary 


distress. 
The Committee meet twice every month to consider the cases brought 


before them, and to make grants. They are guided solely by the 
WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. 
At this season of the year the applications for help show a marked 


increase, and a large fund is required to meet all the needs. Gifts 
of clothing of every description are also most gratefully received. 
‘he Corporation has aided more than 53,000 cases - clerical distress, 
Secretary. Carn. T..G. CARTER, EN. 
Bankers—W ESTMINSTERB: ANK, Ltd., Tavistock Square Branch, W.C.1 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 














CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR TOURS TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


BY MAIL VESSELS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
December 11,1931, January1, 15 & 29, 1932 


Reduced Return Fares to Capetown, 


£90 ist c'ass. £60 2nic'ass. £30 3rdc!ass 


Fares to other South African 
-orts on request. 

Full particulars from: 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., 
London, E.C. 3. 

End Agency: 
Mall, S.W. 


West 125 Pal! 
1. 
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WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 





TO-DAY 
2 


SAVING THE 
LISTENING FOR YOU R REPLY. CHILDREN 


Willi you please send a gift to help 
save some neglected or homeless child? 


HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Dr. WESTCOTT (Secretary), KENNINGTON, S.E. 11. 











Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of | § 





BE THE WEATHER |} |™ 
FOUL OR FAIR, |f | 

‘ the resources of the 
SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ on 








fishermen and sailors, and to aged and_ distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. di 
| WILL YOU HELPP Ci 
l Patron: H.M. THE KING. ti 
| President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES. C 
| Jankers: Secretary: \ 
| Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. G. E. Mavor, Esq. | R 
| CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. | 
| 
| ae = 
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HELP THOSE WHO HELP OTHERS 


Readers of the Spectator have built up a fine tradition in the 
past for their generous support of our voluntary hospitals 
(Ap) and charitable institutions. Even greater help is needed in es 
these more difficult times, and we recommend the following 
charitable appeals for your consideration this Christmas. 
Donations, however small, will be welcomed. 
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CUTS AFEGUARD THE| &@f 
FUTURE BY SAVING] | 


WHICH HURT! THE CHILDREN CHRISTMAS 
There are some ‘cuts’? which school- 


bays fear, but the “cuts” which Give the Save the Children Fund APPEAL 


urt the "most are the 1009 ones : i Selek « 
adh by some folk in their AP a4 first place on your list this Christmas, Fiee we 


ee 5 and posteri ill bles [ 
MUGS of inchs “soukuied te: our ee ee SHAFTESBURY 

















: brethren. ; 
eee Drethren LORD NOEL-BUXTON, President, 
"Thiswas the most unkindest cut of all.” 26 (S) Gordon Street, London, W.C. 1 SOCIE q K 
—Marx ANTONY (Shakespeare). (Registered under the War Charities Acts) 





“LEAVE THIS CUT TO THE VERY sh ae 
LAST. -——ERADICATE DISEASE——\ 


—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wares a -atrons: 
(Our President). by subscribing to the when 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 








































cE The Alexandra Orphanage has al- (Founded 1746) Treasurers: 
: ai 3 Sea ee : founded 17% , 7 iad sain ty aa a 
/6 ready suffered by the inability ol — ae denser elt caneaneiaelaty o. SIR EDWIN DODD, WALTER SCOLES, Esa. 
: some subscribers to maintain thei become young women worthy of our race. 
Tee, gifts. Further donations are there- Please send a Special Christmas Donation to FOR 87 YEARS A PIONEER 
i fore urgently required to meet the Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 
tive oe of —_— pA vada iN CHILD WELFARE 
et. ys and girls a 1e School at ' ' 
Maitland Park, N.W. 3. INVALID GH.LOREN $ Ald ASSOCIATION, 4165 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS 
4 LOND (Incorporated), 117 «~Piccadilly, x 3 
£4 500 NEEDED BEFORE Founded 1888. Patron: H.M. The Quecn iN POOREST LONDON. 
“ DON’T “CUT” THE CHILDREN THIS XMAS. ae ; ; 
3ist DECEMBER. funds urgently needed, for Sick and Crippled 1,000 Cripples registered awd assisted. Barefoos 
Children in LONDON and GREATER LONDON Mission (Garments, Boots, Toys, Good Cheer.) 
Please send your cheque to LORD 24,000 CHILDREN HELPED IN 1930. “- i+ Children’s Homes and Camps. 
MARSHALL (Treasu i Please send a Xmas Donation to give Medica E 
HALL (Treasurer  sinec 1897) and © spree aes Tr: atment to al oe —— Funds are urgently needed for the 











Secsiane | Renee Set 
4 by over 5,000 voluntary helpers, and 

REE SR RE will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
OR PHANAGE TERRIBLE General Secretary, MR. ARTHUR BLACK, 


Foundtd 1758. JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32 JOHN STREET, 


Offices: 34/40 roe Hill, London, SOUL LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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It is dificult to imagine greater 
Spiritual Distress than that experi- THE meee, 9 eeen at & SAILORS 


d by little Child and 
WILL You et ek cele eee ST. DUNSTAN’S 


ee years, who have become victims of ate now taking their places in the world as 
LEND US A HAND? aie cecranial rachis are peat killed workers. Subseriptions for the After- 
» the criminal machinations of immora Case 268 ‘ieee eee Cabah ies acne ka eae 
men. Treasurer, St. Dunstan’s, Inner Circle, 
MISS WESTON’S Some of the Cases that are dealt Regent’s ‘Park, London, N.W. 1. 5 
7 > >: ; St. Dunstan’s is registered under the Blind 
with by the Church Penitentiary Dorada, Rex. 1990.3 








e ? Association are 
Royal Sailors’ Rests “TOO AWFUL Between 
—| | PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT TO BE TOLD 800 and 1,000 Destitute 




















Co-Founders: These poor lambs, and they form 
The late Dame Agnes E, Weston, G.B.E., a goodly proportion of the 10,000 Men and Women 
a L.D, pitiful creatures rescued yearly, are a a | a 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. saved materially and spiritually and Plum-Pudding dinner at this Institution 
——— are brought up to be God-fearing “ 
HE Trustees earnestly appeal women and useful citizens. on Christmas Day. 
j to all lovers of the Sea and I he er we Ione 7“ CROWDS of slum and_back-street 
q ‘Shi . . > IN gradua vy realised, anc much Cc} {ILDREN in Central London will be 
iz ips to assist them in nen dite additional support is besought to help pt New Yeas! treats 
q on the Spiritual and Temperance us maintain the necessary organisa- TONS 1. COAL RP oe We grates will b 
ole Work for the welfare and well- tion, and if possible to extend, in an : pe res ae 
Fi 1 . given away; also 
fie being of our Sailors all over the endeavour to reach those many little = “ ‘ = aa 
1 ie World. ones in our great cities who are PA RCE LS of C LOTHING, 
| | World. 222,000 sleepers accommo- GROCERIES, TOYS, ete, for very 
m7 dated last year. CRYING OUT poor families. 
Contributions, which will be gratefully ac- FOR Pleasé send a Generous Christmas Gifi t 
knowledged, ‘should be sent ‘to the Hon. V \M WILKES, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Royal Sailor s’ Rest, Portsmouth. COMFORT & HELP a ILLL 1 ‘. » ye) mo 
Cheques, et *, should be crossed National Amo mts canbe specia illy earmarked for Field Lane Institution 
| Provincial Bank, Ltd., Porismouth “Chile lren’s Work,”? and may be sent to Founded 1841) 
e i gaia ee peepee A De. T. H. ARCHER HOUBLON,D.D., (Founded ; 
| oya Naval Needlework Guild parcels to Chureh Penitentiary Association, Chureh Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, 
4 the Lady Superintendent, House, Westminster. London, E.C. 2. 
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YULETIDE FARE 
FOR DISCRIMINATING 
PALATES 


“ PITMAN ” 


¢ XMAS PLUM PUDDINGS 
BETTER THAN EVER 


Made from the finest ingredients without animal fat. Each 
packed in cardboard box with a packet of ** PITMAN " VANILLA 
CUSTARD POWDER to make one pint of delicious Custard 
Sauce. 


Per BASIN, over 21b., each 2/6 (post free 3/3); 
6 puddings carriage paid for 15/-. 


Try a sample pudding 
A splendid addition for 
being tied with ribbon, 


Each 6d. 


before dec idi ng to make at home. 
the kiddies’ stockings, each pudding 
fancy address tag and boxed. 


(post free 9d.), per doz, 5/6, 


ASK AT YOUR STORES FOR THEM, 
or orders of 15 value sent 
from the sole manufacturers :— 


‘PITMAN’ HEALTH FOOD CO., 
455 VITALAND, FOUR OAKS. 


paid 


carriage 


Full catalogue of Health Foods, with Diet 
Guide and “ Aids to a Simpler Diet,” post 
iree two stamps. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; 
(together £7, 350,006): Currency Reserve, 
of Proprietors, ‘£8,000,000, DRAFTS are GRAN‘WED on the 
Vranches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
purchased or sent for collection, 
en terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


Autho“sed 
Reserve lund, 
£1,500,004; Reserve 


London E C. 








LIMITED. 


and Issued, 
£ 3,350,000 
Liability 
Bank’s 
New 
are 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 














THEATRES 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
phone: Victoria 0283 & 0284, Prices: 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax, 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30, 
HENRY AINLEY in 
THE ANATOMIST by Jamis Bripir. 


FOUR SPECIAL MATINEES. 


(L’ame en Peine). Nov. 23, 27, 


THE UNQUIET SPIRIT. 


30 and Dec. 4, at 2-45 p.m. 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. = (Cer. 9437.) Evenines 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


AT 8.15, 




















By Ruporr Besier. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 
2nd YEAR LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 
LIBERTY’ Ss 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
IN THE — 

{ [SIT WILL BE APPRECIATED, “ATALOGUE FRE} 
LIBERTY & CO. sean ST., LONDON, Ww. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 meer a eRe STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Vaid up Capital £ 4,500,006 
Reserve Fund 1 £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors » under ‘the Charter ... £4,500,000 
} “ters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
cription ts transac ‘ted through the numerous branches of the ank 
throughout At ustralia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receis med 





<< 


at age 65, or at death i 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 


£41 45 


99 > %»> 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurance 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


tT ee. 
No commission 


— 


WINTER SPORTS 


in the 


AUSTRIAN TYROl 


4S EXCELLENT AS EVER, 


Reduced fares for families, 











Information from the principal Tourist Agents, 
the Landesverkehrsamt, Innsbruck, and the 
Austrian Information Bureau, Eros House, 
Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 














PUT YOUR MONEY 
0 


IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
Write, call or ‘phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Maanet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
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RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE 


& AFTER DINNER. 


| RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS, Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue 


{ 
{ 











DOES 7 BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY ? 


obtain for him particulars of the 


- CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 






Lhe Mechanical No 
Pole-axe Bullet 
used, 
Approved and used by 


H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 


ties, 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 
1928 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 


PATENTEES & MANFRS., 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, 

















ECONOMY in the Garden! 


DO NOT WASTE 
GARDEN REFUSE. 
ADCO will convert leaves, herbaceous 


cuttings, lawn mowings, etc.. into rich 

organic manure in a few months. ADCO 

makes fifty times its own weight of finished 
manure, 


Vrite for full particulars, 


ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, 


HERTS. 
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Series discounts : 


"Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per (ane (a line averrges 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
14% for 26 - and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gow 

lo ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


ver Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
week. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 

TAs] DAD MIDSLUN (lounded L000).—vz,0U0 Free 
1; preakiasts given to East End Children. 15,000 
wildren given & Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
pothers not forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 
tints weekly. Great Religious, Social and Philan- 
thropic Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
invited. —REV. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
commercial! Road, KE. 1 


PEhMsSUNAL 

















Tpit sdeA Vote Ase a Wily Saves peouual wteuu0OD 
it toallctients is F, J. PAPE, Norway Ho., Cockermouth 


sUrances 








vaasaas AM 
AONSTIPATION, ACIDITY, DYSPEPSIA, Colitis, 
( Rheumatism, and all Stomach Complaints are 
. eliminated by Professor Metchnikoffs Food. Enquire: 


NgW.RESEARCH CO., Dept. 3, Worcester Park. 
ty 








as vAsatack 
mV HE ACA DSH CilLNEM 
Oxford Strect (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22ND, FOR ONE WEEK, 
The Magnificent Synchronized Version of 
“THR HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME,” 
with Lon Chaney, 


an 
“THE MAN WITH A MOVIE CAMERA” 
(Soviet).° 





A 








last Days Rene Clair comedy, “AN ITALIAN 


MMission, 
stRas AAT,” and Emil Jonnings in FAUST.” 


—— en, 


TS 
0 


VER | 


| 
\ gents, 












sive oF Neth e P2OONS 


ENRY LAMB EXHIBITION. 
H Recent Paintings by HENRY LAMB. 

Abo Exhibition of DRAWINGS Old and New. 
[gIcESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6, Wed., 10-8 











LECTURES 
EW EUROPE GEOUPEL, 
55 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23RD, at 8.30 p.m. 
Lecture: OTAKAR BRESINA, A CZECH SYMBOLIST, 
By Mr. Paul Selver. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26TH, at 8.50 p.m. 
lecture: THE EVOLUTION OF EUROPEAN LIFE 





AND 
, ETHIcs. 
By Mr. Lawrence Hyde. 


SCHOLASTIC: AGENCIES 

















id the! 1 A crenata contort 
ny DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
: ZA CONTINENT and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH 
1, MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
i sa given free of charge by MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & 
Co 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
——— Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 


NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 

ICHUULD PUK DULOSANvYD wlKLS. 

TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs, J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees, should be given. 
1.&J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London. E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 

‘SCHOOLS AND ‘TUTOKS.—eliavie tntormation and 
\) advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
referred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
‘nightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines) 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,”’ the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
d LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 
ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
: j LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
wrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Educat on 
apbir uv Cue SP°RPTARY 
RS, HOSTER’S Secretarial Training College for well- 
educated girls and women. Pupils may start at any 
time provided there is a vacancy and may take either the 
Seven Months’ or the Year’s Course. Address of Training 
College: 29 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W. 1. Pros- 
pectus on application to Mrs. HosteEr, F.I.S A., St. 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C, 2. 
(PRAINING —Central Kiployment isureau and 
Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
pe. Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
ighly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department assists 
to posts. Write SECRETARY tor Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.€. 1, 





gue, 



























to Escape! 


Set sail with the ‘“ Duchess of 
Richmond ” in the track of the Gulf 
Stream ... . to the sunshine zone 
-... where you can spend long soul- 
satisfying days, exploring the happy 
islands of the Antilles. 


WEST INDIES 
CRUISE 


Nearly Severn Weeks 
by the famous cruising liner, 
‘* DUCHESS QF RICHMOND” 
20,000 tons. Oil burner. One of the newest 
cruising ships afloat. 


Two days at Panama, Jamaica, Havana 
(Cuba), Nassau (Bahamas), and Morocco 
among other places visited. 


Warm southerly route out and home. 
From Liverpool - 21st January, 1932 
From Southampton- 22nd January, 1932 
First Class only. Limited Membership. 


From 90 Guineas. 
Apply: A. R. POWELL, CRUISE DEPT., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), 
London, S.W.1; 103, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere. 





WORK. 





MVRAINING SOCIAL 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of.one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, «c, Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


FOR 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
J 180 boys, all boarders, Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.— Prospectus from the Rev. the HEADMASTER. 











JR eVPAKALUiCA.— Messrs. M. VPAULLEY aud KK, ¢ 
Lott, the School. Maivern Link, Wores. 
STAFFORDSHIRE.— 


Tew a COLLEGE, 

A small, well-equipped Public Schoo! splendidly 
situated, fine health record.—Prospectus, details 0 
Scholarships, ete., from the SECRETARY. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
K LMWOUD, Harrogate.—High-ciass resiential school 

‘4for girls.--Mrs. Hogben, B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A. (L) 
| ANHERNK HOUSE, DAWLISH, 5. DEVON 

4 Boarding school for girls. Graduate Staff. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care, 
especially for delicate and backward pupils. 











( U Bb iS N 5s V 0 1e) 

) HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A, 

Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 
Schooi Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Publie Exam- 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. Easy 
access London. 

Prospecturs on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ss ° HOOL OF THE HOLY FAMILY, 
Ko 79 West Cromwell Road, 8.W.5. 


Staffed by Sisters of the Community of the Holy 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses. 
Trained games mistress, 

Ch, of Eng. day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls. Est. 1898. Fees 4} to 3 guincas a term 





For prospectas Apply HEAbD-MIsTRESS. 





‘ OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon,-—Boarding 
h and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—H #4 D-MISTRESS, 
St HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
kh) the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal: Miss WHEELER, 
hi MAYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER. 

High-class Boarding and Day School. Spacious and 
well-equipped buildings and playing fields. Fully qualified 
Sta Mod. ‘lag. aspeciaa’s Pros. from HEAD MISTRESS. 














l HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEABORD, SUSSEX. 
Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Kducation an! the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staif. Principal: Miss LuCRETia M. Cameron, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford 


rpeHe LAUKELS,. KLUbi.—rrivace BUAKDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate stalf; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarshins available.— Anrv'iv. the "RINCIPALS 


5 eon y in an old-established school for two 

students of eighteen years of age, to be trained as 
Under-Housemistresses or Under-Matrons, Premium 
small.—Apply for full particulars to Miss RubD, 
Redmoor, Canford Clitis, Bournemouth, 

















AUTHORS. TYPEWRITING, &e. 


I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours protitable: Booklet free.—R&GENT INsTI- 
Trre (Dept. 35), Regent Honse, Palace Gate, W. 8 











I ESEARCH.—Gentleman would undertake research 
work for authors, publishers, &c., any subject, but 
particularly horticulture. Extensive knowledge. Cor- 
respondence invited. Letters.—Box C.19, Algars, 58 
Gracechurch Street, E.C, 3. 
JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—tood stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp tor prospectus to— 
RONALD Massry, 108 Victoria Street, Londen, S.W. 1. 














pare 


eg EXD article for expert’s free criticism and 
; 19 


tieulars of unique All-In Service. Se 
Attimore Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





tw ONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical composi- 
A tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.— PETER 
Ltv., Dept. Z.B. 8 Moor Street, London, W. t. 


FOR THE TABLE, Xe. 


| ELICIOUS sweets and chocolates, Sample Ib. 3s. fd, 
Price list. —Miss MILLS, Rock, Swanage. 


DEREK, 














_ RKEYS, 12/-; fat geese, 7/6; roast’g iowls, 7/6 pr. ; 
ducks, 6/-. Cash.—A. BLANCHFIELD, Bandon, Cork. 
/ MAS vest quailty LUEbeys izs. 64., Los., £1 ea., largest 
4 fatted Geese ss. 6d., 11s. 6d., 13s. ea., trsd., all p.p. 
R'I’ble, p’net’l. N. DoNOGHUR, Manor, Rossearbery, Cork. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
ot satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & Co., lu New Bond Street, 
yy 


anden 











RIISCELLANEOUS 

REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
£L Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J, FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 
90 Piceadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure: 12s. 6d. per §-lb. tin, post extre 


LATTIS kills Cockroaches wherever used in every 
I clime, with ever-increasing expedition through half 
a century, guaranteed ; makers, 
HowWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 

Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. p.f., or through chemists 
in all lands. 

AVE YOUR OWN BOUOOKPLATE.—-Your own 

t Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 

Artistic and original work from £3 38. Specimens sens 

free HENRY A. WARP. 57 Mortimer St.. London, W. 1. 


AVE you anything to setl? 
t thing to sell, or professional services 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Ottices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 25% for 6 inser- 

for 13: 74%, for 26 10% for 52. 

F NOTTY ASH HAND-WOVEN SCARVES 
| are all British, made from finest handspun Shetland 
wool, vegetable dyed. Light, soft, warm, washable-— 
and cndless variety of colour and design. Price 12s. to 
21s. Send for samples, enclosing 10s. deposit or two 
references, 








sole 








Keaders naving auy- 
*3 to offer, are 





tions 5% hey und 





We also supply 
VEGETABLE DYED EMBROIDERY WOOLS (FINE) 


33d. per hank; Shade Card and Sample Hank 1s. post 
free, refunded if returned These wools wash perfectly 
and the colours are very beautiful-—-KNoTtY ASH 
Wravirs, Hampsthwaite, near Harrogate, 
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| ADIE Ss’. BRIDGE PARTIES. Send 3/- for hali-a 
4 dozen beautiful richly -coloured igarette Ash Trays 
in exquisite Pottery--money returned if not ple ased,— 
GLEBE ‘ASH TRAY COMPANY, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
[te AL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
A free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornaway Scotland, 


OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c,—Hand- 
Ss coloured Pottery ; beautiful Sane 8 big profits 
—RaInBpow Potrery Co., Dept. * ’ Lindfield, Sussex, 


pur WOOL UNDERWEAR CHEAPER THAN 
EVER this Winter. Pure Wool at the price of 
mixtures, and mixtures cheaper than ever—if you buy 
DIRECT- BY- POST from the Makers. “3.P.” Gar- 
wients save you shillings in the %. Any style, any size 
tor Woian: Child and Man. Beautifully soft, "silky and 
warm. Well fitting ; Jong lasting. G uaranteed against 
sbrinkage, Complete satisfaction or money back, 
Write tor New Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS.— 
birkett & Phillips Ltd., De pt.5, Union Rd., Nottingham, 























FLATS TO LET, &c. 





TFIOKQI AY.—RETRENCH by taking au tniurnished 
Flat, and REDUCE domestic worry. Magnificent 
position facing full south and the seu. All inclusive 
rents.—11 Hesketh Crescent, Torquay. 
\ THY not stay withia 1d. bus fgse Bond St.? Come 
te 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free. 
No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. ‘Tcl. Padd, 2364, 
HOUSE FOR SALE 

















and Hemsby- 





pe SALE, ne ar Gt. Yarmouth, Scratby 
‘ —on-Sea, Furnished Seaside Lounge 
VERANDAH, glazed, 16 by 9 feet, sliding windows, 


jacing sca. Bungalow has five rooms containing two 
double and two single beds, two chest drawers, Jac, oak 
sideboard, dining-table, chairs and lounge chairs, plate 
and cutlery, everything (except linen) necessary for six 
persons. PRICE £185, deposit £20. Balance payable 
on possession Easter, 1932. Four weeks’ part season’s 
bookings for £21 handed purchaser if required.—-Write 

















jor full particalars, SitH’s BookstaLy, Vauxhall 

Station, Gt. Yarmouth. 

HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
Y BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 

A comforts with baths and other advantages of a 

Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 

I ATWM.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. Firs 

ciass residential. Fully licensed. <A.A., 1 AC. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D, ‘it 59. 





YOLLE si: ON THE COTSWOLDs. amg 





pelo, Every comfort. Excel. table.--COLLETrs, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 
ALISON HOTEL.—Melvilie 


THE 
*Melcrest,"’ Kdjaburgh, Tel, 2¢ 


fel SURGH. 
4Crescent, Tes 


7S01, 





} Gitide from J. T. 


HARRISON 


LIne 





WINTER 


ini THE 


WEST INDIES 


ANTIGUA 
BARBADOS 
GRENADA 
TRINIDAD 
DEMERARA 







S/x weeks 
Round 


Voyage 







for til/ particulars apply 
THOS. & JAS. HARRISON 


hE HOUSE, BILLITER ST. LONDON.E.C.3. 


D BREWwe TT & CO. UTD: 


Nioaemtunen ST. LONDON. SW.1. 
OR LOCAL AGENTS 











| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., RAC. 
CULLEY, Manager. 


uid, 


4Vacingsea: Nr. pior & bowling greens, 195 Re TE, 
Nhs, 


English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 31. 


Mews TER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanseraj, ais 
Ne 407), 





Gitar beeline in bedrms, Lift. Nt. porter, Pho 


ONDON. —THACKERAY HOTEL, Gui 
L V.C. 1. Facing British Museum: _ st, 


200 roo 
hot =. cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast trom &. “ 
pernight. 


Special inchisive terms on application, 
| OND ON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STRERT 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON Row. 











Electric fires and hot and cold water in all room: 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breaktgy 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—gs, 6 
Summer months-—April to November—10s, Large, 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 


M ATLOCK,—SMEDLEY’S.—Ct. 
4 Hydro. For health, comfort 
Ledrooms; grounds 10 acres. 
inclusive ; others at lower rates. 
e* FORMED 





aes 
Britain’s Creates; 
and pleasure, ny 

From 13s, Fer da 

Prospectus free, 





INNS. 
Ask for De —_— L ist ( 2d, post free) of 170 INNS an} 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSO( TATION 
TD, 
PER. A.; T. GEORGE’S Hovse, 
STREET, W. 1 


PeageS Te 
PPORAUAS.- ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 4) 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hote 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere ayj 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Taritf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 3655, 


rE.OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL, 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis &c, Gar. 


eee not stay within 1d. ’bus fare Lond St,? Com 
to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyd: 
Park, W.2. Room & bkfst, from 5 5/6 daily. Baths free, 
No tips. H. & ¢. water all bedrooms. Tel. Padd. 2364 
’ HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1%, 
\ George's Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. Gd. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
” guineas weekly, 


Lrp., 81 193 RegEx: 








On River Dart 
boating, hunting 
Phone: Totnes li 




















CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 








Beautiful in| Autumn-—mild, 


Open all 
Pleasant easy walks. 


Winter. 


year. 
Golf all year, 





L U¢ i A N € ), nore, B RI STOL 


sunny 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


THE 


the 


RAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels- 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the 


Specrator’s Recommended List. 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the 


(Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).--SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire). -AVIEMORE. 


AMBLESIDE 


BATH.—GRh to A ‘MP ROOM, 
PULTI 
ROYAL ‘yout K HOUSE, 
SPA 


BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESPFOK = 


BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (8S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH. na aoe ge he ig ee 


BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE n 


BRIGHTON.—KINGS 
ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 


BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOK CLOSE. 


BUNDORAN (Co, Doneg al). —GREAT NORTHERN. 

BUTTERMERE (Lake “District ).—_ VICTOR 1A. 

CALLANDER (Porths.).—DREADNOUGHT, 
—PALACE 

1AMBRIDGE.—} hs L 

SASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry),—G OLY, 


SHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
tHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 


c 
( 
CHELTENHAM. L ILLE Y BL K OOK. 
C 
if 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 


RHOS ABBEY 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). 
CROW BOROUGH. BEACON, 
CROYDON (Surrey). SHIRLEY. PARK, 
DORCHESTER KING’S ARMS. 
DORKING. 
DROITWICH SPA. WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

sATHS. 
DUMFRIES. -_-— 
EDZELL (Forfarshie).—-PANMURE. 
ELIE (Vife).-——MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S 
EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE, 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.— FALMOUTH, 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).--GAIRLOCH 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).——FORTLNGALT. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRAN'T ARMS 


GRASMERE. PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN 
HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID’S, 
HARROGATE.-CAIRN. 

HASTINGS,— QUEEN’S, 








Devon).—HOOPS INN, 


STRANGE A 


HORNS CROSS (N., 
HU rrotrg TON.—LE 


NKS 
ILKLEY.— WELLS HOUSE, 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIA 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BRE ADAT.BANE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 





LAKE  VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). LAKK 
VYRNWY. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—-ROY Ni VICTORTA, 








RMS & GOLT 





LET LOVING NATURE 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 


Jron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
sever exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 


highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition hy 
pareel post to your home in small phials 
h containing two tablespoons. Write 


ager, Pump Room and Baths, 


i LYBEATE WELLS, 
a CHA wohl sooty 


(Member of British Spas Federation.) 














LLANDRINDOD WELLS..-YE WELLS. 

LLANDUDNO.-GOGAKTH ABBEY. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire).— LOCH AWE, 

LONDON. DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
IVANHOE, Bicomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
KINGSLEY, Hart st., W.C.1 
PALACE, BJ logmsbury W.C.t. 
Aan KERAY, Russell St., W.C. - 

VERLEY, Adethampton Row, Wc, 
LYME REC 1s. THE BAY, 


-or private hotels—in any part 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 
following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Travel Manager. 


LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY, 
MALVERN.---FOLEY ARMS, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST. SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—-BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Fortarshire),- BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLEFVIEW. 


—ROYAL MARI 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE pon ARD, 
NEWQUAY.-HEADLAND. 


OBAN.—ALEXANDRA 
—GREAT WESTERN, 


STATION, 
PAIGNTON. s ae ed PALACE, 
ED( 





iF 
PAR immer: NT AUS TELL B: 
PENMAENMAWR (N. W: cor GRAND, 
PERTH. ROYAL GEORGE, 
—STATION, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 


PRINCETOWN (nr.).—"tWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. FONTIILE, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglescy).—BAY. 

RIPON.—-RIPON SPA. A 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).— GT. NORTILERN, 


RUGBY.— ROYAL GEORGE. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAN 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY- AN. ALB ANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 


SEAFORD.--BAY. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.). ° 
SHALDON (S. Devon). DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westinorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.- BELMONT. or, ss - 


PILI 


SOUTHPORT..-PRINCH OF 

SOUTHSEA,—GLADSTON E 

STRATHPESFER SPA. 1B bi N W\ 

TEIGNMOUTH. —GUENDAKAGH. 

TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset),-—TEMPLE OMB 
HOUSE. 


TIMPERIAT 


TENBY (Pembrokeshire). . 
HOP POLE, 


TEWKESBURY.— ROVAL 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
OSBORNE, 
ROSETOR. 
VICTOREA 


AND ALBERT, 


TOTNES.--SEY MOUR., 

TROON... MARINE 
TURNBERRY. TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.— LORD LEYCESTER. 


WINCHESTER.—ROYVAI, 


WINSFORD (Somerset). 


ROYAL OAK 


AGLE LODGE. 


WOODHALL 





SPA (Lines.).- E 


g 
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LAST YEAR’S WORK 


Convictions for Cruelty to 


Animals :-—2,44'7 


Cautions for minor Acts of 


Cruelty, 21,325 








Complaints of Cruelty 


Investigated, 


24,489 RS.P.C.A. 


is the only 
Animal Pro- 
tectionSociety 
n England em- 

ploying a large 
staff of inspectors 
qualified by special 
raining to detect 
ty to animals. 


t 


4 
Services otf the 

















| 
at the free 
disposal of the public. 
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CHIEF SECRETARY, 
R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn St., 
London, S.W.1. 
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TO 
COMBAT CANCER 


The Cancer Hospital, which was founded so far back 
as 1851, is the first special Hospital in London for 
Cancer, and, indeed, for many years it was the only 
Hospital in London which existed solely for the treat- 


ment of Cancer and to research into its cause and 
possible cure. Ea 


The Hospital is staffed by eminent specialists in both 
branches of its work. All known treatments are 
carried out with the aid of the very latest appliances, 
and the Hospital has to its credit a long and honourable 
record of successful work. ao 


In addition to the accommodation for operable cases 
in the early stages of the disease, a certain number 
of beds are provided for advanced cases who may 
remain for life. ee 


The latest effort of The Cancer Hospital is the con- 
struction of a New Wing, comprising a Radiological 
Department and accommodation for middle-income 
patients who can contribute towards their cost. This 
new wing, which will make The Cancer Hospital pos- 
sibly the largest in the world, will cost with equipment 


£150,000. % 
HELP BY 


LEGACY SUBSCRIPTION OR [DONATION 
IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Please send Cheques crossed Coutts & Co., to the Secretary. 


h _% Interior of the Chapel. 


DP hm; 


Cancer Hospital 


( FREI 
FULHAM ROAD “gored LONDON, S.W.3 
FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY. 


To those benevolent persons who kindly desire to become Benefactors by Will to this Institution, the 
following Form of Legacy is respectfully recommended :— 

“1 give and bequeath to THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate in the Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 
(Incorporated under Royai Charter), the sum of (free of Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying 
on the charitable designs of the said Institution.” 





Bankers : COUTTS & CO., 440 Strand. Secretary : J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, CBE; 














London: Printed by W SPEAIGHT AND Sons, L1p.. 98 and 99 Fetter Lane E.C. vs "and Published bv THE ~ SPECTATOR, Lr. 
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WHEAT AND CHAFF. 


There are seasons when the farmer cannot see his wheat for 
the chaff. That about sums up the state of affairs to-day. 
Depression—like the chaff—is so rife that it is difficult to 
estimate true values. 


But there comes a day when the wheat must be winnowed. This 
is the winnowing. This is the time for action and enterprise; for 
sweeping away depression; for cultivating wider interests. Let 
action and enterprise lead you to visit South Africa, not merely 
for health and enjoyment but to open up new business and to 
find fresh sources of demand and supply. In this Dominion is 
a vast field of opportunity that awaits reaping. 


“Radiant Tours,” specially organised by the South African 
Railways and Shipping Companies, provide the readiest and 
most reasonable means of visiting South Africa. Full inform- 
ation on request to the Director, Union Government Travel 
Bureau, 73 Strand, London, W.C.2, and the leading Shipping 
Companies and Travel Agencies. 
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Stop that 
cold with 


4 


4 3 


(REG. TRADE MARK) 


Most colds can be stopped 
easily in their early stages. Just 
a drop or two of Vapex on the 
handkerchief inhaled from time 
to time during the day cleanses 
the breathing passages. If the 
disease germs are destroyed 
before they have time to per- 
meate the system the cold 
cannot develop and the body 
quickly regains its full vitality. 


The popular belief that “a cold 
will run its course whatever you 
do” has been responsible for 
very many avoidable deaths 
from Influenza, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, etc. 


Always have Vapex in your 
home. Be ready for the first 
slight symptoms of an oncoming 
cold—the warmth of the palms, 
the “rustiness” of the throat, the 
hot head, the “below par” feel- 
ing. Used at that early stage 
Vapex acts like magic, gently 
stimulating therespiratory system 
to increased resistance. Your 
cold will soon be a thing of 
the past. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
(Double quantity in 3/- size) 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LID. 
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i, 
HOSE who read my announcements in The Times ev 
8 | Hi s 7 i er 
The Morning Post or Daily Telegraph every Saturday (imilar cee, 
to what appears in this journal every week, but far more volubley 
must have been struck with the super energy that | appear to foo: | 





i 
Four or five years ago the above sketches appeared in The Mornin, 
Post. 1 started my business life as an errand boy at the age of eleven 
= sa and in order to run errands more 
quickly I asked my employer if | 
might trundle a hoop. As depicted 
by the artist, | was always on the 
run. At the age of nineteen, dur. 
ing my apprenticeship as a Diamond 
Setter, | had run myself to a lean 
long, cold and _ hungry - looking 
youth. My ambition, however, was 
to become a Parson, and | applied 
to the Principal of a Divinity Col- 
lege, Dr. Barlow, afterwards Dean 
of Peterborough, for advice. Before 
taking a course of study in Divinity 
he advised me to ride a bicycle, 
join a cricket club, join the Ger- 
man Gymnasium, etc. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Dean was 
father of two who were destined to 
become famous in the Auctioneering 
World. Alas, my hopes were not to 
be realised. I had made the fatal 
mistake of becoming engaged ere 
I was 18, which put a stop to going 
to College. The rest of the story 
is so well known that | need not 
repeat it. No doubt it was all for 
the best, and I now preach sermons 
. of a sort to a far wider congrega- 
er C tion from my own pulpit than I 

could ever have done from the pulpit proper. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1. 
pclae oe 
“The Family Man’s Policy.” 


















This Policy provides 
A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of || 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 | 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and __ || 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. — | 


Write for particulars, stating age, ta the 
UNITED KINGDOM 


| PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, | 
| 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
| Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 


| FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 
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PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


In the calm contemplation of a 
pipe of good tobacco new 
hopes are born and life’s little 
problems are viewed in their true 
perspective. 


1 


PER OUNCE 





. N.C.T.2 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PRESIDENT—-THI 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXE 





ir Most Hon. Tit 
“TER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medica! Superintendent: Daniet F. Ramravt, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospifal is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disordews or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certifiec! patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. t is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park, 





At all the branches of the Hospital there ara cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
Croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 


meee terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone : No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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NEEDS A 
PENCIL 
LIKE 
THIS 


*Fyne-Poynt,’ the *No- 
Trouble’ Pencil, carries 
leadstolasta year. Propels, 
repels and ejects the last 
fraction ready for a refill. 
Point always uniform. 


Models to match any * Swan" 

Pen in black or in exquisite 

colours at 10/6, 12/6 upwards. 
Also at 5/-, 





\ OF STATIONERS AND 


Give 


AN ENGLISH MADE 


"8 


e 


CHRISTMAS 








list post free from Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd., Swan House, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 1, Branches at: 79 Higt 
1!14 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95 Regent Street, W.1; and at 
3 Exchange Sircet, Manchester, “ Swan" Pen Works: Harlesden, London. 
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ethe ONLY patriotic 


way to travel 


abroad . . 


SUN - CRUISING in a British 
Liner is the only way in which 
you can travel abroad without 
benefit to foreign Ships, Rail- 
ways or Hotels. All your 
expenses are paid in England 
—to a British Company. The 
“Arandora Star“ is all-British— 
and admittedly the most perfect 
cruising Liner in the world, 
Accommodation, Entertainment, 
Cuisine and Service are perfect. 





SPEND YOUR MONEY IN ENGLAND 
WHILST CRUISING ABROAD ON THE 


ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD'S FINEST CRUISING LINER 


XMAS MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
December 18th, for 19 days. From 38 Gns. 
To Spain, Italy (Vesuvius &Pompzii), France, 
Balearic Islands, Morocco and Portugal. 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, ETC. 
March 18th, 299 days. | From 50 Guineas. 
To Gibraltar, Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, 
Esypt, Palestine, Malta, Algeria. 


ALSO 46 DAYS CRUISE TO 
WEST INDIES AND MIAMI 
(for Palm Beach, America’s great 
Winter Playground) January 23rd, 1932. 
A Glorious Sunshine Holiday away from 
the Cold, Fogs and grey days of England, 


—_———<<<<, 





Immediate application is advisable, 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5677) 
LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER STREET, and Tourist Agents. 
BS-39 








THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION @ LIVERPOOL 
ROVAL MAIL HOUSE. AMERICA HOUSE, 


LEADENHALL ST. £C.3 OR COCKSPUR ST. S.W.1. 
LOCAL AGENTS 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 92. 


STAR GAZING 


Sir James Jeans in his latest little book, “ The 
Stars in Their Courses,” may not have added 
anything to what he has told us in his earlier and 
larger ones, but in it he achieves a miracle of con. 
densation and thereby enables us amateur astrono- 
mers more readily to grasp the sorry scheme of 
things entire. 


That is “sorry” from our point of view, for 
apparently the universe around us has very little 
use for our services and is anything but friendly, 
Indeed, our only true friend would seem to be the 
earth’s atmosphere, the much abused weather, 
which like a dome of many coloured glass stains 
and strains the white (or is it blue?) radiance 
of eternity. And even eternity, while it will last 
our time, and we must be thankful for small mercies, 
is heading for eternal night, everlasting nothingness, 


Now it would be ungenerous to demand of Sir 
James what he means to do about it. He has 
given us three most readable books, at a very 
reasonable price. The one we enjoy the most is 
the “ Mystericus Universe,” probably because we 
understand it the least. He has made a most 
able diagnosis and it is for us to find out the remedy. 


And this we prescribe though no_ physician, 
and no physicist either. The earth apparently is 
one of the few places where life, as we know it, 
can find a foothold, and in its fight for existence 
would have had to “take the count” long ago, 
if it had not the faculty of renewing itself, replacing 
the worn out parts, and this faculty enables life 
to hold its own at any particular stage it may 
reach. 

The struggle for existence prevents its going 
back, keeps it up to the mark, but apparently 
does nothing towards taking a step forward. New 
species, like new ideas, come from (literally) God 
knows where. The record of the rocks tells us 
when these new kinds arrived, but not why, or how, 
or whence. * 

Perhaps new species are new ideas: that is to 
say, new ideas create new species. And if the 
earth is fading under our feet, may be a new faith 
rather than a new Ford is what is required. Mass 
production and scientific methods having brought 
us to 1931, perhaps the time is ripe for a real 
advance to be ushered in, not by high-pressure- 
salesmanship but by the Saint. If the earth is 
passing as a tale that is told all real advance must 
be in the Spiritual world. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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